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STEPHEN LESCOMBE, B-A. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BEGINNING OF THB IRND. 

THE July day was drawing to a close. The last 
rakeful of hay had been turned down in the 
meadows, and the light-hearted haymakers were stroll- 
ing homeward by twos and threes, making the old 
lanes ring with their laughter. On the common in the 
middle of the village a group of lads were using up their 
remaining energies in a game of cricket, making the 
most of the last few moments of sunlight. 

I^ooking out upon the common stands the little stone 
church, the vane on its weather-worn tower all aglow 
with the golden rays of the dying sun. Separated 
from it by a few yards is the parsonage, half hidden in 
the old elms where the rooks are cawing their noisy 
good-night. 

A window on the ground-floor, facing the common 
and the glowing West, is thrown back upon its hinges, 
and the sunlight, falling aslant on the opposite walls, 
lights it up for our inspection. The room is evidently 
used as a library. Book-cases take up nearly all the 
wall space, except around the mantel-shelf, where place 
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is given to some half dozen pictures, mostly photo- 
graphs of college groups. The place of honour is held 
by a painting, the portrait of a woman scarce out of 
her girlhood. It is not large by any means, but the 
artist has done his work well, and the stranger who 
looks upon it for the first time experiences a feeling of 
awe, almost of reverence, as he gazes upon it. 

It is rather the face of an angel, than a woman, that 
looks out from the canvas at one, with those deep eyes 
so full of meaning that seem to follow one wherever one 
stands. There is a look of unspeakable tenderness in 
the face — a look that one might almost translate by 
pain — ^that unconsciously raises the beholder and 
throws over the room an atmosphere of sanctity. It is 
as if one had suddenly come into the presence of an 
undefinable holiness. 

The books on the shelves are mostly theological — 
such works as would naturally be found in the library 
of a country dergyman, but a case devoted almost 
entirely to works of science, biology taking up a large 
share, bears witness to the breadth of mind of the man 
to whom they belong. 

Sitting at the desk by the open window is a young 
man of some three and twenty. A paper is lying open 
at his feet ; an addressed but unsealed envelope is on 
the desk before him. He does not appear to be think- 
ing of either just now. He is gazing out through the 
open window as he has gazed thousands of times before. 
The village is on a slight hill, and from the study win- 
dow the whole country for miles lies stretching before 
one. First the common with its group of laughing 
boys ; then the trees with a faint wreath of curling 
smoke above them, betraying the cosey farm-house 
nestling in their shade ; beyond, the miles of meadow 
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The Beginning of the End. 3 

and woodland, grain-field and orchard, reaching away 
to the low tree-clad hills behind which the sun is sink- 
ing. It is just the scene in which a poet would revel. 
The evening breeze sighing gently in fitful murmurs 
through the woods, the rooks above in the elms set- 
tling down for rest, the gay ripples of laughter, or 
shouts of victory, from the common. 

But the young man neither hears nor sees. He is 
unconscious of all around him. Poetry is indeed very 
far from his thoughts just now. As the sunlight 
brightens up his face one is struck by the resemblance 
to the picture over the mantel. The hair is the same 
light flaxen hue, and just now in the eyes there seems 
to lurk that same look of thoughtful tenderness that 
one is doubtful whether to call sorrowful or not. 

Stephen I^escombe is alone, and on the brink of a 
great change. Alone — more lonely, perhaps, than he 
can yet realize. He is an only child. The mother he 
worshipped — the face over the mantel — died a year 
ago ; yesterday he buried her husband in the same 
grave. From the study window he can almost see the 
newly trodden mound with its few simple wreaths : the 
last sad token of respect from the villagers to the man 
they loved so well. Events have moved rapidly for 
Stephen. A year and a month ago he came back from 
the great University crowned with honours, to help his 
father, and study at home until he was ready to take 
his ordination. The world had indeed looked bright 
for him then. A loving home and every prospect of 
an honourable career, aiding his father to care for the 
souls and minds of those for whom his life's labour had 
been spent. And now how changed ! In a week at 
the latest he must leave the place he had always known 
as home — ^the spot where all his affections had centred 
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from the time when he had first lisped out a simple 
prayer at his mother's knee, by the side of the little 
white cot that seemed to him the beginning of so 
much. For him it is to-be home no longer. Next 
Sunday he will hear a stranger take the place of that 
father who had been so much to him; another will 
sit at this window as he is sitting now — ^where that 
kind face used to sit counselling and encouraging him. 

Loneliness ! He had heard the word often enough, 
but until the last few days its meaning had never been 
realised as he realised it now. To be absolutely alone, 
uncared for, tmknown. To lose at one moment all 
that he had held dear, all that had made life worth 
living for him. The more he had seen of the world, 
the more he had thanked God for that pure home life 
of his in the vicarage of Mallington, and now — now he 
will have to fight with that world alone, with no haven 
to fly to from its battles and defeats. He has reached 
a turning-point in his life, he knows that, and the turn- 
ing is abrupt. He has had no time for even a brief 
survey of the life that he must enter upon ; it must be 
work, work, and none too soon can he find it. His 
means — ^the less said about them the better. The books 
would bring something, the greater part of the ftimiture 
went to the next vicar ; and — ^the thought made him 
shudder — a week hence he would be homeless and adrift. 
The Church was out of the question now ; he could not 
afford to wait, he must set about winning a livelihood at 
once. For the same reason it was useless to apply for a 
place in a school. Gladly he would have taken it, poor 
though the prospects would be, but schools did not 
begin till the end of September, and how was he to 
live till then. 

His father's history had been a rotoautiiQ one, and 
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ended, as many romantic ones do, in a poverty that 
only his wife and home made bearable. At twenty-five 
he was a curate : curate of a large parish in one of the 
East-end districts of I^ondon. He had some private 
means of his own, and when he took the curacy down 
East, most of his acquaintances expressed no little sur- 
prise at what they called his folly. His work took him 
into all places, and brought him into connection with 
all classes of humanity, from the most degraded of 
drunken dock-labourers to the daintiest of society ladies, 
who had caught the then fashionable craze of slum- 
ming, lycscombe had never viewed the latter class 
with overmuch favour. Thoroughly sincere himself, 
he was not long in detecting the false ring in the pro- 
fessions of these fashionable slummers, whose powers 
of dissimulation, highly developed though they were, 
could not disguise the disgust with which the majority 
of them looked upon his parishioners. ** Better not 
come at all than come under false pretences,** Les- 
combe had said. And he was right, for they did more 
harm than good. Their schemes were for the most 
part utterly impracticable, and the people for whom 
they professed to feel such solicitude were not slow in 
finding out the depth, or rather the shallowness, of 
their sincerity. A wealthy man may be deceived by 
eflfusive professions of regard, but a poor man never. 

There were, however, a few real workers among 
them — ^people who came for the good of the parishion- 
ers, not to win glory for themselves — and among these 
was the girl who eventually became Stephen Les- 
combe*s mother. She, from the first, was a great 
favourite with those among whom her work lay, and 
exercised an enormous influence over even the roughest 
of the flock. Lescombe, popular though he was, had 
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not a quarter of her power, and knew it. The work 
they were engaged in was of a nature to throw them 
constantly into each other's society, and eventually, be- 
fore any of her fashionable friends had the least inkling 
of what was afoot, he had confessed his love, and been 
accepted. When it was known, her relations stormed 
furiously, but they might as well have tried to move 
the moon as Ida. She was of age, and, despite their 
efforts, a few months saw the belle of the year, Miss 
Fildes, the bride of the East-end curate. She had some 
money in her own right and could afford to be inde- 
pendent. For a time her relatives would have nothing 
at all to say to the young couple ; but eventually, find- 
ing that she did not fly back, meek and penitent, to 
beg forgiveness for doing what she had a perfect right 
to do, and that from all accounts her new life was one 
of unalloyed happiness, some overtures of peace were 
made ; and her uncle, who had been her guardian, even 
went so far as to present his late ward's husband with 
the living of Mallington, which was vacant at that time. 
After which act of reconciliation he appeared to con- 
sider that he had gone far enough, at any rate to 
appease his own conscience, for, from that day on, 
they had heard no word of him. If the truth were 
told, the generosity of this gift was a decidedly doubt- 
ful quantity. The living was at best but a poor one, 
some three hundred pounds a year, all told ; but the 
previous incumbent had paid so little heed to the parish 
and everything connected with it, that not only the 
souls of the parishioners were neglected, but the par- 
sonage, and even the church, were sadly out of repair ; 
so that a great part of his own means, and even those 
of his wife, were spent at the outset in rendering them 
in a fit state. 
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So bad had been the state of affairs, that, upon the 
death of the last incumbent, no one could be found to 
fill the place, and had it not been for Lescombe's will- 
ingness to accept it, the gift of the living would un- 
doubtedly have reverted to the bishop of the diocese. 
Nor was this by any means the worst that fell to the 
lot of the new incumbent. A decided spirit of hostility 
had grown up between the late vicar and his parish- 
ioners, who, tired of his meanness, and at enmity with 
his doctrines, had not only given up attending service 
at all, but did their best to make Lescombe's first year 
in his capacity of vicar anything but a pleasant ex- 
perience. Lescombe, however, had received a training 
in the East-end that stood him in good stead now, and 
it was not very long before even the dull minds of the 
farmers around woke up to the fact that they had a 
very different sort of man to deal with in the person of 
the new vicar. The stages from indifference to sur- 
prise, then to attention, and lastly to respect, were 
passed through quickly, and after a couple of years of 
ceaseless toil, Lescombe had worked the parish up to a 
state of efficiency that it had never even approached 
before. 

At first he had hoped that this was but a step to 
some larger and more important post, where his pecul- 
iar talent for organisation could have wider scope ; but 
as the years went by, and no new living was offered to 
him, he became aware of the fact that he was shelved, 
and ceased to expect anything more from that quarter. 
When first it had dawned upon him, he had had a hard 
struggle to give up all the hopes of preferment in which 
he had indulged, as would have been the case with any 
man who at all realised his own capabiUty for harder 
work ; but the respect which he had gained among the 
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simple people with whom his lot was cast, together with 
the delicate health of his wife after the birth of Stephen, 
gradually helped him to become resigned to the pros- 
pect of ending his days as vicar of MalHngton. In 
Stephen's education he had a new object to live for. 
If Stephen did not find himself in a position to take a 
higher place than he had done, it should not be his 
fault, and with that end in view he had spared neither 
time nor money, as much as he and his wife could 
afford. Stephen had shown himself as willing to learn 
as his father was to teach, and, by a series of scholar- 
ships gained, first at school, and afterwards at the 
University, he had to no little extent lightened the 
burden upon their income. All their efforts had been 
to give Stephen as good a footing in the world as their 
position would allow, and for years they had lived 
carefully, almost penuriously, to that end, so that 
when the boy had finally been launched in his Uni- 
versity career, their joint savings had totalled some 
thousands. 

The vicar had been in some doubts as to the best 
way in which to utilise this money till Stephen should 
come to start out in the world for himself, and, in fear 
of higher interest with greater risks, had invested the 
whole amount in Government securities. 

Now it happened that his wife had an only cousin, 
the son of the guardian in whose gift the living of Mal- 
Hngton was. This cousin she had never seen much of. 
He had been spoiled by his father, as many only sons 
are, and had had the name of being rather wild ; that 
was all she knew. During Stephen's first year at col- 
lege, they had been surprised at the quiet vicarage by 
the appearance of this cousin, who was then about 
thirty, being several years younger than Ida. He 
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came with every profession of kindness, saying that he 
thought his family had behaved badly to the vicar and 
his bride, and as far as they could see being very desir- 
ous himself of making up for the neglect shown to them 
by his father. He was a stock merchant in the city, 
and surprised Lescombe by the light way in which he 
talked of miUions, mentioning them with as much ease 
as he, the clergyman, would think of hundreds. 

Lescombe never at any time had been much of a busi- 
ness man, and his twenty years of residence at Mailing- 
ton had only served to dull any faculty that he might 
have had in that line, so that he looked upon this visit 
almost in the Hght of a god-send, and at once appealed 
to his wife's cousin for advice regarding the investment 
of the sum that they had laid by for Stephen. The 
cousin professed to be much amazed at the low rate of 
interest they were getting ; ** throwing it away,*' he 
called it, and to Lescombe's simple mind it really 
seemed as if all along they had been doing an injury to 
the boy. It did not take the shrewd city man long to 
see this opening, and he availed himself of it to such 
good purpose that, when his stay came to an end, 
which it speedily did, he carried with him the bonds, 
to transfer the money realised by the sale of them to an 
enterprise chosen and recommended by himself, in 
which the rate of interest was double that realised 
before. 

If the truth were known, Lescombe did not feel as 
easy as he would have liked to do, when the cousin 
had departed with the savings ; but a letter from him 
some weeks later inclosing the interest promised, stat- 
ing that a dividend had just been declared, effectually 
removed his scruples, and caused him, in the fulness 
of his heart, to pray for forgiveness for the harsh 
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thoughts he had harboured against his wife's relations 
for their treatment of her. Nearly four years had gone 
by, and the time had come for Stephen to leave the 
University. He had decided upon studying Medicine, 
and was to go to a hospital in I^ndon for that purpose 
in the fall, after spending the summer at home. All 
this time the interest had been paid regularly, but now 
Stephen would need to draw some of the principal to 
see him through the Medical College, and his father 
wrote to the cousin to that effect. At first there was 
no reply, and the dergyman wrote again. This 
brought an effusive letter from the cousin ; efiiisive, 
that is, in every point but the essential one — the 
money ; that, he said, was tied up, and at present 
payment was not convenient ; and after assuring his 
dear cousins that they might have every confidence in 
him, ended with the statement that he had no doubt 
whatever but that in a month or two at the most the 
amount would be at hand. The vicar set himself to 
wait with the best patience he could, stifling unuttered 
the suspicion that aU was not right. But before the 
two months were up the crash came — ^the cousin had 
fled, and creditors were looking for him everywhere. 
If he had invested the money at all, there was no trace 
of it to be found, and the clergyman awoke to the fact 
that not a penny remained to them of the nest-egg they 
had been saving for their son. His wife's health was 
far from good, and he sought eagerly for some means 
for keeping the misfortune from her ears. The only 
man of whom he could think to apply to was the 
guardian, the man who had appointed him to the 
living. He was extremely wealthy, and such a sum as 
they had lost, even if he were to make good the whole 
of it, would be a mere nothing to him. And accord- 
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ingly to liim lie wrote. The answer was not long in 
coming, and betaking himself to his study, with feverish 
haste and trembling hands he tore open the envelope. 
When he had read it, he sank down in his chair, his 
head bowed to the desk before him, and motionless he 
had remained there until his wife came to call him to 
supper. Then he had to tell her all. The uncle's 
letter was short and decisive. He said that he had 
disowned his son some years previously, before that 
first visit of his to the parsonage, and he would have 
nothing to do with his affairs. If they had believed the 
scoundrel, and been duped by him, he was sorry ; but 
that was all. 

Stephen's ideal — a doctor's profession — ^was now 
beyond the bounds of possibility, and so at once, man- 
fully putting firom him his desire for it, he had settled 
down quietly to follow his father's footsteps in the 
service of the Church. 

The next day Mrs. Lescombe was perceptibly weaker, 
and within the month they had laid her to rest in the 
village churchyard, bemoumed by all the people for 
miles around. A year later her husband had followed 
her. Since that day he had never been the same : the 
face, once so kind and genial, had become old and care- 
worn ; the double shock had entirely sapped his 
strength. And so Stephen sat there by the window in 
the last rays of the dying sunlight, with scarcely a 
penny to his name, and, in a week, he must leave for- 
ever the home that had sheltered him so long. 

The sun dropped away behind the far-off hills, and 
the loss of its warmth upon his face roused him from his 
reverie. Stooping, he picked up the paper from the 
floor and turned to a paragraph which he read again 
carefully. 
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** There's just a chance that I may get it," he 
mused, ** but it 's a very slim one, very indeed. Still 
I must do something, and one can't lose much by try- 
ing for it, at any rate.'* 

Then he rose, sealed and stamped the envelope, and 
walked out with the letter to the little post-ofl5ce. The 
paragraph he had read was an advertisement for a 
private tutor ; the envelope contained his application. 
He had answered too many such, these past few 
months, to be sanguine of the result. He had got used 
to receiving no reply to his efforts or the copies of testi- 
monials he enclosed, but now he was desperate ; if he 
did not get this post he would be at the end of his 
tether. When he had re-read his application he was 
almost tempted to tear it up ; he had never written so 
humbly before, — it seemed like begging. 

Night came down, and by the dim lamplight of the 
study he knelt, arranging the books that he loved so 
dearly for the sake of their owner, — the books that had 
been part of his home, — for the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer. Midnight striking from the dock of the 
church tower recalled him to a consciousness of the 
hour. Rising, he lit a candle, and was about to leave 
the room when his eyes fell on his mother's picture. 
**They shall not sell that," he said simply, as he 
walked over to it, and, taking it reverently down, 
kissed the cold canvas, then putting out the lamp, 
sought his own chamber, carrying the picture with 
him. 



CHAPTER II. 

STEPHEN MAKES A MOVE. 

FIVE days had passed, and Stephen's time for leav- 
ing the vicarage had arrived. Whatever disin- 
clination had existed heretofore as to accepting the 
living of Mallington, had been dissipated by the twenty 
years' incumbency of the late vicar, and Stephen's dis- 
tant relation had had no trouble whatever in filling it. 
The parish was too small to need a curate, though 
previous vicars had found that a curate at a hundred a 
year was a cheaper and easier way of doing the work 
than to undertake it themselves ; so that, with the 
exception of a sermon once a month, which bore a sus- 
picious likeness to those preached by the curate the 
other three Sundays, the parishioners had, in former 
times, been somewhat at a loss to know what the vicar 
did do, besides drawing the full stipend and handing 
over rather less than a third of it to the curate. 

Lescombe, in his time, had changed all this, but as 
he had had no curate, Stephen, who had helped in the 
parish work since the crash came which prevented him 
from stud3dng Medicine, stayed on to introduce the new 
incumbent to his duties and the flock among whom 
they lay. 

It was none too pleasant a task in any case, this see- 
ing a stranger step into the place that had belonged to 
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and almost without money, except for the trifling 
amount that the sale of his father's effects had brought 
in. At college, unable to join in the amusements of 
the majority of the men there, he had acquired a repu- 
tation for reserve, and the few men with whom he was 
intimate were in little better pHght, as far as worldly 
goods were concerned, than himself Like nearly all 
men of his age cast adrift into the world, he had 
formed the intention of making his way to the great 
capital, but what he was to do there he had not the 
faintest idea. He had written one or two prize essays 
at college, and had a notion of trying to get journalistic 
work on the staff" of some paper, at any rate till Sep- 
tember came, when he might, at least he hoped that 
he might, obtain a position as assistant master in some 
of the schools making changes in the personnel of their 
teachers. 

The last morning of his stay had come. He had 
been round to say a few last words to the simple folk 
among whom he had Hved, and who looked up to 
** Master Stephen'* with almost as much respect as 
they had been wont to do to his father ; and certainly 
with far more than they had ever been known to show 
to the squire, — ^their courtesy in that direction going 
no farther than the tipping of their hats to his wife, 
and voting at elections the Tory ticket because they 
well knew that it would be doubtful policy for them to 
do otherwise. 

He had looked into the little church with its bare 
flagged floors and smell of sanctified age so inseparable 
from country churches ; and he had paused for the last 
time by the side of that sandy mound with its few sim- 
ple offerings, now dry and withered. He was strolling 
thoughtfully towards the door of the vicarage at which 
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a farmer's cart was waiting to convey him to the rail- 
road five miles away, when the postman met him with 
a letter. 

He took it vaguely as a matter of little moment, for 
his thoughts were far away, and he was just about to 
put it absently in his pocket and continue his medita- 
tions, when a crest on the seal caught his eye. Won- 
dering whom it could be from, he took out his penknife 
and cut the edge. He had forgotten all about the 
application he had made, — ^indeed, he had got so used 
to disappointments that he had ceased to expect replies 
to any that he made. 

Consequently the present letter came as no little of a 
surprise. It was short and to the point. ** Mrs. Gar- 
son,'* it ran, ** has received Mr. Lescombe's application 
in answer to her advertisement for a tutor, and requests 
him to favour her with a visit on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day next, when details can be arranged.*' 

** That looks as if things were brightening at last," 
he thought as he folded the letter and replaced it in the 
envelope. Wednesday or Thursday, and this was 
Monday. The address at the head of the letter was 
Trevenon I^odge, St. Ives, Cornwall. It would take 
him a day to go down there, so he would start to-mor- 
row and have all Wednesday for seeing his prospective 
employer and pupil. He was no longer without an 
occupation, and his spirits rose accordingly ; insomuch 
that he considerably surprised himself by shaking 
hands almost cordially with the Reverend Josiah Bev- 
erly, who appeared no less astonished at the action 
than himself. The exhilaration vanished again the 
next moment. Home ties were too strong to be thus 
swept aside, and he sat by the side of the driver in a 
brown study till they came in sight of the little railway 
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station. The owner of the cart was a fairly well-to-do 
farmer, and, understanding the young man's trouble, 
S3rmpathised with him in his wish for silence. He had 
thought to have got all the leave-taking over at the 
village, but he was mistaken, for a group of the people 
he knew best were already waiting at the station deter- 
mined not to let ** Master Stephen *' go without this 
last evidence of their good-will. The train soon came 
in, and, almost before he had realised it, Stephen found 
himself in a third-class carriage being whirled away 
from the village around which all his dearest recollec- 
tions centred. 

Far over the fields and hedgerows he could see the 
distant hill-top with its old square tower nestling among 
the elm trees, and then the train, with a warning shriek, 
entered a tunnel and shut out the view. 

Mallington lay only some fifty miles to the north of 
the metropolis, but the trains which stopped there were 
only local ones, and it was two hours before he found 
himself landed on the platform at the big terminus, 
with the quiet village home behind, and before him the 
din and busy hum of the great city. 

His first act was to look out the train which was to 
take him westward on the morrow. This he found left 
at 10.15 A.M., and as it went from the same station, he 
decided to put up for the night at the hotel there, 
instead of going to one of the smaller ones in town, 
where he had stopped on previous visits. A porter 
carried his luggage over to the hotel, which was just at 
the end of the platform, and having secured his room 
and seen his things deposited in it, he set out to find a 
restaurant where he could get lunch cheaper and more 
simply than at the hotel, for with his slender purse he 
could afford to let slip no opportunity for practising 
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economy. A caf6 on the Edgeware Road was soon 
found which suited his taste, and, having lunched, he 
set out to spend the rest of the day in watching the 
tide of life that thronged the side- walks of the great 
city. 

Stephen knew lyondon fairly well — ^that is, he could 
find his way about it with ease, and being an excellent 
walker, was able to indulge his fancy for new scenes 
without having to fall back upon the small store of cash 
he possessed. His reticent life had made him a deeper 
thinker than he would otherwise have been, and it had 
given him resources of pleasure that to others would 
have been simply boredom. He was seldom lonely, 
however far away he might be from the rest of his 
fellow-mortals, and there were few things he enjoyed 
more than watching the ceaseless stream of people ever 
surging past him. As in any big city, there were types 
of almost all characters to be observed, from the elabo- 
rately dressed woman with hair of suspiciously fash- 
ionable hue, to the out-at-toe peddler standing in the 
gutter with his tray of umbrella rings, collar buttons, 
and the latest of penny puzzles. 

The young man walked on and on, scarce noticing 
the passage of time, and as it was one of those delight- 
ful summer evenings, clear of the least suspicion of 
mist, that occasionally visit the capital of fog and rain, 
lie had no call to hasten his return. 

Towards seven, the demands of his appetite recalled 
him to the fact that time was passing, and, after a sup- 
per at another restaurant, he began to retrace his steps 
westward to the hotel. 

He had walked farther than he was at first inclined 
to believe ; his thoughts and the objects of interest 
arotmd him having deceived his sense of time, so that 
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the station dock was just on the point of eleven when 
he entered the hotel corridor. A train had apparently 
just come in, for a man and a woman were standing in 
front of the oflBice, a porter holding their hand-bags and 
bundles in readiness to take them to their room. The 
man was talking to the hotel clerk, apparently making 
arrangements about the room, and the girl — for she 
was little else — ^stood on one side waiting till they had 
finished talking. 

As Stephen came up to get his key, something in the 
girl's appearance attracted his attention, and he could 
not help observing her rather closely. The clerk was 
busy with the man, and as Lescombe had to wait till 
he was disengaged before asking for his key, he had 
time for more than a casual glance. She could not 
have been more than nineteen, and she was fragile at 
that ; very young to be married, Stephen thought to 
himself, for it appeared to be a wedding party, although 
it struck him that they had very little baggage. She 
was undeniably pretty, with eyes of hazel and hair a 
nut-brown colour, a few stray tresses of which had 
broken away from the hat that should have kept them 
in place, and hung rebelliously around her forehead. 
She had eyes for no one except the man, presumably 
her husband, and did not notice Stephen's glances of 
admiration which were but half concealed. Every 
movement of her husband's she followed wistfully, and 
when, having finished giving his directions, he turned 
towards her, her eyes lighted up with a brilliancy of 
gladness and pleasure which showed that, on her side 
at least, it was a love match. 

Of the man, Stephen only caught a hasty glimpse, 
for the clerk was now disengaged, and he had no 
excuse to linger longer watching the pair. But what 
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he did see he did not like. The mouth was too hard, 
he thought, and there was a downward curve about the 
ends of it, suggestive of a sneer. In one of the lower 
parts of the city where he had wandered that afternoon, 
he had seen a man strike a woman who was pleading 
with him, and this man's mouth reminded him strangely 
of that brute down in the city, though the resemblance 
ended there, the one being a common dock labourer, 
the other apparently a man of position. ** I pity her,'' 
he thought as he sought his room ; ** unless I am much 
mistaken she 'd give her soul for him if he wanted it. 
She may be happy, but I 'm afraid not. I wonder why 
her people let her marry him, — money, I suppose." 
And reaching his room he hastily undressed, and, tired 
with the long tramp, was soon asleep. 

The slumber of the young and innocent is supposed 
to be dreamless, but to-night Stephen's was not. Per- 
haps it was the excitement of the morrow's journey, or 
the knowledge that he had left home behind for good 
and all, but it seemed to him on waking that his sleep 
had been nothing but one mass of dreams. 

Strange to say, the principal figure in all of them was 
the girl he had passed in the corridor the previous 
evening. First, she was with him, they two alone, 
walking side by side in the sunshine on the seashore. 
He did not remember what they were talking about, 
he was only conscious that it was very pleasant to be 
thus in her company. Then suddenly a storm came up 
and separated them. Next, one of the black clouds 
hovering over him took the shape of the man he had 
seen with her, and again the girl was at his side plead- 
ing to him with those hazel eyes to protect her. The 
look of love was for him now ; she had only fear and 
aversion for the other. Then he and the man were 
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alone on the edge of a cliff. Par below they could hear 
the roar of the waves inroUing on the shingle. The 
man's face still bore that sneer, and now Stephen was 
struggling with him. He was gaining the mastery, he 
felt the other weakening in his grip, he saw the face 
blanch with terror — the terror of a man who was afraid 
to die. So his adversary was a coward, he thought, 
and he felt his strength redouble at the knowledge. 
Then something gave way ; he found himself slipping. 
He let go of the man, but it was too late, he was fall- 
ing — falling. Then below him he saw a white object 
Ijdng on the strand. It was the dead body of the girl 
for whom they had been struggling. From the top of 
the cliff he heard a laugh. '* I killed her ! '* a voice 
cried to him triumphantly. He looked up, and there, 
on the cUff above him, was his adversary laughing 
at him, with that broad sneer still upon his face. 
Stephen woke with a start. So it was a dream after 
all, and he was still in his bed at the hotel at Padding- 
ton. He looked at his watch. It was almost nine 
o'clock, and he had no time to lose. It did not take 
him long to make his toilet and put together his things 
ready for departure. It was so near train time, how- 
ever, when he reached the ground-floor, that hunting 
up a restaurant for breakfast was out of the question ; 
so he made his way to the hotel coffee-room, and ordered 
breakfast. It was just about the end of the season, 
and Ivondon was empty as far as the wealthier classes 
were concerned. The hotel was not at all full, and he 
had his end of the coffee-room to himself There were 
two or three groups of people at the far end, but he did 
not pay any attention to them. He had almost fin- 
ished his meal when a waiter, who had hitherto been 
busy at the other end of the room, came up to the head 
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waiter who was at a sideboard just behind Stephen's 
table. 

" The Captain 's back again," he said with a laugh, 
as if he was telling the other some choice piece of news. 
** Got another this time." 

** Is that so ? " said the other. ** When did he come 
in?" 

" Last night on the 10.47. I^ room 39. Got a 
young one this time that ought hardly to have left 
school." 

** Some fine day the Captain will be getting a lesson 
that he won't be in a position to remember," was the 
reply, and then, the waiters drifting to the other end 
of the room, Stephen heard no more of their conver- 
sation. 

It made little impression upon him, in fact all that 
he learnt from it was that a certain Captain, who had 
stayed there before and returned the previous night, 
was none too well liked by the head waiter. ** Forgot 
him when he went away ! " was the young man's com- 
ment to himself upon what he had overheard, and the 
conversation was dismissed from his thoughts. A few 
minutes before train time he was paying his bill at the 
office, when a brusque voice beside him asked, ** Where 
are my letters, the letters for 39 ? " It was not said so 
much as a request as a command, and Stephen, turning 
sharply round, found himself face to face with the man 
whose arrival he had witnessed the night before. 

He hurried down to the platform and took his seat in 
the train, but it was not till he was well under way, 
being carried smoothly past the lovely villages of the 
Thames valley, that his thoughts returned to the con- 
versation he had listened to. ** So that is the Captain, 
is it ! " he mused. ** Well, I 'm glad that I 'm not in 
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the army to be under him. I pity that wife of his — " 
He broke off. The latter part of the conversation 
between the two waiters had just recurred to him. A 
new light shone on him, making him flush as if with 
anger, and clench his fists. 

** Good God ! Is that what they meant ? '* It was 
not a very pleasant thought, but the talk about the 
* * new one ' ' and * * ought not to have left school * * came 
back to him with redoubled force. What if they meant 
that girl — ^the owner of that lovely face. ** What else 
could it refer to?'* he asked himself, but he could 
think of nothing. There was no doubt, they had dis- 
tinctly said '* room 39.*' No, it must be that ; and yet 
she looked so innocent, not at all like a woman whose 
beauty was her livelihood. Still, one can never tell ; 
besides, the want of heavy luggage pointed significantly 
in this direction. Married people off on their honey- 
moon would certainly have more than that, and what 
if these were not married. This was the girl he had 
admired and thought so loving. This was the face he 
had dreamed about that night. Pshaw — ^it was her 
business — she was paid for it. And, disgusted at the 
direction in which his thoughts were carrying him, he 
buried himself in a newspaper ; but still his attention 
wandered — ^he could only see that face he had thought 
so sweet and innocent, looking pleadingly towards him 
asif for help. 



CHAPTER III. 

A BUNCH OF HONEYSUCKLE. 

THE journey to Cornwall is not a very long one as 
far as distance is concerned, but that it is a very 
tedious one, all who have taken it know to their cost. 
Up to Plymouth, the train does make some pretence to 
keeping up a fair rate of speed, but when that point 
has been passed, with a single track, and stops at every 
wayside station, however small, the journey is not one 
to commend itself to travellers, and it is possibly for 
this reason that Cornwall is so little known to the 
inhabitants of the rest of the country. 

Stephen, however, did not find the time pass very 
heavily. He was traversing a part of the country that 
he had often heard of but never seen, and then he 
was fully conscious that each hour was bringing him 
so much nearer to the interview that was to decide his 
future. 

Of course this was only an interview, he knew that, 
but still people do not send for a man all that distance 
unless there is a very good chance of their engaging 
him. So Stephen had tried to give up all anxiety on 
that point, and had taken refuge in speculations as to 
what manner of folk these were among whom his life 
was to be cast. The sun shone out by the time that 
they had gotten fifty miles or so away from the city, 
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and the young man fdt its brightening influence at 
once ; so much so that he had put from his mind all 
the disquieting thoughts with which his journey had 
commenced. He had written the previous day to 
announce his compliance with Mrs. Garston's request, 
his intention being to spend that night at the hotel (he 
had bought a guide-book for the purpose of looking it 
up), and then, on the next day, he could give his cor- 
respondent as long an interview as she required. He 
had succeeded in conjuring up in his own mind, not 
only a lively image of his future patron, but also her 
history and mode of life, referring two or three times 
to the letter, for it was from that alone that he could 
get any data. ** She is a widow, that *s sure ; " he 
argued. ** If her husband had been living she would 
not have troubled about this, for women hate business 
of this sort, and have n*t any capacity for it either. 
She uses the third person all through, which shows 
that if she is not in society, she wishes to be. Most 
Ukely it is the last. Trevenon Lodge does n't impress 
one very much with its grandeur. Probably it is the 
end one of a row of jerry-built modem villas with all 
the latest conveniences, damp walls, and a two by four 
garden included. The whole concern run up in a 
month or two by some enterprising contractor ; who 
knows but what it was Garston himself.'* 

The thought of the deceased contractor's widow and 
her pretensions to style made him smile to himself. 
** I must be getting cynical," he thought ; ** anjnvay, 
it 's only a guess at best, so there can be no harm in it, 
and it will be amusing to see how near my ingenuity 
has brought me to the truth. Next there 's Master 
Garston, got to be coached for Oxford ; Oxford and 
idleness being nowadays more respectable than Corn- 
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wall and contracting. If that 's really the case, it is a 
moral certainty that he is going to either Magdalen or 
* the House/ the less breeding we have the sweller 
must be the college. Don't suppose the kid will be 
clever. Probably does not reHsh the idea at all, had it 
shovelled upon him by the enterprising mother. Then 
when he gets there he will take his revenge by joining 
the fastest set in his college, squandering all the cash 
that he has, and a great deal that he has n*t besides. 

*' I would not mind betting two to one that he 's an 
only child, been spoilt all his life, and told that when he 
was a man he would be something better than his father, 
till at last he got puffed up with his own conceit and 
patronised the poor contractor from the height of his 
social eminence. Mother evidently thinks a lot of him, 
or she would not have sent all this way for a tutor. 
Wonder what the salary will be. Five pounds a month 
and board in the back parlour of the late lamented, 
that 's about the style of such people I should imagine ; 
buy Greek by the yard and want a price with a farth- 
ing in it. Anyhow, I fancy I am tough enough for it. 
I *ve got to get some sort of a place, at any rate until 
September ; and probably that is as long as they want 
me for, just to put the finishing touches on the animal, 
sort of civilise him a bit before he goes up.** 

These fanciful conceptions of his future patron 
amused him not a little. '* Of course I may be all 
wrong from the start, but it does not hurt anyone. 
I 'm prepared for the worst in any case ; it could not 
outdo the contractor's widow, and guessing has the 
merit of making the time pass. * * And certainly it had, 
for they reached the junction where he was to leave 
the main line, before he was aware that he was within 
several miles of it. ** It 's getting interesting now,'* 
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he thought, as he took his seat in the branch-line train ; 
** an3rway, by this time to-morrow I shall know all 
about it. Wonder if she has got any more men down 
on approval, — ^rather too costly a game I should fancy.' * 
And he looked out on the platform at the crowd who 
were changing trains like himself, but failed to recog- 
nise anyone who had the appearance of being on a 
similar errand to himself. 

The long summer day was drawing to a close as the 
train drew up at the station. Stephen had had several 
views of the bay as the train wound along the edge of 
the cliflFs, and as he stepped forth on to the platform he 
made up his mind that at any rate he had nothing to 
quarrel with in the locality. 

There were not many passengers. The crowd who 
had got into the train at the junction had left it again 
at one of the two stations at which they had stopped 
en route y so Stephen had no trouble in finding out the 
porter fi-om the hotel at which he had decided to stay. 
He had just reached him, when a smart young groom 
came running up and touched his hat. " Beg your 
pardon, sir, but are you Mr. Lescombe ? *' 

Stephen stared at him. ** Yes,'* he replied, ** what 
do you want ? *' 

** Mrs. Garston has sent the carriage down, sir," said 
the groom, with another touch of his hat ; ** have you 
any luggage in the van, sir ? '* 

Stephen was astonished. **This is style," he 
thought ; ** the contractor theory won't solve this." 

** No, this is all I have got ; " he answered, handing 
the bag to the groom, who took charge of it, and led 
the way through the ticket-office to where a high dog- 
cart with a good-looking chesnut in the shafts was 
standing. The groom swung the bag into the space 
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beneath. "Will you drive, sir?'* he asked, prepar- 
ing to mount on the back seat. 

** I do not know the way. No, you had better." 
And the groom mounting beside him, they started off. 

** Is Trevenon I^odge far ? '' he asked. 

** Three miles, sir,'* said the man ; ** you see, we are 
really as near to I^elant station, but then St. Ives is 
where we have to come to get things, — there are no 
shops in I^elant, — so we use the station there too." 

Stephen was occupied in admiring the scenery round 
him. They had ascended the hill at the back of the 
village and could see the ocean stretching away to the 
North and Westward. The sun was just above the 
Island, preparing for his exit in a mist of golden splen- 
dour, and lycscombe thought that he had not often 
seen a much prettier sight. Instinctively his thoughts 
were carried back to the sunsets he had looked upon 
from the study window of the little vicarage, and a 
slight shadow crossed his face. Perhaps the groom 
noticed it, for he remarked : 

** It can be terribly rough here at times, sir. Last 
winter two steamers, coming round the Land's Knd, 
put in here for shelter, and both went ashore just at 
the bottom of that headland. Yes, sir," he added, 
** I 've seen the spray wash clean over the Island, 
and it takes a big storm to do that." 

Stephen did not feel very communicative just then, 
but he saw that he must do something to keep up his 
end of the conversation. Noticing the dog-cart, it 
struck him as odd that it should be kept by a widow 
lady. ** I notice you use a dog-cart," he said, ** does 
Mr. Garston drive then ? " 

** Master Frank ! Oh no, sir ! You see this dog- 
cart is Miss Edith's ; we generally send the brougham 
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to the station, but to-day as it was so fine, she said we 
had better take this, you might likely prefer to see 
something of the country around you.'* 

**So there was a Miss Edith as well as a Master 
Frank, ' ' thought the young man to himself. * * Wonder 
if I 've got to coach her too ! '' was his mental ex- 
clamation. Girls who drove dog-carts did not rank 
very highly in his estimation. He had seen one or two 
of that species at the Varsity ; girls whose brothers 
were in the fastest sets, and who came up to visit them 
with the object of cutting a dash in Commemoration 
week. This was even worse, he thought, than the 
contractor, and he mentally pictured ' * Miss Edith ' ' 
as a tall masculine girl with a propensity for slang, 
now and then seasoned with something stronger, and 
holding decided opinions of her own, especially upon 
points hitherto considered to rest exclusively within 
the domain of man. 

His reflections were cut short by their passing 
through a massive stone gateway overgrown with ivy 
and other creepers, and entering upon a level drive 
where the sound of the horse's hoofs alone broke the 
stillness. They drew up at the door of an old mansion 
house, which the trees had hidden from their view 
until they were almost upon it. 

It was a fine old house, built of stone, but very little 
of this was to be seen by reason of the creepers that 
covered it almost to the roof. It was of only two 
stories, and, though not out of the way in point of size, 
had a look of roominess and comfort that was strongly 
suggestive of ease. Stephen had hardly alighted from 
the dog-cart when the door was thrown open by a foot- 
man, who, advancing, took I^scombe*s bag firom the 
groom. 
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As he stepped into the hall, which was spacious 
and thickly carpeted, hung with trophies of the chase 
and many uncouth weapons from far-off lands, a door 
on the right opened and Stephen found himself in 
the presence of a tall, kindly-featured lady, evidently 
Mrs. Garston. She was, as near as he could judge, 
slightly past the age of forty, though time had dealt 
very lightly with her, and she looked much younger, 
for the cares of her life had been few and far between. 

There is nothing which ages one faster than anxiety, 
and this was just what Mrs. Garston had never known. 
The policy of her life had been to avoid unpleasant- 
ness in every shape or form, and if her face was any- 
thing to judge by, she had succeeded. If she erred, it 
was ever upon the side of leniency. She was, if any- 
thing, too charitable, — that is, not so much in money 
matters, though she was generous enough as far as 
that was concerned, as in her thoughts. She had sel- 
dom been known to make a slighting remark about 
any who moved in her circle of society, and some of her 
neighbours deserved but little leniency on this head. 
* * Is it true ? Is it kind ? Is it useful ? ' ' were the three 
questions she had taught her children to ask themselves 
before speaking ill of anyone, and she herself lived up 
to the principles of her teaching. 

Her less charitable acquaintances had said that she 
was weak in will, and that it was rather hatred of 
worry than love for kindness that prompted her 
actions. But though she certainly had a great horror 
of a scene, or anything approaching it, she had a very 
kind heart, as many of the poorer people living in the 
district could testify. 

There was, however, one blemish upon her character 
— ^her excessive worship of fashion. Society was to her 
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a system of caste as sacred as religion itself, and on this 
point she was inexorable. 

In what she called their own station of life, she had 
sjrmpathy, and to spare, for all people ; but let anyone 
presume upon a position to which she considered that 
their birth gave them no right, and no one was more 
firm than she in refusing to recognise them. She was 
simply adored by the poor around her, for the reason 
that, knowing the barrier which separated them, she 
could treat them as equals without the least fear of 
their ever presuming upon it. Of old family herself, 
she had married Mr. Garston, who, though not wealthy 
in that sense which wealth would be taken to mean in 
a I/)ndon drawing-room, could trace clear descent back 
for nine generations to the then lord of the manor of 
St. Ives, since whose time, for it was entailed, Tre- 
venon Lodge had been the family seat. Mrs. Garston 
had wealth if her husband had not, but this was ofiFset 
by the county standing of the family into which she 
had married, and it had been considered in every way 
a wise and highly satisfactory match. Wise it cer- 
tainly may have been, for the question of love was not 
allowed to enter into the case at all. It had all been 
arranged for her, and, being of easy-going disposition, 
and heart-whole, she had found it no great task to 
honour and obey her husband as the church service 
commanded. That she had ever loved him was doubt- 
ful, for the very good reason that it was highly ques- 
tionable if she knew what the feeling was. In her 
well trained mind it was a failing that had no place, 
and not experiencing it herself, she could make no 
allowance for it in others. 

There was a something about her frank and smiling 
face that instinctively drew one to her, a certain charm 
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of manner that is none too common in this every-day 
world of ours. Stephen I^escombe felt it as she held 
out her hand to him with a few words of welcome, rap- 
idly putting the young man at his ease. 

** James will show you to your room/* she said when 
she had asked him about his journey down ; " we shall 
have dinner in a quarter of an hour, and you will find 
us here in the library when you are ready.** And she 
motioned with her hand to the door behind her. The 
room into which he was shown was a large one, or 
rather, two rooms connecting with each other by a pair 
of sliding doors which were now open ; that he first 
entered being fitted up as a study, the farther one as 
a bedroom. It was evident that these were to be the 
rooms that he would have if he got the position, and 
the moment that James had shut the door, he took a 
hasty look round at the well filled shelves and the roll- 
top desk which stood in the window space. He had 
no time to lose, however, and hurriedly making his 
toilet, and removing the traces of his long and dusty 
journey, he made his way to the library. As he did 
so he confessed to himself that at that particular mo- 
ment he was not feeling very much at his ease. 

So far, everything had been all right, but he had yet 
to meet the dreaded personage styled '' Miss Edith,** 
who drove about in a dog-cart. So it was with some- 
thing of the determination of a martyr to let the worst 
happen, that he opened the library door and entered. 
Mrs. Garston was sitting at a small writing-table appar- 
ently completing some correspondence, for she rose as 
he entered, shutting up the blotting-book, and ringing 
for the servant to take the letters to the post. Sitting 
reading by the fading sunlight that came in through 
the French window, was a boy apparently about seven- 
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teen. He was so absorbed in his book that he did not 
perceive Stephen's quiet entry, and at his mother's 
voice, ** Frank, this is Mr. Lescombe*' ; he hurriedly 
laid down the book and advanced to greet the young 
Oxonian. 

As he did so, Stephen had time to observe him. He 
was tall for his age, but rather delicate looking ; his 
face, being a trifle pale naturally, looked all the more 
so for his hair and eyes which were both very dark. 
The mother was dark and the boy took after her. He 
had her smile as he greeted Stephen, and the young 
man at once felt that he could accept the so often 
anxious post of tutor with no difl&dence here. 

Dinner was announced almost at once. Folding 
doors connecting the library and the dining-room were 
thrown open, and the party of three entered. Stephen 
screwing up his courage to meet ** Miss Edith." She 
was not there, however, and he felt relieved for the 
moment when he noticed that only three places were 
laid at the table. It was with a feeling of thankful- 
ness at having escaped it so far, that he sat down in 
the seat assigned to him. Whether he gave any sign 
of his having expected a fourth, or whether it was 
merely a coincidence, he could not say ; but Mrs. Gar- 
ston almost immediately began an explanation. Edith 
was away, she said, would not be back until the 
morrow, for which she was sorry ; and then the talk 
drifted away to other topics, Frank asking Stephen 
several questions about the University for which he 
was to be coached. 

For Stephen the evening passed very enjoyably, and 

from the conversation and the turn it took, he saw that 

both mother and son looked upon his appointment as 

certain. It was not till the next day, however, that 
3 
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Mrs. Garston, asking him into the library, mentioned 
the matter formally. She was satisfied with what she 
had seen of him, had decided to ask him to take the 
position, and the only remaining question to be settled 
was that of terms. Would he state what his ideas were 
on that subject ? Stephen had formed none whatever 
about it, and said so. He explained in a few words 
his situation to her, that he wanted more of a home 
than an3rthing until September. 

** Oh, but you must not leave us then,'* she inter- 
rupted, ** Frank will not be ready to go to the Uni- 
versity for a year and more yet ; now I do not know 
much about money matters in a case of this sort, but I 
have thought that perhaps ;^i50 a year would not be 
too little. Of course you will have no expenses to pay, 
you will live with us and be one of the family.*' 

Stephen was for the moment staggered. A college 
friend of his, whom he had thought extremely lucky, 
was a curate with ;^i2o a year, and nothing found, 
while here was his junior to have this jplum oflFered to 
him. 

Mrs. Garston noticed his embarrassment and misun- 
derstood it. ** You must excuse my ignorance of the 
case, Mr. I^escombe,** she said ; *' if the amount is too 
small, I shall gladly hear your terms. I have never 
had anything of this kind to arrange before, so, of 
course ** 

** It *s not that at all,** Stephen interrupted ; ** it *s 
rather the other way, it *s too big — ^far beyond what I 
expected.** 

So the matter was settled, and Stephen was to go 
back to town and return with his portmanteaus and few 
worldly effects which he had not allowed to be put up 
for auction. 
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The up ** Comishman *' leaves St. Ives at 11. 15 
A.M., so Stephen had plenty of time ; and as it was a 
beautiful morning, and he wished to see something of 
the surrounding country in which his new home was to 
be, he set out to walk the three miles to the station, 
declining Mrs. Garston^s offer of the carriage. 

** There is a short cut,'* Frank had said, on hearing 
his determination. * * A footpath over the hill which is 
much prettier than the roadway.'* And he walked 
with him to show him where it branched off from the 
road. 

Stephen's bag was very light, so that when he 
declined the offer of the carriage he was not putting 
himself to any inconvenience, and having fairly entered 
on the footpath mentioned, he stepped out briskly. 

It was hardly a path in which he found himself, but 
rather an old lane, long disused by any except foot- 
passengers. High hedges shut it in on either side, 
and like the majority of Cornish and Devon lanes, 
constant travel, in the old days when traffic was heavier, 
had worn the road surface down some feet below the 
level of the fields on either side of it. The road was 
overgrown with long grass, a narrow path alone bear- 
ing witness to the fact that it was still occasionally 
used. Clumps of heather and gorse, with here and 
there patches of big ox-eyed daisies and foxgloves, 
were all doing their best to render the narrow footpath 
as undefined as possible. The hedgerows were covered 
with the dogrose and the honeysuckle, while beneath 
them, in the ditch side, grew thousands of pale forget- 
me-nots. It was a perfect morning, the air alive with 
the song of birds, and Stephen was in that happy frame 
of mind in which little of the exhilaration passed with- 
out finding an echo in his own heart. He was indeed 
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lucky to have obtained such a post as the one that he 
had accepted. I^ucky indeed, it even seemed to him, 
that he had failed to obtain any one of those other 
appointments where he had failed so often before, for 
despite his first disappointments, probably not one of 
those positions would have been half so pleasant as 
this ; and certainly none could be more so. 

Everything seemed in his favour too ; the place was 
lovely, surely one could not wish for better surround- 
ings than these ; and then, the people. He had no 
fear of meeting with anything but kindness from those 
he had so far come in contact with. Clearly he was for 
once in his life in clover. There was only one thing 
which so far made him feel at all doubtftd about being 
at his ease — ^the daughter of the house. He had pict- 
ured her with but little idea of flattery at the first, and 
with the suspense the picture, rather than fading, had 
grown all the more vivid. 

But as he walked along the overgrown neglected 
lane, this disturbing element found but small room in 
his thoughts. The lane made almost a direct line to 
St. Ives, going over the hill-top instead of skirting its 
base, and not one of the least advantages attained by 
taking this route, was the view from its summit. The 
young graduate halted entranced when it at last burst 
upon him. In front, to the North-east, lay the wide 
expanse of St. Ives Bay, often compared to the Bay of 
Naples from the deep blue colour of its waters. One 
or two fishing-boats could be seen returning after the 
night's labour, the sun shining on their brown sails 
and hulls, while far away in the distance was the white 
speck that marked the lighthouse of Godrevy. Behind 
him stretched the Cornish peninsula, while looking 
across the isthmus, only some five miles wide, he could 
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see the placid waters of Mount's Bay reaching from the 
castellated St. Michael's Mount, to the dim headland 
that marked the Lizard. 

Stephen feasted his eyes on the view. Excepting 
the previous day he had seen the sea only once before, 
one simmier holiday when he was still quite young, 
but he had never had a view of it like this. His rev- 
eries had lasted some minutes when the sound of 
breaking branches down in the direction of the path he 
had to traverse, aroused him. Muttering to himself, 
** If I sit here much longer I shall not get that train,'' 
he set off down the hill. The lane on this side was, if 
anything, more overgrown than that he had left, the 
flowers growing in still wilder profusion. The noise 
of breaking branches still continued. *^ That 's a 
tourist down there, I '11 wager; they never set eyes 
on an3d:hing but they want to take it all for them- 
selves." Then he added more charitably — he was in 
too joyous a frame of mind to be cynical long : ** Poor 
wretches, I suppose they are some town people who 
only see a flower once in a year, on a day like this. I 
fancy that there are plenty here too." 

He was rapidly approaching the sound, which had 
ceased now. The guilty ones had heard his footsteps, 
he thought, and did not want to be caught in the act. 
Suddenly turning a bend of the lane, he found himself 
face to face — ^in fact he almost ran into her — with a 
young girl of twenty or so, evidently the would-be 
flower gatherer. Indeed a big bunch of honeysuckle 
in one hand bore tell-tale witness to the depredation 
in which she had been occupied. 

lycscombe stammered out an apology for his careless- 
ness, and then noticing the ground all trampled beneath 
a thick cluster of the honeysuckle, evidently the one 
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that the girl had been attempting to reach, he offered 
to gather them for her. He was several inches taller 
than she, and with the crook of his walking-stick he 
had no difficulty in bringing them within reach. 

As he handed them to her, she thanked him, smil- 
ing, and then apparently summoning up courage with 
an effort, she asked shyly, ** Are you a tourist ? '' 

** No, I 'm afraid that I 'm not,*' he replied, amused 
at the question, which he was thinking of putting to 
her ; ** I am afraid that I 'm nearer the tramp side of 
the profession.** 

The shade of embarrassment passed instantly away 
from the girl's face. ** Oh, I *m so glad that you are 
not ; you see we like the flowers, they are so much 
nicer than hothouse ones, I think, — ^more natural and 
fresher you know, — ^but mother does not like me to be 
seen picking them. It is setting a bad example, and 
if everyone did it there would soon be none of them 
left." 

** I was thinking of that myself, as I came down the 
hill," he said, ** but it would take a long time to pluck 
all these." 

** But that 's not the worst of it, you see," she said 
quickly, ** picking wotdd n't so much matter, but the 
people who come here don't stop there. They have 
decided that the poor little plants will grow in their 
dirty cities, and they try to take the whole thing away, 
sometimes leaving half the roots behind." 

** I 'm glad that I 'm not a tourist to hear my own 
condemnation," Stephen said, smiling. ** I 'm afraid 
that I did come very near to picking some to take away 
with me, but it is lucky that I did n't, is n't it ? " 

The girl was amused at his remark. He was evi- 
dently smiling at the big bunch she carried while she 
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thus condemned the principle that led her to gather 
them. 

** Well/' she said at last, ** you are not a tourist, so 
I don't care. You 're going away, so you can't tell ; 
and you are just as guilty as I am, for you plucked all 
these best ones, and to make it fair you will have to 
take some of them." And she began dividing the 
bunch. He protested, she insisting, and at last a com- 
promise was hit upon, and Stephen went on his way 
with one of the most fragrant honeysuckles in his 
button-hole. 

'* I wonder who that is," he thought ; ** if she lives 
near here. From what she said I should hardly be 
surprised, and yet people who live among the flowers 
always, must get tired of them. They always do. No. 
She is probably a visitor. I wonder how long she will 
stay." And until he reached the station, he thought 
of little else but a pair of smiling deep blue eyes. 

He found that after all he was much too early — ^he had 
walked faster than he had calculated, and had nearly 
half an hour to wait — ^so he sat down on the platform 
with the blue eyes and the smiling face before him 
still. ** Now if only Frank's sister was like that," he 
thought, " instead of— well, instead of whatever she is 
— then life down here would n't, I fancy, be very far 
short of a paradise." He had forgotten ** the terror," 
as he had called her, and now his thoughts flew back to 
her. She would be tall, and probably skinny — ^he knew 
that variety — ^with hair cut short like a jockey or a prize- 
fighter, and of course with the inevitable man's collar 
that nearly choked her. 

She would be perpetually interrupting his studies 
with Frank, to introduce her view of the subject, and 
possibly she would try to convert him, Stephen, to her 
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views on the emancipation of woman. She might even 
go to the length of discussing the probable Derby win- 
ner for next season with him, over a quiet cigar in the 
smoking-room after dinner. Well, it had got to be 
faced anyhow, he was not going to back out for any- 
one, that was all there was to it. Just then, the ticket- 
window slid up and Stephen walked over to it. ' ' Third 
single, Paddington,'* he said carelessly. 

The clerk threw down the ticket on the window 
ledge. '* Twenty-seven and nine,'' he said. 

Stephen paid for it, and then as he walked to the 
carriage it occurred to him to count up and see how 
much he had left. One by one he turned his pockets 
out, his face growing longer at each. He had just three 
shillings and some odd pence left. This to pay for 
his meals on the train and his expenses for the next 
three days at a London hotel, for it was five days before 
he had to be back to commence his duties. His face 
was very thoughtful as he took his seat in the carriage. 
There was only one thing for it. He had kept a few 
things for himself from his old home, and they would 
have to go. He could get them back later when he 
had received some of his salary. Then he remembered 
that the train did not get in till after nine that evening. 
Too late to do anjrthing that night, and he did not 
relish the idea of going to a hotel with that small sum. 
Suppose there should be some difficulty in raising 
money on his things. He had heard that people very 
seldom got more than a mere fraction of their full 
worth that way. Obviously he must stay up all night. 
Leave his bag in the station and find a seat in one of 
the parks. It would not be so very bad if it did not 
rain. 

The time for the train's departure drew near, but 
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no one entered his compartment. He was sitting by 
the door absently looking down the platform, and did 
not notice a dog-cart come rattling down the hill to the 
station with only one occupant. 

The first thing that he was conscious of, was that he 
caught sight of the girl he had met in the lane, hurry- 
ing along the platform, for the train was just about to 
start. He drew back at once, he was in no mood to let 
her see his face just then, and taking up the yester- 
day's paper from the straps of his bag, he proceeded to 
be deeply interested in the financial column. He had 
just read the fact that Mexican Nationals were steady, 
and that there had been a '* slump*' — ^whatever that 
meant, for he was not versed in stock-exchange slang — 
in Grand Trunks, when he heard his name called, and 
there, at the door of the compartment, was the girl that 
he just then wished most to avoid. What if she were 
going up by that train and should see his poverty. 
Before her he had suddenly become unaccountably shy. 
It did not for the moment strike him as at all odd that 
she should know his name — he was too bewildered, — 
but putting down the paper, he turned towards her. 

It was fully train time, and the station-master was 
holding open the door. He could hear the engine 
blowing off steam. ** Why did she not get in,*' he 
asked himself. Then he noticed that she was flushed 
and out of breath. '' Mr. I^scombe," she said, 
'* mother qtiite forgot. It was awfully stupid of her, 
I know ; she meant to give you this, so I came down 
with it to catch you before you went." And she 
dropped an envelope on the seat of the carriage. lycs- 
combe sprang towards the door, but as he did so she 
withdrew from it. The station-master slammed it, and 
the next instant the train was off. * * Was the girl 
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crazy ? '* he asked himself. What had he got to do 
with her mother. He picked up the envelope, which 
had evidently been closed in a great hurry ; the gum 
had only stuck at one comer, and yielded to the least 
pressure. Opening it, he found two ;^5 Bank of Eng- 
land notes. 

He was still more astonished. The girl was mad 
certainly ; that accounted for her freedom in talking to 
him — a perfect stranger to her — in the lane. His eye 
fell for the first time upon the card which had dropped 
from the envelope to the floor. He stooped for it and 
read, ** With Mrs. Garston's compliments.'* 

For a moment he stared at it in blank amazement. 
What was the matter with things this morning. Was 
the world bewitched, or had his good fortune turned 
his brain ? Then suddenly with an exclamation of 
surprise the light dawned upon him. Mrs. Garston 
was advancing his salary, and the girl he had met in 
the lane was none other than the terrible ** Miss 
Edith.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 



A FRIKND. 



SO another week saw Stephen installed at Trevenon 
lyodge, and to all intents and purposes one of the 
family. If the truth be told, he had had little or nothing 
to arrange, and the five days he had had in London 
were spent for the most part in sight-seeing. He had 
not stayed at the Paddington hotel this time. It was 
not necessary to be so near to the station, and, remem- 
bering that his father had always stopped at the Tavis- 
tock, he had this time done the same. It was less 
stylish, but then that suited his purse all the better. 
He found himself wondering several times whether he 
should come across the Captain and the girl who had 
been so much in his thoughts on the day of his depart- 
ure ; but I/ondon is a very big place, and he did not 
think it at all likely, nor was he wrong. It had taken 
him some time to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
about the last act of Miss Garston : for, of course, he 
had now no doubt that it was she : and, what with this 
incident of the money, and his delight at finding her 
stripped of the none too pleasant attributes with which 
his imagination had clothed her, she was a good deal 
in his thoughts during those five days. In fact, when 
he found himself once more nearing the end of the long 
Western journey, it was with a feeling almost of shy- 

43 
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ness. He could not have explained it, though he felt 
that in some manner he had not shown himself in the 
best light, and he began to dread his meeting with the 
owner of those deep blue eyes and rippling smile. He 
argued it out. It was natural enough after all. Her 
mother's forgetfulness, and her anxiety that he should 
not go without it, accounted for it all easily, but yet he 
did not feel satisfied. ** Why did not the groom bring 
it ? Surely it was not so important as all that.*' 

When at last the train reached the station at St. 
Ives, Stephen almost hung back, but there was no need 
of it, for the disturbing element of the household, 
** Miss Edith,*' was not there. As soon as he stepped 
out, the same groom who had driven him before, ran 
forward, and, touching his hat, with a smile of wel- 
come relieved him of his bag. ** Master Frank is with 
the dog-cart," he added, disappearing after the remain- 
der of Stephen's luggage. The mention of the dog-cart 
made him smile at his former doubts as he walked 
through the station to where Frank was waiting. 

** You see," said that young worthy, after greeting 
him, ' * they wanted to send the brougham ; the 
brougham is the proper thing, of course, but I knew 
you would not want to be suffocated, so I got Edith to 
let me take this. It 's hers really. Willy will see to 
the rest of your things and have them brought up in a 
cart. Whoa ! You beast ! " This was to the horse, 
which was getting impatient. ** He is Edith's too, 
and she spoils him, ' ' he explained. * * She spoils every- 
thing she comes across. Oh, but you 've not met her 
yet." 

Evidently Frank had not been informed of the epi- 
sode of the money, thought Stephen, and for the mo- 
ment he was at a loss what to answer, when Willy 
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appeared accompanied by a porter with the heavy lug- 
gage stacked on a station truck. The bag was handed 
up and stowed away under the seat, and then they 
started, the groom remaining behind to follow with the 
rest of the luggage. 

Frank was a good driver, had been brought up 
amongst horses, as the saying is, and the horse rattled 
along merrily. Neither spoke for some time ; each was 
perhaps wondering, as two strangers thrown suddenly 
into each other*s company invariably do, what interests 
he could speak of that would be common to the other. 

Frank was the first to break the silence. ** I *m 
awfully glad you have come," he said ; ** you don*t 
know how slow it is down here with hardly anyone to 
speak to.'* 

** I suppose that your sister is away at school most 
of the time," Stephen hazarded. 

** Edith ! oh, no, she has finished long ago ; but it 's 
not that. She is a girl, you know, and it 's not like a 



man." 



Stephen had an idea that he, at any rate, could be 
happy enough in the society of the girl for whom he 
had gathered the honeysuckle, but he said, ** Yes, of 
course. Are n't there any boys of your own age roimd 
here?" 

** Oh, yes. There are the Croftleys, and one or two 
more, but then they are away at school nearly all the 
time. The Croftleys go to Eton, and," he added in a 
low voice, ** besides they are too stuck up anyhow. I 
don't like them." 

Stephen knew the disdain that a public-school boy 
of a year or two's standing affects to feel for all others 
whose lives do not happen to be in the same groove 
as his own, and he smiled. ** Well, I hope that we 
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shall get along well together/' he said. " I think we 
ought to.*' 

** I know we shall ; '* was Frank's reply. ** I knew 
that I should like you as soon as I saw you the other 
day." 

Stephen said nothing. He was smiling inwardly at 
the boy's enthusiasm. He liked him for it. 

** I believe in judging people at first sight, don't 
you ? " the boy continued. 

** And in love at first sight too ? " said the elder, 
smiling. ** Well, there is a great deal in first opinions, 
but there are some people that I 've thought I never 
should be friends with, and yet they 've been very 
kind to me." 

They had no time to say more, for the dog-cart drew 
up at the door of the house. Stephen was shown into 
the same suite of rooms, a few slight changes had been 
made, but otherwise they were the same. A great 
bunch of freshly gathered honeysuckle stood on the 
table in the study, and Stephen fancied that he could 
guess pretty shrewdly at the gatherer. 

He was not long in making his way to the library, 
where Mrs. Garston was sitting. She greeted him 
kindly, and then, turning to a girl who was sitting in 
the shade of the curtains, and whom Stephen had not 
noticed at his entry, said, ** Edith, this is Mr. Les- 
combe." 

The girl of the lane advanced and shook hands, very 
demurely, Stephen thought ; possibly she regretted her 
freedom of speech at their first meeting, now that she 
knew who he was. It struck him as a little odd, too, 
that they should be introduced when they were already 
supposed to have met each other at the station, if not 
that first time when she was gathering the flowers ; 
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but he had learnt something of Mrs. Garston's love of 
conventionality at his first visit, and he put it down to 
that. 

The handshaking was no sooner over than Frank 
appeared, and almost at the same moment dinner was 
announced. 

" Don't you think that the sunset is beautiful, Mr. 
I^escombe ? " asked Edith from the window at which 
she was standing. 

** It certainly is very fine ; '* said the young man, 
approaching nearer to get a fuller view of it. 

This seemed to give the girl the chance that she 
wanted, for looking hastily round, she added in an 
undertone : ** By the bye, don't mention that money 
matter to mother. She hates the mention of anything 
in any way when once it is settled.*' 

Stephen felt a flush rising to his cheek as he stam- 
mered out some words of thanks for the trouble that 
she had taken. 

** Come, Edith," her mother's voice interrupted from 
the other room, ** all people are not as sunset-struck as 
you are. Besides, Mr. I^scombe must be hungry after 
his long ride." 

So the two loiterers came to table. 

That evening passed very quickly for Stephen. It 
seemed almost a dream, and he could hardly believe 
that he, the poor vicar's son of the week before, was 
taking his place in that family circle for all the world 
as if he belonged to it. 

But if it was the first night that passed pleasantly, it 
was not the last by a long way, so at length he became 
accustomed to it and took his good fortune as a matter 
of course. His duties were by no means onerous. 
Prank had had a good private-school education, and 
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would probably have gone to a public' one, but that lie 
was considered delicate, and also that his mother had 
none too good an opinion of the big schools where 
ever3rthing is done to break oflf all home ties, just at 
that critical period of a boy's life when he needs the 
strength of their influence the most. Frank was natu- 
rally clever, and his studies had been kept up well, so 
that his passing was, from the first, a certainty. Two 
or three hours a day were all that Stephen considered 
necessary, indeed Mrs. Garston had told him that the 
less they did the better she would be pleased, for she 
wanted her son to have all the outdoor life possible. 

This mode of doing things suited Stephen as well as 
it did Frank, and before many weeks had gone by they 
were deeply attached to one another. Frank was in 
every way conscientious, and, as Stephen found, old 
for his years. The weakness that his mother feared 
had simply been the after results of lung congestion, 
from a cold caught when he was some nine years old, 
but to all appearances he had outgrown it now ; his 
own opinion, in fact, being that it was, and always had 
been, nothing but a fiction of her imagination. Frank's 
character was to a great extent a reproduction of his 
mother's, the only notable exception being in his hor- 
ror of anything at all bordering on conventionality. 

** I hate a fuss about anything,*' he would say to 
Stephen after the two had gone off on some long cross- 
country expedition to avoid a garden party or some 
similar function ; ** they may get pleasure out of it, but 
I 'm bothered if I can." 

Frank, no doubt, had inherited this trait from his 
father, a quiet, reserved man, who, having travelled 
widely, had got into the habit of thinking much and 
saying little. Frank could not remember him, and 
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Edith, his senior by four years, but hazily. The whole 
house, however, bore witness to his wanderings by 
every grade of curio, from the inlaid work of China 
to the rudely painted shell-eyed god of a South Sea 
Islander. 

Edith, like her brother, had also a leaven of this 
unconventionality : a trait that gave her mother no 
little uneasiness, and was the cause of frequent reproofs. 
She loved to be natural above all things, and the mere 
fact of having at times to be more or less artificial, 
used, as she said, to spoil life for a whole week after. 

It was probably under the influence of one of these 
outbreaks of her natural self that she had spoken so 
freely to Stephen. But it must be said that, though it 
caused her mother no little unrest at times, it had 
never led Edith into unpleasant consequences, for, like 
her brother, she seemed to possess the intuitive gift of 
reading character at the first glance. 

Stephen naturally saw a great deal of her in these 
days, for she often accompanied the two of them on 
their country rambles, or for an afternoon's sail in their 
yacht on St. Ives Bay. Then there were visits to 
I^and's End, or the Lizard, with frequent days spent in 
Penzance. Many picnics were gotten up by their 
neighbours which they found themselves expected to 
attend, though they generally took their revenge the 
moment the party left the carriages, by going off" and 
forming an exclusive party of their own in the shell- 
hunting or rock-scrambling that invariably followed. 

Stephen had at first been not a little shy of this 
pretty girl in whose company he found himself so much 
thrown, but by degrees the feeling wore away. They 
had a common interest in Frank, to whom Stephen was 
becoming more attached every day ; and the sister, 
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who loved the boy above all things, recognised that 
this young Oxonian had had no inconsiderable share 
in brightening him up and affording pleasant compan- 
ionship. 

At times she found herself becoming almost jealous 
at the place that Stephen was winning for himself 
in her brother's affections, but she was far too sen- 
sible to let any such idea obtain firm footing in her 
mind ; indeed she could see that this companionship 
was doing Frank good, and she felt grateful to the 
young tutor for it. Stephen, on his part, when the 
shyness was overcome, found himself taking great 
pleasure in the society of this girl. There was a some- 
thing in the glance of those deep blue eyes of hers that 
drew one unconsciously towards their owner, and to 
Stephen she was fast becoming the ideal woman of his 
life. 

I^ve he had not thought of, for the reason that it 
was too absurd — her position and his were so very wide 
apart, — ^but he recognised her hand in the thousand and 
one little things that went to make his life down there 
the pleasanter, and he appreciated it. What she 
thought of him, of course he did not know. He sup- 
posed that she liked him because Frank did so, and 
when he found a specially fragrant vase of flowers on 
his study table, he knew whose hand it was that had 
arranged them, and he inwardly thanked her for it. It 
was suflScient, he supposed, that he was her brother's 
friend, and the flowers came as a matter of course. 

He was, however, to gain a nearer insight into her 
character before long, and the gaining of it came very 
near to costing him his position at Trevenon. Nothing 
further had been said about his salary. It was evidently 
the intention of Mrs. Garston that it should be paid 
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quarterly, and as his expenses were practically noth- 
ing, he had not felt obliged to make any request on the 
subject. He had found that the settling up of his 
father* s debts had called for more than he had at first 
expected, and it was indeed lucky that he had found 
this appointment, for otherwise by this time he would 
have been actually starving. He had, thanks to the 
ten pounds, been able to keep a few of the books that 
he valued the most, but his expenses in London had 
made a big hole in that sum, and at the end of his first 
two months he found himself almost without money. 

It happened that they had gone into Penzance, walk- 
ing over there for the day, as it was only some seven 
miles. 

They spent most of the time in walking about, and, 
what with the heat, for it was still early in the autumn, 
and one thing and another, Frank said that he should 
not walk back, but would go by train. The train left 
about 4 P.M., and they had got almost to the station 
when it flashed across Stephen that he had not the 
money with which to pay his fare. They always went 
first-class when Edith was with them, and the first- 
class fare was over two shillings. He had just one, 
and some odd coppers : he remembered that he had 
counted it that morning before they had set out. 

It was a decidedly uncomfortable position in which 
to find oneself, and there was only one thing to be done. 
" \ don^t think that I will go by train," he said ; '* if 
you will excuse me and don't mind, I would rather 
walk. I 'm not a bit tired, and the train will be awfully 
stuffy." 

** But we do mind ! " said Frank, turning to Edith. 
** Don't we ? And you are not going to get out of it 
that way. Besides, you said just now that you had 
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some work to do before dinner, so you will have to 
come/' and he caught hold of his arm. 

Stephen gently disengaged himself. ** No,'* he said, 
** I would rather walk." 

** Well, if you will be so obstinate, I suppose you 
must," replied Frank, ** but I can't see any reason for 
it." 

Stephen looked up and caught Edith's eyes fixed on 
his with a peculiar expression. He felt the hot blood 
mounting to his face, and, stammering out some in- 
coherent words, he turned tail, setting oflF up the street 
as fast as he could walk. 

So this girl, he thought, knew why he had preferred 
walking that dusty seven miles in the sun. He was 
sure she did. And the thought of it annoyed him. It 
was an expression of weakness that allowed any stran- 
ger to read his inmost thoughts like a book, and he 
strode viciously up the hijl that led from the town. He 
felt deeply humiliated, for if Stephen had one fault 
more than another, that one was his pride, and to have 
this girl see his poverty and understand that he had 
not asked for the salary that belonged to him of rights, 
did anything but put him in a nice frame of mind. It 
was very hot, and the hill was both long and steep : two 
circumstances which had a beneficial effect on the 
young man ; so that, by the time he had covered half 
the distance he had to traverse, he was himself again. 

He saw neither of the others till the moment before 
dinner, when the whole family met as usual in the 
library. 

** You are a nice man," was Frank's greeting, ** to 
leave us in that way ; and then Edith must go and get 
a headache and sulk all the way home." 

Edith gave Frank a warning look that he did not or 
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would not see, for he went on : ** I should have thought 
that you had had enough walking to do to-day without 
that.'' 

Stephen did not know what to say. He had hoped 
that the matter would not have been referred to again. 
His anger was all beginning to return when the foot- 
man came to his rescue by announcing dinner. The 
evening passed away without any return to the subject, 
Stephen excusing himself early and retiring to his study 
on the plea of work to be done. He had been trying 
to get some short articles accepted in the magazines, 
hitherto without success, but he was only urged there- 
by to persevere the more, and to-night he had an arti- 
cle half written which he wished to complete before the 
morning mail. 

Thoughts at first would not flow freely. The occur- 
rence of the afternoon still hung over him. It was a 
month before he would get the next instalment of his 
salary, and till then he would have many such unpleas- 
antnesses to steer clear of. He did not like to ask Mrs. 
Garston for it. It would seem perhaps that he was 
extravagant. At last, however, he became more at his 
ease, and the pen flew over the paper. Like all true 
writers worthy of the name, he became absorbed in his 
work, and did not notice the flight of time. Midnight 
had struck and the minute hand was nearing the half 
hour when he laid aside his pen with a sigh of thank- 
fulness. ** If they don't like this, then I 'm afraid that 
I can't suit them," he said to himself as he arranged 
the sheets in order and proceeded to page them. He 
was startled by a knock at the door. 

** Come in ! " he shouted, expecting to see Frank, 
and wondering what could be the cause of this visit, 
for, as a rule, the study was left entirely to the young 
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man, and Frank never came there unless it was some- 
thing important that he had to say. To his surprise 
the door opened and Edith entered. She looked 
around a little nervously, but seeing him seated at the 
desk she appeared a little reassured. Stephen was 
utterly unconscious how late it was, but nevertheless 
he was greatly surprised. 

He drew up a chair for her, but she made a motion 
of dissent. ** I won*t stay a minute,'* she began, ** I 
saw a light in your room, and I wanted to speak to 
you, so I came in.*' 

He nodded, and she went on : ** I *ve got a confes- 
sion to make to you. That is why I *m intruding at 
this late hour, but I could not be easy in my mind till 
I had made it. Mother is going to pay you your sal- 
ary to-morrow, and I don't want her to know an5rthing 
about that ten pounds. She might be angry." 

** Angry ? What do you mean ? ** he asked. *' She 
does know already." 

" She knows nothing about it. I don't wish that she 
should. I got back that morning and heard that you 
had gone, and I felt that it was n't right to let you go 
without paying your expenses from all that distance. 
I knew that she had forgotten it, she never remembers 
business things at all. She had gone out when I got 
back, so I drove down and gave it to you." 

Stephen was astounded. ** Then I owe you ten 
pounds," he gasped, " it was n't mine at all ! " 

** Oh, it 's not that. You can pay that any time, but 
I don't want her to know about it. She would have 
given it to you herself, only she did not think of it." 
And before the young man realised it she had shut the 
door behind her and gone. 

Stephen sat staring at the door half stupefied, as if 
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he expected her to come back. The clock in the hall- 
way struck one. '* That must be half-past ten,'* he 
said, looking at his watch, — ^then he added, ** Hello, 
what *s happened ? " as he held the watch to his ear. 
But the watch seemed to be going all right. He went 
into his bedroom where there was another clock. 
** Good heavens ! It must be one o'clock. Whatever 
does the girl choose a time like this for. ' ' His thoughts 
went back to the money. ** I suppose I ought to be 
grateful, and all that, but somehow I don't feel it," he 
went on. ** How in the world did she know that I 
wanted it badly?" And he found his old anger 
returning. 

He began pacing up and down the room, a habit that 
he had when he was bothered about anything. It had 
been done in a delicate enough way, he had to admit 
that, but still his pride was hurt. It looked so much 
as if he was a beggar. In the heat of his passion an 
idea came flashing to him. It was September now, not 
July, why should he not leave and take a place at 
school ? He would not get half the money, but then 
he would at any rate be free to do what he pleased 
unobserved. It was fully an hour before he made up 
his mind on the subject, and then, tired out, he at last 
bethought himself of bed. He was aroused by the stm 
shining into the windows, and looking at his watch he 
fot^nd that he had only ten minutes in which to dress. 

Coming down he found the others already at table. 
Edith greeted him with a smile, but he had not got 
over his ill humour of the previous night, and she could 
see that there was something wrong. The others did 
not notice anything out of the way, and the meal 
passed ofiF uneventfully. 

As soon as it was over Frank got up. " I am going 
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fishing with Andrew/' he said to Stephen, ** will you 
come? " 

** No, I think I had better not,'' was the reply ; ** I 
have got a headache, and I don't fancy that sitting in 
an open boat waiting for the fish to nibble will do it 
much good." 

** You wait till you see the fish I bring home," 
replied the boy, ** then you will wish that you had 



come." 



** I dare say," said Stephen, good-humouredly. He 
had no quarrel with Frank at any rate. 

So the boy disappeared to find Andrew, and Stephen 
went up to his room to get the article he had written 
the evening before. As he was coming down-stairs 
Mrs. Garston called him into the library and gave him 
his salary for the two months he had been there. He 
was glad and thanked her, though, of course, he knew 
that she had been reminded of it by her daughter, and 
that was not pleasant to him. But he could pay ofi* 
that ten pounds now. He hated to be under an obli- 
gation to anyone. As he took the money, he had it on 
his tongue to tell her that he would resign his position ; 
but on second thoughts he decided that it would be 
better to wait till he saw what offered. He would get 
a paper that morning and read the announcements. 

Edith meantime was sitting in her boudoir. A book 
lay open before her, but she was not reading. Her 
speedy intuition had told her that all was not well with 
Stephen, she had seen the troubled look on his face 
that morning, if the others had not, and now she was 
racking her brain to account for it. He had appeared 
quite pleasant after dinner the night before, so clearly 
it was something which had happened in the mean- 
time, and what could it be, she asked herself, but her 
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visit. Why he should be vexed with her she did not 
know, but she was sure that he was. She could not 
see anything to irritate him in such a thing, unless he 
had thought that she was asking him to repay the 
money, but he surely could not have misunderstood 
her. Absently, she saw him leave the house and make 
his way towards the hill lane that led to St. Ives. She 
went into the library to see if anything had passed 
between the young man and her mother that could 
afford any clue to his strange behaviour. All seemed 
well in that direction. Her mother was busy with 
some letters as she usually was at this time of the day, 
so evidently Stephen had said nothing to her. 

At length a sudden determination seized her. She 
would see Stephen herself and ask him what she had 
done to offend him. Another woman would have 
thought twice before sacrificing her pride, but Edith 
did not reason that way : she merely saw that Stephen 
was annoyed, apparently owing to some action of hers, 
and the easiest way to clear it up was to find out from 
him what it was. 

He had been gone some time before the idea came 
to her, but she resolved to act upon it at once. He 
would by this time have reached St. Ives, and he was 
almost certain to return by the lane through the woods. 
She made her way between the high hedges, now and 
then stooping to pluck some flower that had lingered 
after the majority of its kind had faded. There was 
still some of the honeysuckle, though the best of it was 
nearly all out of reach, bearing witness to the ravages 
of the wandering tourist. She at length came to the 
little open space at the top of the hill, and there sat down 
to wait, busying herself meanwhile in an arrangement 
of the flowers which now formed quite a large bunch. 
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She had not long to wait before she heard steps 
ascending the hill from the other side, and a moment 
or two later Stephen was before her. He had got the 
paper, but he had also got a letter which elated him a 
good deal more. It was from the Dean of his college, 
who had a relative, a principal of a small school, and 
the Dean, who had known nothing of the Trevenon 
appointment, had recommended Stephen. The letter 
had been forwarded from Mallington, whither it had 
gone in the first place, and its arrival at this time 
seemed to the young man a direct act of Providence. 
Had it come two days earlier, as it should have done 
under the ordinary course of affairs, he would have 
replied that it was out of the question, but now its 
receipt had elated him, and he was hurrying back to 
answer it at once. Bound up in his own thoughts at 
the change that opened before him, he did not see the 
girl sitting among the flowers till he was almost upon 
her. When he became aware of her presence he 
stopped abruptly, and Edith noticed that a shade of 
annoyance crossed his face. 

' * You did n't expect to find me here, now did you ? ' * 
she asked, trying to turn it off with a laugh. ** Every- 
one was so dreadfully busy this morning that I had to 
take refuge in the flowers for very lack of company.'* 

** I 'm sorry,'* said Stephen ; ** I did not know that I 
could be of service to you or I would have stayed." 

^* Oh, it 's not that," she replied quickly. '' Only 
Prank is away and mother has a stack of correspond- 
ence to wade through and answer, so that you see I 
am thrown more on my own resources than usual, that 
is all." 

She had set herself rather a diflScult task, and she 
was wondering how soon she would be able to lead the 
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conversation round to her visit of the previous night. 
For the moment Stephen had forgotten all about it. 
The letter had driven all other thoughts from his 
brain. 

** I am sorry that your mother is so busy," he said 
after a pause, ** I have to speak to her myself ; in fact, 
I am going to leave here as soon as she will let me. 
Oh, that reminds me,** he added, ** here is the ten 
pounds that I owe you.'* And he held out the notes 
towards her. 

The young girl sprang to her feet in an instant, 
flowers and all forgotten. **What!** she cried. 
* * Going away, Mr. I^escombe ? What do you mean ? * * 

He was surprised at the excitement betrayed by her 
question. ** I mean just that,** he said, smiling ; he 
had no cause to be angry now. ** I have had an ap- 
pointment in a school offered me, and I am going back 
to write and accept it.** 

" You ! ** she said, and the girPs face fell. This 
was indeed an unexpected development. " But why ? ** 
she added, hastily recovering herself. ** Does this 
place not suit you, don*t you like it ? If there is any- 
thing that you do not, we could change it at once.'* 

Girl as she was, she had some knowledge of the 
world : enough at any rate to need no telling that the 
salary of an assistant master would not be half what 
Stephen was getting now, and this knowledge made it 
all the more inexplicable. 

** Oh, that is all right,** he said uneasily, for she had 
unconsciously hit his reason at once ; ** a mastership 
has several advantages ; besides, in this case, the head- 
master is a personal friend, which makes it all the 
pleasanter. I must be going on though, to tell your 
mother. Of course I shall not think of going till she 
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has found another tutor for Frank.*' And he began 
to move off down the hill. 

She had taken the notes mechanically, and was still 
holding them. His last sentence had struck a new line 
of thought in her mind. Hitherto she had only realised 
that she was about to lose a man whom she had hoped 
to consider her friend, but now she thought of Frank. 
And the two had been getting on so well together. 

** I will walk with you,*' she said; ** I am going back 
now.'* 

Stephen stared at her. She was leaving the flowers 
just where they had fallen. 

** Shall I bring these ? You are forgetting them," 
he said. And he stooped and began to gather them 
up. 

** No," she replied, ** I don't want them ; leave 
them, they are not worth taking home." 

He was at a loss to understand her, but he said 
nothing. 

They walked along a short way in silence. Stephen 
felt that what he had said about the school was rather 
a poor reason to give his companion, and after a bit he 
returned to the subject. ** You see," he said, ** a 
school gives one experience that a tutorship does not 
— ^the characters are necessarily so varied and interest- 
ing, more so than one gets the chance to observe any- 
where else." 

He felt inwardly that his excuses were but lame 
ones. They had a ring of insincerity in them, for it 
was hard to make his conscience believe that he really 
approved the change as much as he would have the girl 
at his side think. 

They had walked a little way onward when she sud- 
denly stopped and turning faced him. ** Mr. I<es- 
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combe,'* she said, ** you are not telling me the whole 
truth. There is some other reason behind it/' 

The attack was as sudden as it was unexpected. 
Lescombe was taken completely off his guard. 

He stammered out something unintelligible, but try 
as he would, he could not prevent the colour from ris- 
ing to his face. For the moment he had cast down his 
eyes as if searching for some way out of the difficulty 
on the ground. When he raised them again he saw 
hers turned full on him, scrutinising him with a look 
that appeared to have more of sorrow than the indigna- 
tion he had looked for. 

** I did n't mean to be rude," she went on, ** but I 
can see that there is something troubling you here, for 
you would not want to go and take this mastership 
otherwise. Now would you ? " 

He was silent. 

** You see," she added, *' I am perfectly frank with 
you, why will you not be the same ? " 

Stephen was feeling more and more uncomfortable. 
He wished that someone would come along the lane 
just then and let him escape, but the chance did not 
offer. She came close up to him. 

**I>t us sit down on this bank," she said, **and 
talk it over. There is something here that needs clear- 
ing up, and we will not say anything that is not the 
truth. Will you promise ? " 

Stephen obeyed her, giving the required promise. 
He felt as if she was exercising some fascination over him. 

** Now will you tell me honestly what is your reason 
for leaving here ? " she asked when they were seated. 

** I would rather not, if you don't mind," replied 
Stephen. 

** Well," she continued, ** if you don't like to, do 
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not ; but I want you to answer me one question — ^will 
you ? Has it anything to do with what I said to you 
last night?" 

He was getting cornered, and realised that the best 
plan was to make a clean breast of it. So facing round, 
he told her the feelings and thoughts that had been 
uppermost in his mind, and she sat silently listening 
until it was over. There was silence for a while when 
the recital was ended. 

** You must think me very silly,'* he said at length ; 
** you are not angry, are you ? '' 

'' No,'* she said, after a pause ; ** I do not think you 
silly, but — I am sorry that you could so misjudge my 
motives. I did it because I knew that it was often 
done, and, besides, something seemed to say to me that 
you needed it. Yesterday when you would not take 
the train, I saw at once why it was, and I was so angry 
with myself for not reminding mother about it, that, as 
Frank said, I am afraid I did sulk all the way home. 
Then I did n't want her to know about this other,'* she 
pointed to the notes which she still held, ** so I had to 
come and see you when I did. I knew that you were 
up because I saw the study light, and if I had left it 
till this morning I might have been too late, or had no 
opportunity." 

** I 've been a beastly fool, and you are an angel," 
Stephen blurted out ; * * you don't know how that money 
did help me. I should have had to sell all my books 
and other things to get back here." And he went on 
to tell her about that time, and about his life at the 
vicarage. He had just awakened to the fact that the 
girl at his side wished to be his friend, and that he had 
so nearly thrown away the chance of her friendship by 
his hasty decision. 
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They talked for a long time, sitting there on the 
bank. There was something very pleasant in the 
glances of those deep sea-blue eyes, Stephen thought, 
and he was beginning to be heartily sorry for saying 
what he had said. 

** But you are not going to leave us now, are you ? *' 
she suddenly asked. 

Stephen was silent. It seemed rather a sudden sur- 
render. 

** Just think how lonely we shall be,'* she urged, 
** Frank will be heart-broken. He thinks ever so 
much of you, and, besides, we have straightened it 
all out now.'' 

The pleading look was too much for him. * * I won't 
go unless you want me to," he said. 

** Then that 's settled," she exclaimed ; ** now you 
see how easily we have cleared it up just by a little 
talking. But please, don't ever think about me in that 
way again, you won't, will you ? I want you to let me 
be your friend." 

The young man agreed. 

** That is all right," she said, smiling ; ** now let us 
go and get the flowers we left, they were not so very 
bad, after all. ' ' And laughing they both set off up the 
hill. 

** By the bye," she said after they had gone a little 
way, ** I am not going to tell them what we have been 
talking about, you can, of course, but I shall not." 

" I shall not either," was the young man's reply. 

And that afternoon's mail carried a letter from 
Stephen, addressed to the worthy Dean of Exeter, 
declining the proffered mastership. 



CHAPTER V. 

'TB.n TRAII< OP THK S^RPKNT. 

THE winter came and passed away, and the hedges 
at the lane sides were once again becoming green. 
Stephen still held the position of tutor to Frank, living 
at Trevenon as one of the family. That talk with 
Edith in the lane had banished for good and all any 
thoughts he had entertained of resigning his post, and 
he was already beginning to look with apprehension 
towards the autumn, when Frank would go to the 
University, and he have to find a place as assistant 
master in a school ; this time in earnest. 

Though he did not realise it at the time, that talk of 
his with Edith, or rather hers with him, had done him 
no little good ; and when he came to see it in this light, 
as he eventually did, he was not a little grateful to her. 
He recognised that, to have acted on his hasty resolu- 
tion of leaving the Garstons would have been throwing 
away an opportunity such as rarely falls to the lot of a 
man in his position — an opportunity that he could ill 
afford to lose, — and he felt in his heart that, though 
Edith had apparently based her requests for his recon- 
sideration of his determination to leave on the welfare 
of Frank, she had not been ignorant of the effect that 
it would have upon his fortunes too. 

It had made no small difference in their lives too, it 
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having established a bond of sympathy which daily drew 
them nearer together. The young man found that he 
had in this girl a friend such as but few men ever win ; 
and coming at a time when he was in a position to 
feel his loneliness with peculiar force, he was all the 
more touched by the kindness that prompted it. Edith, 
on her side, with a woman's quick intuition, had judged 
Stephen's character better than even he could himself. 
She saw that he possessed ability of no mean order, 
and what was more important still, that he was a deep 
and serious thinker whose heart was in the right place ; 
but she also realised that he needed the influence of 
some strong friendship to steady his judgment and pre- 
vent any sudden determination, hastily arrived at, from 
causing him to do some rash act that might afifect 
injuriously the whole course of his life. Such a friend 
she determined to become to him. She was not, as her 
mother was, fond of society in the ordinarily applied 
acceptance of that word. Her mode of bringing up, 
her free life, and her constant watchfulness over Frank 
caused her to think over many matters that the average 
woman, and man too, is ready to accept unquestioned ; 
and she had the rare gift of persistency, which allowed 
her to follow out her ideas to their logical conclusions. 
In the presence of casual company she scarcely ever 
felt at ease ; the world in which they lived and moved 
was not her world, and to her mind their favourite 
topics seemed either trivial or foolish. Her intense 
longing to become something caused their inertia to 
grate very harshly upon her sensibilities. In Stephen 
she had recognised a being of an altogether different 
class — ^he was inexperienced and he was sincere, two 
qualities that found no place in the accomplishments 
of the majority of the society people with whom her 
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mother associated. Then, the friendlessness of his posi- 
tion had appealed to that sentiment which in woman is 
ever uppermost — ^her pity, — and when she had dreaded 
that he was going to throw up an appointment which 
he could not afford to lose, simply from some false sense 
of delicacy because she had guessed his poverty and 
helped him, she felt that, if she was not herself to 
blame, at any rate she had a dear duty to perform in 
preventing him from doing anything so rash, and it 
was for this reason that she had spoken out so plainly. 

Despite his advantage in years and education, in 
knowledge of the world there were many things in 
which her advice was of infinite help to him ; and the 
readiness and tact with which she offered it, made him 
realise its value, and the kindness that prompted the 
action, all the more. This friendship was fast having 
its effect upon Stephen. The consciousness that there 
was someone who would be pained if he made any false 
step ; someone who took an interest in him for his own 
sake, made him careful to suppress any tendency to 
hasty or ill-thought-out action. He was learning the 
lesson that all of us have at some time or another the 
opportunity of acquiring, though many are wilfully 
blind to it till it is too late, — ^the infinite power for good 
that lies in the friendship of a true woman. 

They were getting to see much more of one another 
than they had done at first, Edith more often accom- 
panying her brother and the tutor on their rambles ; 
and frequently, when Frank was off on some expedi- 
tion of his own, the two would go off for a long walk 
through the country lanes together. Stephen had at 
first been rather at a loss to understand her proffered 
friendship. His life of reserve, enforced by the neces- 
sity for economy, had made him suspicious of any pro- 
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testations of good-will. Out of the swim himself when 
at Oxford, he had had ample leisure to observe the 
friendships of some of the men around him, and the 
tone of his college being rather fast at that period, had 
not given him any too bright a view of things. 

I/)ng and frequent rambles naturally invite confi- 
dences, and, before Stephen had been in Cornwall six 
months, he had come to regard Edith much in the 
light of a sister, younger in some things but of vastly 
greater experience in others ; for in many things it was 
he who sought, and she who gave, the advice. The 
friendship, however, did not end there. They found 
that in a variety of subjects their opinions and tastes 
were in harmony ; the books that one liked, the other 
liked too ; the pictures or the scenes that aroused pleas- 
ant recollections in the one, hardly ever failed to give 
rise to similar emotions in the other. Many a long 
winter evening had they spent in the library, the 
young man reading aloud from some book, the girl 
listening, and then, when it was over, discussing it 
between them and comparing their criticisms of the 
plot and characters. 

But if the friendship between the young man and the 
girl grew stronger, that between her brother and the 
tutor in no wise diminished. Frank thought all the 
world of Stephen, and looked up to him in all matters ; 
while on the other's part the friendship was no less sin- 
cere. Mrs. Garston, too, appeared well satisfied with 
the way that things were going, and seeing her chil- 
dren happy and not dependent upon her for amuse- 
ment or diversion, had all the more time to mingle with 
that society which she loved. 

One afternoon they had been out driving in the landau 
— ^that is, Edith, her mother, and Stephen, for Frank 
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was never on hand when a ** calling shindy," as he 
expressed it, was the order of the day. The carriage 
was nearing home, when in the road before them they 
observed two people walking. They stepped aside to 
allow the carriage to pass, and as they did so, Edith 
noticing that it was a Mr. and Mrs. Entwell, new 
neighbours of theirs, bowed in return to their saluta- 
tion. Stephen had of course raised his hat, but was 
surprised to notice that Mrs. Garston had made no 
motion, keeping up the conversation as if she had not 
seen them ; and as she was a little short-sighted, Stephen 
put it down to that and thought no more of it. 

It happened that Stephen had a book half read, 
which he was very anxious to finish that evening, so 
when they reached home he repaired with it at once to 
the library. He did a great part of his work in this 
room now. The study seemed lonelier to him than it 
had done at first ; besides, there was always a chance 
of Edith's being in the library, and though perhaps he 
was hardly conscious of it, this had no small weight in 
deciding him to study there. 

This particular evening he had sat down in front of 
the window, a favotuite seat of his, to read by the fast 
dwindling light, for it was still early in the year, and 
the days were but little longer than they had been in 
midwinter. There were folding doors connecting the 
library with the dining-room, but at this time of the 
year they were rarely used, heavy curtains being hung 
across the aperture, making each room look cosier, and 
keeping the temperature in both nearer the same degree. 

Stephen settled himself for a quiet half-hour's read- 
ing, supposing that the two ladies had gone up-stairs 
immediately after their drive. The book was absorb- 
ing, and he had been sitting there for some time when 
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he became conscious of voices in the dining-room, 
which the curtains but dimly muffled. They had been 
conversing for some time, and he was only vaguely 
conscious of it, not giving thought to the matter until 
the fading light made it impossible for him to see the 
print any longer. His first impulse was to rise and 
leave the room. He hated anything approaching to 
eavesdropping, no matter what the subject of the con- 
versation might be. He was about to carry out his 
intention, when it struck him that the conversation had 
been proceeding for some time, and that his action of 
going out would be heard by the two in the next room, 
and construed as showing that he had heard what was 
being said. Evidently, he thought, the best thing was 
to sit still. If they did come in, they would not suspect 
him of having heard, seeing that he had not moved or 
given any sign. So he had nothing for it but to hear 
it all. 

** But, mother, I don't see it in that light,*' Edith's 
voice was saying. 

** Perhaps not," Mrs. Garston replied, ** but you will 
learn to look upon it as I do, and do as I think right in 
the matter. The Entwells are not fit people for our 
acquaintance, and I do not wish to have my daughter's 
name associated with theirs." 

** I 'm sure it could not do me any harm," Edith 
protested ; ** I am not afraid of that, and even if Mr. 
Entwell did marry beneath him, what then? That 
does not prevent her from being one of the kindest 
little women I know." 

** Your ideas are mistaken, child," her mother re- 
plied. ** You are young yet, and do not see things as 
you will later, when you have had more experience of 
the world." 
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** But, mother, what am I to do when I meet Mrs. 
Entwell ? You know I have had a long talk with her 
already, and we are quite good friends! " 

** You must not acknowledge her if you meet her 
again. You can easily avoid it." 

" But we are such friends already." 

** That is unfortunate. You should not have been 
so hasty in forming this undesirable acquaintance. But 
it is she that must suffer, not you, so I forbid you to 
speak to them again. No one here recognises them, 
and they will soon find themselves put in their proper 
place. If Mr. Entwell chooses to marry a common 
shop-girl, then he must take the consequences and 
associate with her friends. We are not going to receive 
her as our equal." 

**She was n't a common shop-girl, mother. She 
was " 

** That will do, Edith," said her mother, sharply, 
** it is not necessary to go into details. It is quite 
enough that I wish you to have nothing to do with 
them." 

And apparently she considered this the close of the 
argument, for Stephen heard the door of the dining- 
room shut as if she had gone out. 

He sat still thinking over what he had heard. This 
story about the Entwells he had already become 
acquainted with. It had nothing in it discreditable, 
rather the reverse in fact, or so it seemed to him. 

The story, as told, ran that Mr. Entwell, a man of 
good position and moderately wealthy, had fallen in 
love with a shop-girl ; and not only that, but when his 
people had remonstrated with him, threatening at last 
to disinherit him if he persisted in his low attachment, 
as they chose to consider it, he had answered their 
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calumnies levelled at the girl by promptly marrying 
her. This was carrying the war into the camp of the 
enemy with a vengeance. Society, as usual, had 
twisted the story to suit itself; the general verdict 
being that Mr. Entwell, who was on the rolls of several 
society ladies on the look-out for eligible sons-in-law 
for their daughters, had been shamelessly entrapped 
by this hussy ; so, with one accord, the disappointed 
matrons, bristling with fury at the slight put upon 
their daughters by the man who had passed them over, 
resolved to show Mrs. Entwell the cold shoulder. 

The story had been grossly exaggerated. The girl 
was a governess, and, as far as that went, vastly better 
educated than the majority of her persecutors. There 
was not the least ground for supposing that there had 
been any impropriety between them before marriage ; 
but, of course, it was needful that society should make 
out as strong a case as possible, and such a slight thing 
as the honour of a poor and unprotected girl was not 
allowed to stand in the way a moment. Stephen had 
seen this side of Mrs. Garston's character before, 
though never so fully unmasked as on the present 
occasion. 

He was still musing over it when the curtains 
leading from the dining-room were pushed aside and 
Edith entered. She did not see him just at first, but 
could not avoid it for she came directly towards the 
window. She gave a start of surprise and stopped 
irresolute when she recognised that she was not alone, 
and as she did so, by the light falling on her face 
Stephen had time to notice that she had been cr5dng. 

The sight made him feel sorry for her, and he thought 
all the better of her for it. He had tact enough, how- 
ever, to hide the fact that he noticed anything out of 
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the ordinary in her appearance, and at once plunged 
into a description of the book he had been reading, 
telling her its main points of interest and general plot, 
in the bright way of which he was a master, so that by 
the time the lights were brought in she was smiling 
again, and it would have required a very close observer 
to determine the fact that she^had been weeping just a 
few minutes before. 

The next morning Mrs. Garston had business in 
Penzance, and as Frank went with her, the two young 
people were left to themselves. 

Stephen had gone to the library almost immediately 
after breakfast, Edith staying with her mother till she 
was ready to start. They were going to drive both 
ways and would not be back until late in the afternoon, 
for Mrs. Garston intended to repay two or three calls 
in the vicinity, while Frank looked up a school friend 
of his. Edith waited till the carriage had got fairly 
away, and then she went to find Stephen. She had a 
matter on which she could not rest easy until she had 
had his advice. 

As she entered the library he put down his 
book. 

She made up her mind not to speak what she had to 
say while she was in the house. Servants might be 
about and she had special reasons for not wishing any 
account of it to come to the ears of her mother. 

** I was wondering if you would like to take a walk 
this morning?'* she began. ** Old Mrs. Penrose in 
the village is ill, and I want to take her a basketftil of 
things.'* 

It was not the first expedition of the kind that 
Stephen had gone upon with her, for when any of the 
poor folk arotmd were sick, Edith was sure to hear, and 
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there was not a cottager for miles round but had reason 
to be thankful to ** the young missis.** 

The tutor jumped up at once. 

** It *s very rude of me," she said, ** to take you 
away from your book, and that makes it all the more 
good-natured of you to come.** 

** I *m afraid the flattery is out of place this time, 
Miss Garston,** he replied ; ** I had just come to the 
last page as you entered the room, and left the hero 
and the heroine brought to the * lived-happy-ever-after 
stage.' And, to tell the truth, I was wishing that 
something would come to make me go out.** 

** Oh, of course, you put it that way,** she answered, 
laughing ; ** but you see that you have to be polite and 
obliging, and then when we get back you can return to 
your book and I will let you alone all the rest of the 
day.*' 

Stephen tried to convince her that he needed the 
walk, and would not have stayed in the library under 
any conditions, all of which assertions his companion 
good-naturedly affected to doubt. 

It did not take them very long to reach Mrs. Pen- 
rose*s cottage, and having left the basket with some 
cheering words that went more to the heart of the 
invalid than the sight of the delicacies, they turned 
away. 

It was a lovely spring morning, the first warm 
weather that they had had that year, so instead of 
returning directly, they took a roundabout way, which 
appeared to suit the wishes of both. When the cottage 
was out of sight Edith turned to her companion. 

** Now,** she said, pointing to the low stone wall 
that skirted the roadside, ** let us sit down here and I 
will begin my confession.** 
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** Whatever do you mean ? '* he asked, laughing as 
he sat down beside her. 

** Oh/* she repiled, smiling, ** you think I made you 
come out with me just because your health needed it, 
and you never thought I was selfish enojigh to disturb 
you just because I wanted to have your advice." 

** My advice ! *' he echoed. ** As if I could advise 
you. It is I that always need yours.*' 

** Well it is not this time,** she replied. Then sud- 
denly growing serious, she went on : ** I really want 
your help. I am in a difficulty. It is about the Ent- 
wells, those new people that we met yesterday, you 
know. Mother says that I am not to speak to them, 
and after we got home she talked to me and was quite 
angry with me.** 

Stephen nodded thoughtfully. ** Yes,** he said, 
" I know.** 

"You know! What do you mean? Has 'she 
spoken to you about it ? ** It was Edith* s turn to be 
surprised now. 

** Yes, I know,** he continued. ** I wanted to tell 
you about it before, but I did not know how to begin.** 
And he went on to tell her how he had heard the con- 
versation between mother and daughter. 

Edith was silent for a moment, her brow clouded. 
The young man was afraid that he had oflfended her 
and hung his head. 

The girl was the first to break the silence. " Then 
you saw me ** but she got no farther. 

**Yes,** he said simply. He understood that she 
was alluding to the tears. ** And I liked you better 
for it.** Then he added : ** You are not angry with 
me, are you ? I would have got away if I could.** 

A blush had mounted to her cheek while he was 
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speaking, and as he looked he thought that it would 
not require such a great deal to bring tears to those 
blue eyes again. 

** Angry ! If you knew me better you would not 
ask," she answered. ** It was only a weakness of 
mine. I did not like to know that you had seen me — 
like that." 

So you really noticed," she went on after a pause, 

and that was why you talked so much about the book 
— don't think I can't see," she added as he started to 
deny it. 

** Well, it was awfully good of you," she continued ; 
" and now that you know all that I was going to tell 
you, I want your advice what I ought to do." 

** About my seeing you then?" he asked, half 
smiling. 

** No, you silly. I beg your pardon," she said, 
laughing, despite her gravity of the moment before ; 
* * I mean about the Entwells. I want you to advise me. ' * 

** Whether you ought to speak to them or not, is not 
that it?" 

** Yes," she answered. 

Stephen was silent for a moment. '* No," he at 
length said, ** I can't advise you. I would like to, but 
you see it would not do for me to advise you contrary 
to what your mother wishes. I am very sorry, but I 
cannot help you." 

** Then you would advise contrary to her wishes ? " 
said the girl, reading his decision quickly. Then she 
added, smiling at his apparent vexation at having 
being caught, ** so you see you have advised me 
though you did not mean to. Thank you very much." 

** You really want to continue friends with these 
people ? " he asked. 
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She looked at him, and he wished the next moment 
that he had not spoken. 

** I ought to have known it,*' he said, apologetically, 
** you never do unkind things. Why is it that you are 
so much better than other people ? ** 

A strange look came into those deep blue eyes as 
they turned upon him, a look that thrilled him through 
and through. A slight flush spread over the girVs 
cheek as she lowered them again, but she only said : 
** You think me good then ! I am glad.'* Then she 
added after a pause : " I hope you do not mind my ask- 
ing for advice. Mother has already given hers, but I 
felt it was wrong, and Frank is so young that I have 
only you to come to about it. You can hardly think 
how lonely I used to be before you came.*' 

" I hope that you will always let me help you," he 
said earnestly ; ** always, that is, when I can. You 
have never done anything but good to me since I came 
down here. I will try to repay it." 

Again the girl's face flushed, but she only said, 
** Then we always will be friends ! " 

**Yes, always!" he answered, and some impulse 
made him hold out his hand. She took it for a mo- 
ment, then let it go, looking in his eyes as she did so. 

Then they walked home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TWO REVKRIKS AND A SHADOW. 

MRS. GARSTON and Frank had returned from 
Penzance. Dinner was over. The evening had 
drawn to a close, and one by one the lights in Tre- 
venon Lodge had been extinguished. Prom Stephen's 
study there still came a gleam throwing out its reflec- 
tion in a wide streak across the lawn towards the shrub- 
bery, for, despite the fact that it was after midnight, 
Stephen was awake and busily thinking. 

He was sitting at his desk with various odds and 
ends qf work around him, but he was not working now. 
He was going over again in his mind the events of the 
day just passed, and to him at any rate it seemed mo- 
mentous enough. That day was to mark a new era in 
his life, for it had brought to him the consciousness 
that he was in love with Edith. He had never realised 
the meaning of the word before ; now he felt it. A 
new light had broken over his life, a new sun was shin- 
ing upon his world. The thought had come to him 
like a flash. He had known that he liked her ; he had 
done that ever since the day in the lane when it was 
her action that saved him from making a fool of him- 
self and throwing up a position at a time when he was 
not very far from starvation, — sl position the like of 
which he could never hope to attain again. 

77 
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That day had marked the beginning of his indebted- 
ness to her, and each that had passed had added, in 
passing, to its weight. The more that he had seen of 
her disposition and character, the more had his admi- 
ration for her increased, till to-day he had suddenly 
found himself face to face with the fact that for him 
there was only one woman in the world, and she, 
Edith. 

It had come over him while they were walking back 
from the Penrose cottage, when Edith had given him 
that strange look. He had been trying to analyse it 
ever since, but had not succeeded. It had seemed to 
him that there was pity mixed with sorrow, as though 
his words of doubt had hurt her. But there was also 
what he could not read or interpret, a look that he 
was too blind to see, that said as plainly as looks can 
say anything : ** Do you, of all people, doubt me ? Do 
you tmderstand me no better ? '' 

The walk home had been almost in silence. Stephen 
was too wrapt in his discovery, and his companion too 
had seemed to be in no mood for conversation. Ever 
since he had been preoccupied At dinner Frank had 
speedily noticed it, joking him about it. Now he was 
sitting up long after the time when the house was usu- 
ally in darkness, thinking it out. 

It was without doubt a situation of some difficulty, 
and none of the apparent obstacles were dwarfed as 
Stephen looked at them. He was in love with Edith ; 
he had no doubt as to the truth of that. His heart 
had gone out to her that morning, and henceforth he 
felt that she was to be the principal actor in his life. A 
peculiar feeUng of joy had passed over him as he real- 
ised it, a joy that even the hours of colder reasoning 
that followed had been unable to efface. He loved 
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her : this girl who was so different to all other girls or 
women that he had met : this girl who had done so 
much to give Trevenon that charm that it had for him. 
To him she was more angel than woman, — an angel to 
lead him ever onward and upward, for with those eyes 
upon him he felt that he could put forth his hand to do 
no wrong. I^ife no longer seemed objectless, unmean- 
ing. There was a plain path before him now. He had 
something to work for, a reason to make a name that 
the world should acknowledge and honour, in order 
that she — ^his love — should be honoured too. 

Then had come a sudden wave of despondency. 
After all, was it such a very great blessing, this that had 
fallen upon him ? Was it not rather a vision sent pur- 
posely to torment him by its impossibility ? * * For was it 
not an impossibility ? *' he had asked himself, and this 
was the question he was trying to solve. His worldly 
reason and experience answered it in the affirmative. 
Certainly it was nothing short of madness for him, the 
penniless graduate, to fall in love with Edith Garston. 
The idea was utterly preposterous, viewed in the light 
of the world ; as if it could ever come to anything, as 
if she could care for him. 

Then another vision would take its place. The 
memory of those deep blue eyes, as they looked half- 
pityingly, half-appealingly at him, passed across him 
like the sunshine breaking over a troubled sea, and 
before it all ideas of madness or impossibility vanished. 
What did position and wealth matter if only she loved 
him ! 

Where there is true love there can be no distrust 
of motives. If only she loved him ! Yes, that was 
the question. He wondered if she could, and the next 
moment laughed at his own presumption till the sweet 
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face again hovering before him reassured him. Then 
he set himself to argue it out. There were two sides 
to this as to all other questions. Supposing that she 
did think of him as he thought of her, would he not be 
doing her a wrong to take it for granted that she could 
not love him. 

What would conventionality matter a century hence 
compared with their marriage ! Besides, even if she 
did. not love him, only feeling for him as a friend, 
what harm would he have done by asking ! None 
to her that he could see ; and for him — it would set- 
tle his suspense. It would not make them any less 
friends, he felt sure of that. True, if he was accepted 
he knew what to expect from Mrs. Garston. He knew 
in her eyes the enormity of marrying beneath one 
according to her scale of precedence. But then did he 
not know that Mrs. Garston was hopelessly and utterly 
wrong ? If the answer should be * * No, * ' she would be 
in ignorance of it all, and if ** Yes," surely Edith's 
happiness was of more value than the old and twisted 
notions that her mother clung to. Mrs. Garston was 
not the highest authority in such things. Edith was 
of age and could do as she pleased ; it was for her to 
judge whether their marriage, if she loved him, was 
of more value to themselves and to the world at large, 
than the observance of the rules which her mother had 
seen fit to accept as the order of her being. If Edith 
loved him, he felt sure that such an objection would 
never carry weight with her for a moment ; while, on 
the other hand, its power over her decision would 
be conclusive proof that she did not love him with 
that whole-hearted affection which alone could g^uaran- 
tee absolute trust and happiness in married life. 

Then another thought flashed across him. Had 
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Mrs. Garston suspected anything of this ? Had she 
noticed the growing friendship between her daughter 
and the tutor, and was it this that had made her so 
peremptory in her commands to Edith the day before ? 
It certainly seemed not impossible that some inkling 
of the state of affairs had reached her, and that her 
conversation with her daughter about the Entwellshad 
been intended as a warning. But if it were so, had 
not Edith shown that she would not accept it as such. 
Either she had not understood, or understanding had 
resolved to defy it. If she had understood and meant 
to obey, she would most certainly have never come to 
him for advice about it that morning. Perhaps there 
was another reason for it. Perhaps she thought her 
position, and his, were sure enough guarantee against 
any such move on his part. But the next moment the 
thought was dismissed. He knew her too well, he 
thought; she was incapable of anything but kindness. 

Then there was another objection. Marrying for 
money did not strike him favourably. He had known 
one or two cases of it, and heard what had been said 
by people who professed to be friends of at least one 
of the parties in question. Suppose, after all, they had 
loved each other as much as he now loved Edith. 

After all, was he marrying for money ? He thought 
not. It would have made no difference to him, he 
thought, whether Edith were a millionaire or a beggar ; 
he would have loved her just the same. Society would 
not believe that, of course ; worldly itself, it believed all 
others to be scheming and conscienceless too. But with 
Edith* s love he could afford to ignore the opinions and 
malice of society. 

Yes. There was only one right path for him to take 
— ^he must tell Edith the whole truth, and throw him- 
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self upon her mercy. If he loved her, why might not 
she love him too : had not that look almost said so. 
Perhaps he was mistaken, but at any rate he would 
give her the chance of showing him if the feeling was 
reciprocated. 

This decision arrived at, he rose, shutting the top of 
the desk, and, putting out the light, retired into his 
bedroom. 

As a rule, it was his custom to pull up the study blind 
before leaving it for the night, but this evening, for 
some unknown reason, it escaped him. Had he done 
so, he would have noticed that his was not the only 
light burning at that late hour, for the window beneath 
his was also illuminated. Had he seen it, it might 
have afforded him food for reflection. He did not 
notice it, however, and in half an hour he was fast 
asleep, dreaming that those blue eyes were again look- 
ing at him with the magnetism of their mingled sorrow 
and compassion. 

*^^ ^^ ^* ^^ ^^ Stf 

^R ^^ ^^ ^^ *^ ^^ 

But the light in the room beneath did not go out 
when his did. It was in Edith* s own boudoir, con- 
nected, like the room above, with her bedroom by 
means of sliding doors. Edith had retired with the 
others, but it was not to sleep. She had prayed longer 
than usual that night, and, to one who had observed 
her closely, a new light was visible in her face. She, 
too, had a question to decide. 

For a long time she lay restlessly tossing about, and 
then, just as Stephen was nearing the end of his 
reverie, she rose, and going into the other room where 
her writing materials were, she lit the lamp and sat 
down at the desk. 

For a few moments she paused, surveying the paper, 
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as if half repenting her determination and about to 
retire again. 

Then taking a pen, and drawing the paper towards 
her, she commenced to write. The letter, whatever 
it was, had been thought out before. For the writer 
never paused till the third page was reached, when, 
after signing it, she took an envelope from the rack in 
front of her, and, folding the paper, inserted the letter 
and sealed it, writing the address in a firm hand. The 
address was ** Stephen Lescombe, Esq.'* 

She paused, laid down the pen, and looked at her 
handiwork. A smile came over her face, a smile as if 
she could see the future unrolled before her. Then 
with a sudden movement, as if brushing the imaginary 
scene away, she opened a small box in which she kept 
a few private papers, and having locked the letter up 
in it, she turned out the light and resought her bed, 
this time to fall asleep with the glad smile of one in 
whose ears the angels are whispering the secrets of the 
time that is to be. 

^^ *^ %^ %^ ^fi «i# %^ 

^f* ^^ *^ *^ ^P ^* *^ 

The next morning there came a change. The 
treacherous climate appeared to resent the burst of 
sunshine and the glimpse of summer with which it 
had favoured that comer of England, and the dwellers 
at Trevenon were awakened by the steady drip of the 
rain. It was weather peculiarly English, a fine driz- 
zling rain whose only object seemed to be to spin out 
the agony of it, and make everyone as miserable and 
glum as possible. The hill from which they could 
see the bay was hidden in the driving mist, and for 
those at the Lodge the world appeared to end a hun- 
dred yards or less down the driveway. The change 
had apparently had its effects on the spirits of the 
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family, for breakfast that morning was an unusually 
quiet meal. Stephen had the resolve of the previous 
night weighing upon him, and now that he looked at 
it in broad daylight, with Edith and Mrs. Garston sit- 
ting opposite to him, and the dreary dripping outside, 
he began to find his determination evaporating. 

Edith, for some reason known only to herself, was 
also disinclined to talk; and Frank, who had had a pic- 
nic on which he had set his heart planned for that day, 
could only make remarks upon the weather and bad 
luck, which did nothing but make the rest of the party 
still more dispirited. Even Mrs. Garston, who was 
usually never at a loss for conversational matter, 
seemed to have given in to the general feeling of 
depression. 

The meal was nearly over when the footman brought 
in the mail, and Mrs. Garston at once set about open- 
ing her letters, making remarks on their contents as 
she did so. ** Mrs. Bentinck wants us to go there to 
dinner on the fourteenth ; she has some cousins stajdng 
with her." ** Here is a letter from Tregallan : his 
daughter is very sick, and they have hard work to pay 
for the medicine, will I mind if they are not prompt 
with the rent this year. You had better go and see 
her, Edith, take some soup jelly, and find out what we 
can do for them." 

** Why ! *' she suddenly exclaimed, opening another 
letter. ** Here is a letter from the Major ; he is tired 
of town life and coming down to the country for a 
change. You can read it," she added, passing it over 
to Edith. 

Edith flushed. Stephen, who was watching her, 
thought that she looked annoyed. 

** The Dago, do you mean ? " said Frank, excitedly. 
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" I mean Major Willings,'* said his mother, severely, 
** I do not like you to call him by that rude name.*' 

" Oh, very well,'* said the boy, but with no very 
good grace, ** I will try and remember, but it won't 
make him any whiter.'* 

** Frank ! " said Mrs. Garston sternly. And Frank 
subsided. 

Edith read the letter and returned it to her mother 
without any remark. Stephen wondered who Major 
Willings was, but of course said nothing. Breakfast 
over, his thoughts went back to the task he had set 
himself. Edith, however, had left the dining-room as 
soon as the meal was finished, and had apparently 
retired to her boudoir, for she did not make her appear- 
ance in the library before it was time for Frank's 
studies. Stephen was not altogether sorry for the 
delay ; it would give him more time to collect his 
thoughts and determine how he should begin. After 
lunch Mrs. Garston generally rested in her room, and 
if Frank was out of the way, that would be his chance, 
he thought. 

Not very much work was done that morning. Frank 
seemed disinclined, and Stephen, who was preoccupied 
himself, did not press him. Frank appeared to have 
something on his mind, but the tutor was not inquisi- 
tive, and it was not until they had put the Latin texts 
away, that it came out. 

" I feel as if I wanted some air," Frank said ; and 
as Stephen was not afraid of the wet, they put on 
waterproofs and leggings and sallied out. 

Frank at once commenced to unburden himself of 
what was on his mind. ** Is n't it a nuisance that the 
Dago is coming down, — I mean Major Willings ? " 

" Why ? " said Stephen. ** Who is he ? " 
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Oh, of course, you don't know him. That *s a 
pleasure you *ve escaped so far. I only wish I had 
too.*' 

** He evidently is not a friend of yours ! " said 
Stephen, amused at the boy's vehemence. 

** Friend of mine ! I should just think not, and if I 
was bigger, and it was n't for mother, I 'd see him 
somewhere before he came down here." 

** Why do you call him a Dago ? His name soimds 
English enough." 

** His name is a great deal too good for him," said 
the boy ; ** in my opinion he stole it or got it in some 
underhand way. Only it does n't do to say that to 
mother, because she thinks a whole houseful of people 
like you and I of his Dagoship." 

Stephen knew that as a rule Frank's likes and dis- 
likes were well grounded. ** I 'm sorry you do not 
like him. Perhaps he is not going to stay long." 

** Oh, don't you be so sure of that," was the reply. 
** Mother will give him all the encouragement he 
wants, and Edith is not much better." 

** Well, one cannot be rude to one's guests," said 
Stephen, instinctively taking her side when he heard 
Edith attacked. 

** No, but that does not prevent me wishing that I 
could," said the boy, earnestly. ** I hate the beast 
anyway, and I -don't understand what they see in 
him." 

** Whom do you mean by * they ' ? " 

** Mother and Sis, of course. It won't be their fault 
if he does not marry Edith. If I were in her place he 
would have gone away with a flea in his ear long 
ago." 

Stephen was silent, and the boy walking moodily 
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along by his side kept his eyes fixed on the grotind. 
He did not notice the pallor that had spread over 
the tutor's face, nor the lips tightly compressed. In 
the young man's heart a terrible battle was going on, 
a battle that for the moment made him unconscious of 
everything around him. He had built his hopes on the 
sand of the sea-shore and a tidal wave was engulfing 
them. The first shock was terrible ; his head for the 
moment seemed to swim around, and within him was 
an awful impulse to cry aloud. It was only by the 
strongest exercise of will-power that he controlled him- 
self and gradually came back to the reality. The 
shock was over in a moment, but it had left behind a 
changed man from the tutor of a moment before. He 
felt as a drov/ning man when the wreckage in which 
his only chance of rescue lay, had been washed away 
from him, and with a deliberation that surprised him, 
he set his teeth to await the end. There was a con- 
fused, vacant feeling where a moment before there had 
been overflowing joy. The dream of life to which he 
had just awakened had been shattered for ever, it 
seemed. 

But the boy walked at his side noticing nothing, 
wrapt up in his own dislike of the expected visitor, 
and at lunch time it would have needed something 
more than a shrewd observer to tell the change that 
the past short hour had made in the .young graduate's 
heart. 

The sandstorm from the desert had passed, but the 
paradise that the touch of the spirit wand had called 
into existence only a few hours before, had become but 
a fragment of the wilderness ; indistinguishable from 
the waste that surrounded it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TH^ VISITOR AT TRKVKNON. 

THE week that intervened before the advent of the 
expected visitor seemed a long one to Stephen ; 
the longest that he had spent since he came down to 
Cornwall. Mrs. Garston was evidently delighted at 
the prospect of his visit, and her pleasure jarred upon 
the young man's sensibilities, do what he would to 
prevent it. Frank, with whom Stephen was brought 
most in contact, was out of temper at the mere idea of 
it, and ceaselessly wishing unheard-of evils to fall upon 
the head of his bite noire ^ ** the Dago," and so save 
them from the visit. 

But it was upon Edith that most of his attention was 
fixed during these few days. Frank's words that day 
in the rain had caused him to see her in a new light. 
He fancied that he had gained a certain insight into 
her character, but this new fact, that, if not engaged to 
this man, she probably would be in the near future, 
had upset all his data, and he began anew with his 
past experience nothing but a tangle to further mystify 
him. 

So all this time, he thought, she had been another's. 

And yet she had not acted like it ; even his small 

chance for observing such matters had told him that. 

No word of this man had ever, to his knowledge, 
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passed her lips, and yet he had been with her ahnost 
constantly. He had fancied at times perhaps that she 
was in love, but with him, not with another. Still, he 
argued, that was probably his own conceit ; and the 
young man imagined a hundred ways by which the 
signs he had before seized upon as evidences that he 
held a special place in her esteem, could be interpreted. 
After Frank's words the very idea of the action he 
had contemplated and even resolved upon seemed the 
height of presumptuous folly, and so certain did he feel 
of this, that he was even thankftd that he had spared 
himself the humiliation of a refusal. Of course, if she 
had been kind to him, it was for the very reason that 
the difference in their positions appeared to absolutely 
preclude any such line of action as he had been mad 
enough to resolve on. She had been kind to him 
as she was kind to everyone ; especially were there 
good reasons for it in his case, for was he not her 
brother's tutor and mentor ? If there had been any- 
thing more, it had only existed in his imagination, and 
it was his own folly that he had to thank for his present 
dejection. Unlike the average lover who finds him- 
self in this position, he was too generous to think for a 
moment of laying any blame on Edith. She had given 
him no encouragement, he had made the mistake of 
thinking that she had, and the fault was entirely on 
his side, not on hers. That glance of hers, upon which 
he had laid so much weight, meant nothing of what he 
had taken it to mean. The fault was not in the mean- 
ing but in his wrong interpretation of it ; and, telling 
himself that he owed it all to his own short-sightedness 
— to his too easily gratified self-esteem — ^he accepted 
the inevitable with thankfulness that, though his ideal 
could never be his in the sense that he had hoped, she 
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had done nothing to forfeit the esteem which he had 
bestowed upon her. 

So he steeled his heart to his fate, and determined 
that however deep the disappointment had sunk in his 
heart, he would share the secret of it with nobody. 
He had, as has been already said, closely observed 
Edith in the week that followed the denouement^ but he 
had got little satisfaction from that, and was obliged in 
the end to acknowledge that he, at any rate, could not 
understand her actions. A girl, expecting the man to 
whom she is about to be engaged, is naturally excited 
and joyous, only wishing that the moments which 
separate her from him would pass more quickly. In 
Kdith^s case, however, none of these symptoms were to 
be seen, though the young man observing her looked 
diligently. She appeared but little different from what 
he had known her previously, except that if anything 
she sought his company the more, and this again was 
a trait that puzzled and mystified him. She appeared 
to be on the watch for opporttmities for being alone 
with him, and twice she had seemed to be nerving 
herself to say something which she left unspoken. 

The day before the Major's expected arrival he was 
sitting in the library, ostensibly reading, but in reality 
brooding over his day-dream which had been so ruth- 
lessly shattered, when Edith entered. He was not 
expecting her, he had understood that the three had 
gone off in the carriage for the whole afternoon, and 
he was not aware that at the last moment Edith had 
excused herself. 

** Naturally she is excited at the Major's coming, 
dear child I " Mrs. Garston had thought as she gazed 
upon her fondly, that is, as fondly as her society man- 
ners allowed. 
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But Edith at that moment looked anything but 
excited, and this was the young man*s thought as 
she entered the library. He noticed that she held a 
letter in one hand, but the address, if address it bore, 
was turned away from him. He was not feeling par- 
ticularly cheerful ; his thoughts were the kind to make 
him rather the reverse, and for some reason that he 
could not have explained, he felt almost angry with 
her for interrupting his reverie. 

' * Do you mind if I talk to you a bit ? ' ' she asked, 
as she sat down near him, " I am feeling rather lonely 
to-day,*' she added, forcing a faint smile. 

I/3nely ! who was lonely if he was not, thought 
Stephen, and his look must have betrayed something 
of what was passing in his mind, for she said : ** Has 
something happened? You are looking perfectly 
wretched.'* 

** Am I ? '* he asked, laughing; he was not going to 
let her know what was in his heart. ** I don't feel so. 
It only shows how one's countenance can belie one," 
and as if to give proof of what he said, he dashed off 
at once into a lively disquisition of some topic of the 
day. 

There was a hollow ring about his words that did not 
escape the young girl. He could not prevent her from 
seeing that something was wrong, but as he denied it, 
she could not of course question him further. A few 
weeks ago she would not have scrupled to tax him 
with it, but something to-day made her more shy than 
she had been then. She had come to talk to him seri- 
ously, but his repellent attitude frightened her, and 
made it impossible for her to say what she wanted. 
There was something peculiar in the part he was act- 
ing that roused Stephen. **At any rate," he thought, 
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** if she ever had the idea that I cared for her, she will 
be disillusioned now,'* and the more he felt the smart 
of the wound in his heart, the more wildly and boi- 
sterously he talked. 

Edith listened for a time ; then she rose from her 
seat. *' I think I will go now,'' she said; and Stephen 
congratulated himself that if she had suspected his true 
feelings for her, he had at any rate done his duty in 
curing her of the idea for good and all. 

If he had seen her eyes fill with tears when she 
got out into the hallway he might have thought differ- 
ently, but then this story would not have been written. 

He would have been still more astonished, however, 
had he seen the girl rush to her room and, throwing 
herself upon the couch, break out into a flood of weep- 
ing. Then as she caught sight of the letter which she 
still held, the one she had directed to him that night 
before the Major had announced his coming, she cried in 
a paroxysm of grief : ** Oh, why had I not the courage ! 
why did I not give it to him ! ' ' And taking the letter, 
as if the very sight of it added to her grief, she again 
locked it up in the little box with her valuables, where 
at any rate it would be out of sight if not out of mind. 

All that night, while Stephen slept peacefully in the 
room upstairs, Edith was tossing on her bed. Then 
towards midnight an idea came to her, for, rising and 
hastily dressing, she made her way, as she had done 
one night before, to the door of the study. But as fate 
would have it, Stephen had put out the light and was 
asleep. So the girl had nothing for it but to return. 

** He can't care ! I 'm sure now that he can't ! " she 
wailed as she threw herself down once more. Then at 
last, tired out, she sank into a fitful slumber as the long 
spring night was paling into dawn. 
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Major Willings was to arrive eariy the next day. 
He had, he said, a great dislike for taking long jour- 
neys by daylight, and found the night mail, which left 
town at 9 P.M., more to his taste. Stephen and Frank 
had gone oflF into Penzance immediately after break- 
fast, leaving Mrs. Garston and Edith to welcome the 
expected guest. The latter* s behaviour was an enigma 
to the tutor. She had come down looking paler than 
Stephen ever remembered to have seen her, and had 
all the appearance of not having rested well ; but if 
this was the case, she had no intention of allowing the 
fact to appear, but all through breakfast laughed and 
joked, till almost at times on the point of hysterics. 
This gaiety was something that Stephen had never seen 
in her before, but knowing the circumstances under 
which the Major was coming, he naturally concluded 
that in that was to be found its explanation. In fact 
he said as much to Frank when they were on the way 
to Penzance, and the boy had remarked ; ** I wonder 
what was the matter with Sis this morning. I have 
never seen her act that way before.'* 

** Oh, the excitement, of course,** replied the tutor. 
** Girls always are excited at the idea of anything like 
this. Marriage means so much more for them than it 
does for the average man.** 

** I suppose that is so,** was the thoughtful answer, 
'* but I wish she was not so pleased about this brute of 
a Dago.'* 

** Well, you surely would not have her displeased 
with the man she is going to marry.*' 

** No, of course, I do not mean that,*' replied the 
boy. ** But I don't see why she wants to marry him 
at all, I know I would n't." 

** You are not the first person who has wondered 
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why girls marry the men they sometimes do, but the 
question isn't solved yet. Their quicker intuition 
probably enables them to discern qualities that we 
other men might look for for a year and never see/' 
said the young man, who always sided with Edith. 

** I would only like to know what good qualities the 
Dago has ! '* replied the boy, ** he has managed to 
keep them pretty dark while I have been around." 
And then the conversation changed to other matters. 

It was dark by the time that they returned, and the 
lights were lit in the drawing-room, whither they made 
their way as soon as they had dressed for dinner. 
Edith was sitting by the fireside, apparently in a rev- 
erie, for she did not notice their entry, and Mrs. Gar- 
ston was sitting opposite to the stranger, with whom 
she was carrying on a conversation about the promi- 
nent topics of the coming season. 

The scene did not strike Stephen as very lover-like, 
but he supposed that Mrs. Garston had purposely 
drawn the Major away from Edith, which wotdd 
account for her seeming glumness. 

'' Oh, here they are at last ! " said Mrs. Garston, as 
she perceived her son and Stephen enter. ** Major, 
you have not met Mr. lycscombe, let me introduce 
him." 

The Major turned in his chair towards Stephen but 
without rising, and having stared at him with a who- 
the-devil-are-you look, resumed his conversation. It 
was not a very gracious welcome at any rate, but both 
the brusqueness of it, and Frank's whispered ** Did n't 
I tell you so ? " passed imheeded, for the strong con- 
viction had come to the young man that he had seen 
the man before. Edith had noticed the rudeness, for it 
was nothing else, and at once drew up a chair for 
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Stephen beside her, and when he had taken it, she 
plied him with questions about the day in Penzance. 
Stephen only answered absently, however, for he was 
racking his mind to place the Major's features, when 
the announcement that dinner was ready, was made. 

The evening did not pass very pleasantly for anyone 
concerned, excepting perhaps the Major and Mrs. Gar- 
ston; the latter being blind to what was going on, in 
her eagerness to hear of the latest doings in town ; 
while the former was at ease anywhere so long as the 
subject of conversation was for the most part his own 
exploits. 

He had thawed a little when dinner was finished, 
and had even condescended to ask the tutor a few ques- 
tions. ** So you 're the tutor to the boy there,'* he 
had said in a half-sneering tone. * ' I should n't imagine 
that tutoring was a very elevated position to take for 
choice, but I suppose it is generally a matter of neces- 
sity. Now, in the army, you know, that sort of thing 
would be looked down upon, — too much of the valet 
about it." 

Stephen had an admirable control over his temper, 
and the disgust with which this man inspired him 
aided him not a little. It was no use losing temper 
with a man of this sort. 

** It 's merely a matter of opinion, you see," he 
replied quietly. ** Of the two, no doubt the military 
life does require the less of some things, brain work, 
for example, so that naturally there are people with 
whom it is the more poptdar." 

Though he was entirely unconscious of it, Stephen 
had given the Major a home thrust, for it was not until 
repeatedly ploughed in exams, and finally superan- 
nuated from school, that he had entered the service of 
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the crown. The Major was not as other people. In 
the majority, anger shows itself by a flush, but with 
this oflScer the sallowness of his cheeks became still 
more sallow ; but he had sufficient sense on this occa- 
sion to control it. 

He was not to escape so easily, for Frank, who had 
remained behind after the ladies retired from the dining- 
room, now put in: ** You see I can try the army when 
I 've been ploughed two or three times, so, of course, I 
must agree with you that it is an excellent institu- 
tion.*' 

Fortunately for the Major's dignity, James at this 
moment appeared with the coffee, ending further dis- 
cussion on the matter. 

Stephen did not stay long in the drawing-room, ask- 
ing to be excused on a plea of work, and Frank, who 
hated the Major more each time that he set eyes on 
him, followed the young man. 

They had no sooner gone than the Major, not a little 
relieved at their departure, began to take what he con- 
sidered his revenge : ** What a low-bred fellow that 
tutor is,'* he said, addressing himself to Edith, '' how- 
ever did your mother come to engage him ? Why did 
you not let me find you a man, — ^women have no know- 
ledge in such matters ? '* 

Edith rose instantly. ** Mr. l^escombe is my friend,'* 
she answered, ignoring altogether the last part of his 
remark, ** and so long as you are in my presence, I will 
thank you not to speak disrespectftdly of my friends." 
With which she sallied out, leaving the Major to con- 
sole himself with his own reflections, which were not 
particularly pleasant. 

This was by no means the last of the encounters 
between them, though the result was precisely the 
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same, the Major coming out in the end much ruffled ; 
in fact it was a wonder that any man of self-respect 
should persist in laying himself open to such rebukes. 

But the truth was that the Major's condition and 
position in society, as understood by Mrs. Garston, 
were very different from that with which his brother 
officers were acquainted. He was only thirty-five, but 
he looked nearer fifty, the results of a life in which 
night had too often been turned into day, and not only 
had his physical vitality suffered, but, if the facts were 
known, his finances were in anything but a prosperous 
condition. Consequently the chance of this marriage 
came as a godsend to him. Mrs. Garston, on her side, 
had an earnest desire to see Edith settled in a home of 
her own, the home to be comfortable in that sense in 
which the word is used in society, and, to her mind, 
ignorant of the actual facts of the case, the Major 
seemed eminently suitable. 

She loved her daughter in her own particular way, 
but so little was she in sympathy with her, that she 
never for a moment doubted but that, once married, 
Edith would look at the match in the same light that 
she considered it. It was only natural, she thought, 
that the girl should hang back a little at the prospect 
of the sudden change from her free life to the cares of 
matrimony — she would not have been a true woman 
had she done otherwise, — ^but as for her entertaining 
any rooted objection to the Major, that idea never for 
a moment found a place in her mother's mind ; or, if it 
did, it was put down as a piece of girlish fancy which 
she would soon outgrow. 

Girlish fancy, however, Edith knew that it was not. 
Apart from her distrust of the Major, which, like that 
of her brother, was instinctive, though concealed in 
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obedience to her mother's wishes, she had other and 
deeper reasons for not wanting to accept him as her 
husband. She had been brought up with her mother's 
old-fashioned ideas on the question of marriage — ^the 
husband's absolute supremacy and the wife's utter 
helplessness in his hands, — ^but something within her 
rebelled against it, and this something no amount of 
argument could remove. Of all men that she had met, 
the Major was the one that she liked the least, and it 
was only the great pressure put upon her by Mrs. Gar- 
ston that made her think seriously of his suit for a 
moment. 

There had been as yet no formal engagement, for 
the very good reason that, as yet, Edith had assented to 
nothing. The Major had come down on this occasion 
with the firm determination of not returning to town 
until he was the accepted lover of Edith, or rather of 
her wealth, for the Major's tether financially had 
grown dangerously and inconveniently short, and it 
was only the prospect of this marriage that prevented 
sundry persons, mostly engaged in the business of loan- 
ing money at ruinous rates, from taking steps that 
would have wound the tether in tight around the 
picket peg. 

For reasons of his own, the Major wanted to limit 
his visit to a week at the most, for, to a man accus- 
tomed to his rate of living, this country house was 
unbearably slow. He had therefore nothing to do but 
press his suit with all the diligence of which he was 
capable, but only to find himself repulsed at each fi-esh 
onslaught by this girl who had only just attained her 
majority. She was in no hurry, she said, and marriage 
was too important an aflFair to be decided without due 
thought ; a decision that she persisted in until her 
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mother's patience was wellnigh exhausted ; for Mrs. 
Garston, unaware of the Major's ulterior motives for 
seeking this match, was in daily fear and trembling 
lest that worthy officer should at last tire of these con- 
stant refusals, for they amounted to little else, and go 
oflF in a huJQF. Had she been living more in society than 
she could in that Cornish home, she would probably 
have very soon learnt how the case stood. 

The week at last drew to an end, and the Major, 
with some excuse about regimental duties, announced 
his departure, to the ill-concealed joy of Frank, and 
the great relief of at least two others with whom he 
had come in contact. He had exacted a promise from 
Edith, backed up by the pressure her mother had 
brought to bear, that, by the end of May, at any rate, 
he should have a definite answer ; and as that was the 
utmost concession he could gain from her, he saw no 
reason for prolonging his stay. 

Stephen, when he heard it, congratulated himself on 
the news, for he had been in constant terror these last 
few days of an open rupture between Frank and the 
visitor ; but, as luck would have it, the storm that he 
was dreading burst the last morning. 

The Major was not to go until the afternoon train, 
and when lunch was disposed of there was still an hour 
or so before it was time for the landau to come round 
and convey him to the station. 

The Major had gone down to the stables, to give 
orders, he said, about the carriage, and Frank too had 
disappeared as soon as the meal was over, so that 
Stephen was left alone with the two ladies. They had 
sat down in the library for a short time, and then, at 
Mrs. Garston's suggestion, went out to meet the Major 
on his return from the stables. The stables were some 
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way from the house, and the trees and shrubs prevented 
them from being seen until one was close upon them. 

The Major had reached the stables, and, after rid- 
ding himself of a little surplus profanity at the expense 
of the stable-boy, had given the required orders and 
started to return. 

Among the many pets kept at the Lodge, was a big 
St. Bernard — a special favourite of Edith's, to whom 
he had been a present. The dog had a kennel near 
the stable, but was allowed to roam about at pleasure, 
and was more often than not to be found in the kitchen 
at the house, for he was a great pet with all the estab- 
lishment. 

The Major was not just then in a particularly 
enviable frame of mind. He had come down there 
resolved to end this matter of the marriage for once 
and for all by an engagement, and the reader al- 
ready knows the measure of his success. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, his confidence of the result, backed 
up by his almost limitless self-conceit, had been so 
great that he had even taken one or two bets upon the 
result, offered to him by joking brother oflScers who 
estimated him at not far short of his true value. These 
bets he now found himself face to face with the neces- 
sity of paying. 

He had just commenced his return when he encoun- 
tered the dog. Glen, who was making for the stables, 
and, with that desire peculiar to almost all cowards, of 
wishing to see others suffer when they themselves felt 
uncomfortable, he struck the dog a vicious blow with 
his cane. The dog had never been beaten before since 
he was a puppy, and he had sense enough to realise 
the injustice, for, with a short bark of rage, he flew at 
the Major, who managed to seize him by the collar. 
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and, having done so, proceeded to rain blows over his 
head, accompanied by a liberal flow of profanity. 

It happened that Frank was in the harness room 
preparing some fishing tackle, and at the dog's howls 
he at once dropped the work on which he was engaged 
and rushed out. 

He was delicate-looking for his age, but he had two 
things that the Major lacked : a boundless supply of 
courage, and the strength of youth unimpaired by 
habits of dissipation. I^ike a flash he had covered the 
ground that separated him from the oflScer, and was at 
the latter' s side before he was aware that he was 
observed. 

** You damned coward ! '* he cried, as he struck the 
Major a blow full in the face, causing that worthy to 
loose his hold of the dog and turn to his new assailant. 

** I '11 teach you to speak to me in that way ! " he 
said, striking at the boy with his cane, and hitting him 
on the shoulders. For once, however, he had made a 
miscalculation, and before he could utter another word 
the cane had been wrenched from his grasp and he 
received a stinging blow with it full across the face. 

It was at this moment that the party from the house 
came in view of the scene, which even at that distance 
could bear but one interpretation. Edith's eyes were 
on the ground, and Mrs. Garston, grasping the situa- 
tion with commendable celerity, turned round sud- 
denly. ** Edith," she said, ** I had no idea that it was 
so late ; it is time for us to get ready. Mr. I^escombe 
will find the Major." And before the girl could say a 
word she had turned towards the house. 

The moment that they were out of sight round a 
bend in the path, Stephen ran to where the Major and 
Frank were still struggling. The former was consid- 
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erably blown and mad with rage, the latter coolly and 
deliberately dodging his rushes and getting in single 
blows upon the officer's person with the dexterity of a 
pugilist. Neither saw Stephen until he was close upon 
them. 

** Frank ! " he shouted, ** what are you doing ? " 

** I *m trjdng to teach this cad a few manners,'* was 
the reply of the boy as he disengaged himself from the 
Major. 

** Oh, you would, would you?" he added, as the 
latter, seeing him off his guard, made a furious rush at 
him. 

The graduate turned swiftly and caught the Major 
by the shoulders. ** Come, come," he said sternly, 
** we will have none of those underhand tricks here," 
and he threw the Major away from him as if he was a 
kitten. *' Frank ! I 'm surprised at you. If that 
man has behaved unlike a gentleman, he is still your 
mother's guest." 

Frank htmg his head, and Stephen ttimed to the 
Major. ** I think the ladies are waiting for you at the 
house. I would suggest that you make your way 
there, for the carriage will be at the door in a mo- 
ment." 

** You young cur ! You brute ! " he stammered at 
Frank, ** I '11 teach you a lesson some day if ever I 
have anything to do with you." 

** Yes, but it 's not I that you are going to marry," 
Frank answered before Stephen could interpose ; ** you 
would think twice if it was." And with this last shot 
he went back to the stable to resume work at the fish- 
ing tackle. 

** I fancy my fine gentleman there has learnt one 
lesson that he will not need to be taught again," he 
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muttered. * * If Sis will take a fancy to such a cad, she 
is doing it with her eyes open.*' 

Stephen escorted the Major to the house, helping 
him as best he could to remove the traces of the strug- 
gle ; but the Major's cane was broken, and the mark it 
had left on his face stood out with defiant prominence. 
Edith apparently did not notice it, at least the young 
man thought so, for she made no sign, taking her seat 
in the carriage by the side of her mother, and so the 
Major's visit to Trevenon came to an end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A GUST OF WIND AND SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

THE Major's visit to Trevenon had become a thing 
of the past, and once again that household began 
to settle into its old routine, which their guest had for 
the time disturbed. It was not, however, the same 
household that it had been before, for in the lives of all 
four of our chief personages, the week of unwonted 
activity had made some change that was to be per- 
manent. 

Mrs. Garston seemed to be the only one whom it had 
left as cheerful as she had been before, and even she 
was not entirely satisfied with the way that things 
had turned out. Her daughter's persistent refusal to 
comply with her wishes made her at times feel despond- 
ent, fearing lest the Major should escape her after all, 
and Edith be left on her hands despite her skilful 
manoeuvring. 

With Frank's conduct towards his prospective 
brother-in-law she was perfectly horrified, and for 
some time there was open war between them, the latter 
absolutely refusing to write the letter of apology which 
was the only terms upon which his mother was willing 
to have peace. It was of not the slightest use his urg- 
ing that their guest had brought it upon himself by 
attacking Glen, for against the Major Mrs. Garston 
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would hear no word, insisting that the dog must have 
tried to bite the Major in the first place ; indeed, for a 
time her children were fearful that she would carry- 
out her threat of having the poor animal poisoned. 

Frank, with the rupture still unhealed, was naturally 
in disgrace, and kept out of his mother's way as much 
as possible, consoling himself for his self-imposed ban- 
ishment with the satisfaction that he had had the 
pleasure of inflicting a lesson on his sister's suitor. 

What Edith thought of it all, the others could only 
conjecture, for she now showed a desire for seeking her 
own society, a trait which she had never displayed 
before. She was more reserved, too, than formerly, 
and, what was very unusual with her, had frequent fits 
of absent-mindedness, from which she wakened with a 
start when spoken to by anyone ; a start that plainly 
showed she had been entirely oblivious to the conver- 
sation going on around her. 

Stephen, as is often the case with outsiders, under- 
stood enough of the feelings of at least two of the fam- 
ily, to make him share the added discomfort of both. 
Edith, he was certainly at a loss to comprehend ; but 
he understood and felt the positions both of Mrs. Gar- 
ston and of her son, and he was compelled to be cir- 
cumspect to no little extent, in order to avoid throwing 
in his lot with either — to keep that strict neutrality 
demanded by his duty to the one and his friendship for 
the other. 

With his own feelings towards their late guest, in no 
wise ameliorated by the little he had seen of his con- 
duct in the encounter with the boy, he could not help 
feeling that the mother was in the wrong, and to pre- 
vent Frank from perceiving this, to the detriment of 
maternal authority, was no easy task. He could per- 
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cdve that the harmony which previously existed 
between the members of this family had been seriously 
strained, and might at any moment receive a worse 
shock. 

Edith appeared, or he fancied that she did so, to 
avoid his society, and he instinctively felt that between 
the two of them a feeling of restraint was growing up, 
and the blame he naturally laid upon the Major, before 
the appearance of whom on their little horizon things 
had been going so smoothly. 

The belief that he had met the Major somewhere 
before still dung to him with remarkable pertinacity, 
so that, do as he would, he was unable to rid himself 
of it. It was equally in vain that he had tried to place 
it in his memory. The only association that he could 
call up, was the dim recollection that it had been con- 
nected with no very pleasant circumstances, but beyond 
that all was a blank. He had studied Ribot's explana- 
tion of the cause of so-called false memory, in the course 
of some desultory reading in psychology. He reasoned 
with himself that he had at some time seen a face re- 
sembling the Major's in some prominent feature, and 
that that recollection which connected them had pre- 
vailed, where all the rest had faded. He was the more 
inclined to this opinion for the reason that it was not the 
Major's name with which he was familiar. But despite 
his reasoning it out in this way, the impression persisted 
in declining to be obliterated, and like all similar lapses 
of memory, or what we take to be such, caused him no 
little uneasiness as time went on, growing stronger 
rather than abating. Once or twice he had set him- 
self to review all the people of his acquaintance, going 
as far back as he could remember, and omitting not 
even those whose influence upon his life had been 
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almost nil, but the result still ended in nothing, and 
eventually he despaired of succeeding in the attempt. 

** I suppose a man may take a dislike to another at 
sight, and then fancy that he has had it all along,'* he 
argued, ** but anyivay, I don't seem to have been very 
far out in this case, if the Major's behaviour here is to 
be taken as a fair sample of his character." 

So once more the Major became a matter of less im- 
portance to him, and Edith again occupied the promi- 
nent place in his thoughts from which the unwelcome 
visitor had, for the time, dislodged her. He could not 
bring himself to believe that she really loved this man 
Willings ; their natures appeared the absolute antithe- 
sis of each other, and though he had of course heard of 
the attraction of contrarieties, he did not see any 
grounds for supposing that it existed in this case. 

He noticed the change that had taken place in the 
girl after the officer's visit, and that, if anything, con- 
tradicted his belief, but it was the only evidence he had 
that led him to suppose she cared for him, and of that 
he was not at all certain. 

He knew, of course, now that he was in love with 
her, and it is always hard to realise that the loved one 
does not reciprocate the affection, while it is next to 
impossible for the lover to bring himself to believe that 
someone else holds the first place in her favour. 
Stephen was sitting up late one night, as he had got 
into a habit of doing recently, thinking over his day- 
dream, or rather the fragments of it which remained. 
There had been one or two slight incidents in these 
past days which gave him the impression that a rup- 
ture between mother and daughter was not at all an 
impossiblity, and the discovery alarmed as much as it 
surprised him. 
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He knew Edith's slight knowledge of the world, that 
is, of its darker side at any rate, and he did not at all 
like the prospect of her taking such a step as this 
marriage in the dark, if it was in the dark, and some 
words that had passed between himself and Mrs. Gar- 
ston admitted of no other construction. Mrs. Gar- 
ston's ideas on many points were, as he well knew, 
radically different from his own, and he felt sure that 
he would not be at all surprised if she was keeping her 
daughter in ignorance of many things in order to hasten 
the marriage, which she made no attempt to disguise 
was her wish. 

The young man did not at all approve of this course, 
and had even ventured to say as much to Mrs. Gar- 
ston, but that lady had accepted his opinion good- 
naturedly, with a smile that would have said, ** Wait 
till you have had my experience.'' 

Stephen was brooding over this on the evening in 
question. **I would not like a sister of mine, if I 
had one, to be going blindfold into the most impor- 
tant affair of her whole life, as this girl appears to 
be doing," he thought. **She can't know anything 
about this man that she is intending to marry, and, for 
the matter of that, I don't believe her mother does 
either. 

** If I thought that it was all square with the Major, 
I don't know that the necessity would be any the 
less : a girl has a right anyhow to know whom she is 
marrying ; her whole life's happiness depends upon 
the man, and how is she to judge wisely if she knows 
nothing about it." Then his old prejudice came back 
into his mind. ** There may be nothing in divining 
character at first sight," he went on, ** but if a man 
ever made me hate him with my whole soul, that man 
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is the Major. I would n't let him marry any sister of 
mine, any more than I would trust a cur with a bone.'* 
The thought of the Major as Edith's husband had 
never occurred so vividly to him before, and the idea 
made him shudder involuntarily. ** If she does marry 
him, I pity her though ; I wonder why her mother will 
let her do it. His face would hang a dog. ' ' 

He had uttered this half aloud, and as he finished he 
started. He had said almost those same words before. 
The present was fading from him. He was in a long 
hotel corridor, and before him stood the couple he had 
seen arrive from the late train. He saw it now and 
understood the reason for his prejudice. That man 
was Major Willings. 

It had flashed across him quick as lightning. This, 
then, was the explanation of the unaccountable aver- 
sion he had felt for him. There was no doubt about 
it ; it was plain as daylight to him now, for the Major 
was undoubtedly the man he had met that evening at 
Paddington. For the moment he was staggered ; the 
presentiment had been fulfilled with a vengeance, and 
now that he had cleared up the mystery he felt little 
easier than before. 

That man marry Edith ! His heart revolted at the 
mere thought of it. It must not be, it should not if he 
could do anything to prevent it. But how ? that was 
the question. She could not know what sort of a man 
he was. If she did, she would not marry him, he felt 
certain of that. Clearly he had a duty to perform in 
the matter. It was true that he was only a tutor, and 
in Mrs. Garston's employ, so his act would amount to 
practically setting at defiance her wishes. But after 
all he felt that that was of but little consequence. She 
could terminate his engagement to-morrow if she liked, 
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he would take the chances of that. Had he not prom- 
ised to be a friend to Edith, and would he be doing his 
duty as a friend if he allowed a mere matter of form to 
prevent him from using his influence, to the best of 
his power, to save her from the evil into which she 
was rushing blindfold ? And again the question arose, 
How? 

He could not very well tell her himself. That 
would be the simplest way, no doubt, but he shrank 
from the thought of it. He had not the courage to tell 
her what he knew about the man she loved ; or whom 
she was supposed to love. It would do no good for 
him to go to Mrs. Garston, he was quite aware of that. 
She would not believe a word of the story, he felt cer- 
tain, and even if she was inclined to hear him without 
bias, where was his proof? Then the idea came to 
him, why not tell Frank ? Frank was as averse to the 
match as his mother was in favour of it ; he would hear 
what Stephen had to say without imputing ulterior 
motives, and Frank could tell it to Edith better than 
anyone ; for the two had been brought up together, 
and he knew how close was the bond which united 
them. 

If she would not listen to the tale as it came from 
Frank, then it would indeed be hopeless to use any 
argument in the idea of turning her from her course. 
But Stephen felt sure that she would listen. She could 
know but next to nothing about the Major ; she be- 
lieved him, at any rate, to be a man of integrity, what- 
ever his temper might be ; and the sudden knowledge 
of his villainy would, he felt sure, arouse all her maiden 
indignation and aversion. Clearly, then, this was the 
course for him to pursue. He would seek out Frank 
the first opportunity he might have on the morrow, and 
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tell him what he knew ; and with this determined 
upon, Stephen sought his bed and was soon asleep. 

Fate, however, was against him, for he found that 
Frank had gone off early fishing, taking his lunch, and 
not expecting to be back, so the groom said, before the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Garston had accepted an invitation to stay two 
or three days with some distant relatives who were liv- 
ing at Truro, and left on the morning train ; while 
Edith, who had refused to accompany her, had gone 
off by herself on some long excursion in the dog-cart. 
So Stephen had the house to himself all the morning. 
His resolve of the previous night, like most resolves 
still unacted upon, weighed upon him, preventing him 
from settling down to any regular work, and left him 
thoroughly dissatisfied with himself, having tried a little 
of one sort of work, then a little of another, only to find 
that to none could he give the attention they needed. 
After lunch in solitary state the loneliness of the situa- 
tion became more oppressive, and he determined to go 
down to the river and meet Frank as he returned. 

The boat which the Garston family used belonged 
to a fisherman of St. Ives, but it was generally kept in 
the Hayle River, so as to be nearer when wanted. 
This river, as anyone looking at the map of it will see, 
is peculiar. Up to within two or three miles from the 
sea it is nothing more than a small stream, which, in 
summer, abounds in sticklebacks and a few young trout. 
Two miles or so from the open bay it widens out into a 
broad estuary, a basin of shallow water at high tide ; 
at low, nothing but a mass of mud flats with the river 
meandering in and out among them. This basin nar- 
rows near the mouth to a channel some hundred yards 
wide at high tide, passing between two ridges of sand- 
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hills, drifted there by the wind and threatening to en- 
gulf the little church of I^elant as they have already 
buried some luckless edifices on the Gwithian side of 
the river. 

Stephen first made his way into I^elant, and, seeing 
that the boat was not in the basin, at once concluded 
that they had not returned, and set out seawards along 
the sand-hills, following the course of the river. It 
was not long before he descried the boat sailing up the 
estuary with a strong breeze abaft, so he sat down on the 
edge of the water just below the church, and waited. 

The tide was flowing out, and flowing strongly, as it 
always does in this narrow channel, so that it took the 
boat some time to get opposite to him. Frank, who 
was at the tiller, recognised him at once, and shouted 
across to him. Stephen could not hear, for the wind 
was blowing gustily, and Frank, still holding the 
tiller, stood up to repeat it. 

As he did so, Stephen saw Andrew, the fisherman, 
who was up in the bow arranging the lines, raise his 
head and shout some direction to the boy, but the 
words, whatever they were, came too late, for a sudden 
gust, blowing across the isthmus, met them, and set 
the sail aback with a jerk that almost capsized the 
boat. The fisherman sprang to the tiller to prevent 
the boat from going over, and, as she righted herself, 
the young man on the bank saw to his horror that 
Frank was no longer in the boat — ^the boom in swing- 
ing had struck him and swept him into the water. 

The current just there was very swift ; but Stephen, 
the moment after the shock, had little fear, for the boy 
was an excellent swimmer ; but when a couple of min- 
utes passed without Frank's head appearing, he became 
alarmed. 
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The boatman had all he could do to keep the 
boat from drifting seaward, or nmning her nose on 
the bank, and knowing Frank's accomplishments as a 
swimmer he had paid but little heed to anything out- 
side of the boat. Stephen waited another moment, 
then several yards below the scene of the accident he 
saw an object appear that he recognised as Frank's 
coat. His own was off in a moment, and, nmning 
down the bank to a point below the spot where the 
object had appeared, he plunged in and struck out for 
the middle of the stream. 

He had miscalculated the pace at which the current 
was running, however, and saw the object bob up sev- 
eral feet to seaward of him. Down stream he struck 
out, travelling at a great pace, and then after a few 
strokes he dived. 

The boatman, aware at last that something was 
wrong, had got down the sail, and was letting the boat 
drift down stream. For full half a minute Stephen was 
under the water, and when he rose it was without the 
object of his search. A moment more, and with a swift 
stroke down stream he disappeared again. This time 
he was under but a few seconds, and when he re- 
appeared Andrew saw that he was holding the boy. 
With a few strokes of the oars the fisherman had the 
boat alongside, and none too soon, for the tutor's 
strength was wellnigh exhausted, and the current was 
hurrying them rapidly to the broken water outside. 
He was got on board with no little difficulty, and lay 
for a moment in the bottom of the boat, while the sailor 
rowed towards the shore. In a little bit, he sat up, 
and examined the bundle he had brought up at his last 
plunge. The boy was lying all in a heap, just as he 
had been laid down, his clothes clinging tightly to 
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him, and the salt water trickling from them and from 
his long hair. 

* * Soon as we get ashore we *11 rub the life into him, ' ' 
said the boatman, who was an old man-of-war's man, 
** I *ve seen lots worse than him brought round.** 

But Stephen knew better. Under the long dark 
hair he had caught sight of a slight mark, the place 
where the boom had struck him as it swung with the 
sudden gust that met them, and the sight told him too 
plainly that the boy must have been dead almost before 
he reached the water. 

He said nothing of this to the sailor, and Andrew, 
when the boat had been safely beached, tried the usual 
methods of restoring animation ; but when the young 
man returned with a doctor, they found that the fisher- 
man had desisted and was kneeling by the side of the 
body wiping away the moisture from his eyes with the 
back of his knuckles. The doctor's examination was 
a brief one. He had seen the mark that Stephen had 
already noticed, and he pointed to it. ** That is what 
did the mischief. I could not have done anything if I 
had been here when you got him out first. It was not 
drowning at all." 

A spring cart was procured in the village, and with 
their still burden, Stephen, and the doctor accompany- 
ing him, set out for home. 

It was too late for Mrs. Garston to return that night, 
but as they went through the village they sent a tele- 
gram summoning her, and as they passed on on their 
way to the lodge, the villagers, among whom the news 
had spread, stood in melancholy groups along the road- 
side, while the children stayed in their play to watch 
the cart as it disappeared up the hill. 

Silently they laid Frank's body in the room that he 
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had always occupied, and, that done, the doctor took 
his leave — there were others whom he must attend to 
— others where his skill was of more use than here. 

Stephen had changed his wet clothes, and then went 
to the room where the dead body lay to look again at 
those features he had grown to love, pale ever, but still 
paler now that the whiteness of the last sleep was upon 
them. The face had not changed in the least. It 
might have been natural sleep, — but for that little scar 
on the forehead — so suddenly death had come. 

It was the first sudden death that Stephen had ever 
witnessed, and its fearful abruptness had awed him. 

It would make a great change in his life too, but of 
that he thought nothing now. He was dwelling over 
again upon the days he and the dead boy had spent 
together ; why should the boy have been taken and 
he, the man whom none would miss, left ? 

Then he aroused himself. There was another beside 
himself of whom he must think. Edith might come 
back at any moment ; she must not hear the tidings 
first from the lips of servants. There was no one to 
break it to her but himself. 

He hastily left the death chamber, and summoned 
the groom. The boy had been crying, tears were still 
in his eyes as he obeyed the call. ** I want you to 
walk with me to the gates to meet Miss Garston,*' the 
tutor said. ** I think it would be better if you could 
not let her see that you know what has happened." 

The boy at once understood, and drying his eyes the 
two walked on. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A CONVERSATION. 



STEPHEN'S awakening to the necessities of the sit- 
uation had come none too soon, for the two had no 
more than come in sight of the gates, when they heard 
the sound of wheels, and Edith drove in and turned up 
the driveway. She smiled as she saw Stephen. ** I 
really never thought that I was being so rude/* she 

began, ** I 've left you to yourself all day '* She 

broke off abruptly. She had caught sight of his face 
for the first time. *' What is the matter ? " she asked. 

** I think. Miss Garston, you had better walk up to 
the house with me. Willy here will take the dog- 
cart.'' 

She realised that something was wrong at once, and 
accepted his hand to help her down. 

** Now what is it ? " she said, as the dog-cart disap- 
peared, ** you look as if you had seen a ghost." 

He did not appear to notice her remark. ** I think 
we had better sit down," and he pointed to a garden 
seat close by. 

She assented, looking wonderingly at him the while. 
He was no believer in the mistaken kindness of draw- 
ing out the suspense, and went to the point at once. 

** Your mother is the proper person to have told you 
this, but she is away. I have not a woman's tact in 
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such matters, and you must forgive me if I am blunt. 
It is about Frank that I want to speak. He was sail- 
ing on the Hayle River, and they met a gust from 
ahead. The boom swung suddenly with it, and — ^it 
killed him. ^' 

** Oh, Stephen ! '* the young girl cried, seizing his 
arm with all her force as though to draw support from 
him to bear her grief. For a moment as he told it, she 
had looked earnestly in his face, she could hardly 
believe it. Then, seeing the truth written in the sad- 
ness there, she broke down entirely, hiding her face on 
his shoulder in her anguish. She had no thought of 
what she was doing. She was quite unconscious of 
the fact that in the first terror of the shock she had 
called him by his own name ; she only knew that the 
brother she loved so dearly was dead. 

Stephen had the tact to remain perfectly still. Her 
grief would in a measure bring its own solace, he knew, 
and he waited patiently till the first flood of it should 
pass over. 

At length she raised her head, and the young man 
noticed, as she did so, that the lips were tightly shut as 
if to repress the tumult of grief that was raging within. 

** Where is he ? " she said. She wished to satisfy 
herself that it was really true. Perhaps there was a 
mistake ; if only the doctor had been deceived ! 

Stephen raised her from the seat and led her gently 
to the house, she clinging to him all the way, as if she 
believed that he could defend her against the terrible 
calamity that had risen to cloud her sky. Treading 
softly, the young man led her to the door of the room, 
and then, he did what his heart told him was the 
kindest thing, he left her alone with the dead. 

Dinner time came and he still waited for her, but 
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when an hour had passed, he opened the door quietly, 
and entered. 

She was kneeling by the bed, apparently in prayer. 
She looked up at the sound of the opening door, and 
he saw that she was quite calm now. Her grief had 
run out its first violence, and reason had resumed its 
sway. 

**J think you had better come to dinner,** he said, 
approaching her, ** you must not allow your sorrow to 
make you ill. He would not like that.*' The appeal 
succeeded, and rising, she suffered herself to be led by 
him to the library. 

He had ordered dinner laid there to-night. The big 
room and the empty chair would recall too many mem- 
ories. She guessed as much the moment she entered, 
but though she said nothing, her heart was full of 
gratitude. Then she saw that he had not yet had his 
own dinner. He had put it off to wait for her. 

** You should not have done so,** she said. 

He understood. ** I preferred to wait,'* was all he 
said. * * It was better. * * 

She would have eaten nothing but that he persuaded 
her. She must keep up her strength at all costs, she 
would need it ; and he had his reward, for he saw that 
she really required the food. Their meal was a simple 
one. He had thoughtfully sent the footman away. 
He did not want strangers to intrude upon her g^ef, 
and she, noticing it, appreciated his delicacy. He 
watched her closely all through the meal, his heart 
bleeding for her sorrow, for he alone was able to realise 
how much the brother and sister had been to each 
other. After a while she looked up suddenly from the 
table. ** Does mother know ? ** she asked. 

** Not yet,** was the reply. ** I telegraphed to her 
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to return, but I thought it best to avoid breaking the 
news till she does so. It could not bring her here 
sooner, and it would only prevent her from sleeping 
to-night. I hardly thought it would be kind.** 

She acquiesced. She felt just then that she owed 
him a debt far greater than she could ever hope to pay, 
but he sat there unconscious of the thankfulness her 
looks would fain express. 

It was a strange meal, the strangest that either had 
ever sat down to. On Stephen none of its influence 
was lost. The pale girl opposite to him, her eyes cast 
down and the food on her plate scarcely tasted ; over 
all the knowledge that above there lay the boy he had 
grown to love — ^the constant companion of the last 
months — now in the last sleep of death. It was so 
awful that at times he found himself doubting if it 
really could be so, he had read of these things, but did 
they really happen ; then the pale face opposite to him 
would recall him to the reality. 

The meal was over at last, and Stephen was at a loss 
whether it would be kinder to retire to his study or to 
stay with the girl. 

She appeared to divine what was passing in his 
mind, for she said : ** If you do not mind, I think we 
had better sit here, unless you have work to do. I 
would rather be with you than alone.*' 

So in the library they stayed, and the man-servant, 
having removed the dinner quietly, left them. 

Neither of them spoke for some time. Edith was still 
brooding over her grief, and Stephen sat observing her, 
trying to think of some way to comfort her. At last 
she made a movement in her chair, as if she would 
arouse herself and shake off the lethargy into which 
she had fallen. She left her seat and came over to 
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where the young man was sitting, taking a chair close 
to him. ** Now tell me how it happened ? '* she said, 
** I can bear to hear it all now.'* 

Stephen related all that had occurred, dealing as 
lightly as possible with the share that he had taken in 
the affair. When he had finished she raised her 
eyes, which had been lowered on the ground during 
the recital. ** And you tried to save him ! '' was all 
she said, and Stephen fancied that she had hard work 
to keep back the tears. 

** Certainly,'* was the laconic reply. 

** But you know that the Hayle current is very swift 
— that you might have been carried out to sea 
and drowned. Many people have lost their lives 
there?" 

** I don't think there was any danger in my case," 
he said, ** I can swim pretty well ; few of the people 
around here can, so it is no wonder that they get 
drowned, then the river gets a bad name. If the boom 
had not swung, it would have been all right." 

She reached over and took his hand. ** I cannot say 
how I thank you; I wish I could repay you." 

The young man knew how deeply she felt it. This 
was no hollow word of thanks. 

** I only did what every other man in my place 
would have done," he said. 

** No," she contradicted firmly. ** Don't say that. 
It is not true ; everyone does not look at it in the light 
you do." 

She relapsed into silence. She was thinking of the 
account she had just heard, and the tutor did not inter- 
rupt her. 

He felt that his part was to watch carefully to see if 
she expressed by word or sign any way in which he 
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might be useful to her. He had not the experience of 
grief that would warrant him in suggesting, so he sim- 
ply waited. 

In a little she again aroused herself. ** I feel stifling 
here/' she said, ** I feel that I must do something ; i 
want to walk somewhere so that I can think better.'* 

*' Where would you like to go ? *' he asked ; '* I will 
come with you if you will let me.'' 

She looked at him gratefully. ** But isn't it too 
late ; besides, after what you have done to-day you must 
be tired." 

** I am not a bit tired," he said, ** I shall not sleep 
in any case to-night, and you ought not to go alone 
anywhere, even if the lateness was the only reason." 

She saw at once that he was right. She had only 
ventured to demur because she feared that he was 
tired. ** I think that you are right," she said, ** I 
would rather have you with me, much ; you do not 
know how you are helping me." And she left the 
room to wrap up for the walk. When she returned 
she found Stephen in a great-coat waiting for her. He 
was canying a heavy rug. 

** Why are you bringing that ? " she asked. 
We may need it, and it is not in the way." 
You are very thoughtful," was all her answer, and 
they set out. 

It was a lovely night, a bright moon shining, for it 
would be full within the week, and the sky was just 
cloud-flecked enough to break the monotony. It was 
cool, but both were well wrapped up and neither 
noticed it. 

** Where shall we go? " he asked when they got 
outside the gates. 

She was silent for a moment. ** I should like to go 
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to the sea," she answered, ** it always soothes me, it 
seems so human. Let us go to Clodgy.** 

Clodgy was the name given to a rocky promontory 
which ran out seaward, some two miles or so to the 
west of St. Ives. It was steep, fully exposed to the 
swell of the Atlantic which thtmdered around its base. 
Stephen was afraid that she would wish to go to the 
scene of the accident, and he felt relieved when he 
found that she did not. He was sure that in her 
present state of mind any such venture would only add 
to the suflFering. 

It struck him as odd that she should express a fancy 
for the sea at such a moment, but she evidently did not 
connect the ocean with the cause of her brother's 
death, and the young man had not learnt to love the 
mighty ocean as this girl, who had, so to speak, been 
brought up with it ever sounding in her ears. 

They spoke but little on the way,. Stephen, watch- 
ing her, saw that her mind was busy — ^the walk was 
evidently having its effect, so he did not try to inter- 
rupt her. They had taken the lane where they had 
met each other for the first time ; though to-night 
neither of them was thinking of that. It was the 
shortest way, and, besides, they did not want to meet 
anyone ; though the lateness of the hour would be an 
almost certain guarantee against that, for the Cornish 
people, who are all fisher-folk or miners, were in bed 
long before the pair set out. 

They passed through the streets of St. Ives just as 
the old church clock was striking the hour of mid- 
night, but the streets were lightened by no glimmer 
from any of the houses, and deserted except for a 
prowling cat or two that had been shut out of its home, 
or had no home to go to but some ruined cellar on the 
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Island where the fisher-people stored their catch of pil- 
chards. From St. Ives they took the path that winds 
along the sea-shore, now skirting the edges of the clifis, 
now passing through the fields of some cottager long 
since lost in the land of slumber. 

They walked fast, for Edith, like all people whose 
thoughts are running quickly, stepped out at a smart 
pace, and the young man kept up, wondering the while 
at her energy. There was indeed in it much to wonder 
at, for, after a long day with the dog-cart, in which she 
had, as she confessed, done no small amount of walk- 
ing, she had thus set ofiF after a meal that would 
scarcely have satisfied a kitten, despite Lescombe's 
efibrts to make her eat. The mind, however, cannot 
harbour two strong sensations at once, and the intense 
agony that she had gone through had driven out all 
perceptions of physical discomfort. She was walking 
as if in a dream, entirely unconscious of her where- 
abouts, scarcely realising even that she was not alone. 

Then at last her mind, cleared by the exercise, 
began to see things in their true light ; she was aware 
that after all it was the reality, not a vision, with 
which she found herself face to face. Her brother's 
death was no fiction of the mind, and as she hurried 
along with the young man at her side she went over 
again all the details of the accident as she had heard 
them from his lips. Then followed visions of the dark- 
ened room, and the pale form on the bed, by the side 
of which she had knelt, feeling almost as if for her the 
world had ended. Then the kindness of the man who 
had done his utmost to lighten her sorrow, who had 
divined and felt for her loneliness and her grief ; and 
as she walked along by his side in the chill moonlight, 
her heart went out towards him. ** If only he knew," 
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she murmured to herself, ** if only he knew.'* But 
Stephen strode along, his thoughts wrapt up in the loss 
that he too had suffered, and no inkling of what was 
passing in the mind of his companion ever reached 
him. For happiness, such as that might have been, is 
for the few and not the many. 

They reached the point at last, and made their way 
to the extreme edge of it, where the rock almost over- 
hung the ocean seething beneath it twenty feet below. 
The gusts of the daytime had grown stronger with the 
nightfall, and the sea was rolling in sharply from the 
west in short choppy waves with wind-swept crests and 
hurrying foam streaks that betokened the morrow's 
gale. The clouds that had been low down on the 
horizon when they started, were higher now, but still 
scattered so that the moonlight was never long ob- 
scured. 

Edith settled herself in a small hollow where a mass 
of rock had been broken away, leaving a corner that 
protected them to a great extent from the spray which 
occasionally showered over them. 

** Won't you get wet? Had you not better come 
farther back ? '' Stephen remonstrated. 

** No, I think not. I want to be near to the sea, 
where I can look down upon it, and fancy that I am 
away, with it all around me, and no land near at 
all.'' 

So Stephen assented and took his place by her, first 
arranging the rug carefully round her shoulders so that 
the spray and wind should not hurt her. 

** But you have none for yourself," she said, as she 
saw him preparing to sit down a few feet away. 

** I don't need any," he replied, ** I have my coat, 
and I shall not take cold." 
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But the girl was firm, making room for him close 
beside her, and covering him up with the rug which 
was large enough and to spare. 

'* Do you want to be away from the land, then ? '* 
he asked, taking up her previous remark. 

She had shown by it that she had for the moment 
lost sight of her late trouble, and he wished to prevent 
it from coming back to her mind. 

*' I hardly know,'' she said, ** I love the sea ; it is so 
wild and changeable and mighty. It seems to hft one 
out of oneself, when one looks at it for long, and it 
would be nice to know that one had left the land with 
all its sorrows and hardships behind, that they could hurt 
one no longer, and then one would be absolutely free.*' 

Stephen was astonished at such depth of thought 
coming from so young a girl. He had supposed her 
life to be all sunshine and happiness, but her words 
showed him that she too had felt the scars of the 
world's struggle. The sentiment too appealed to him. 
He had thought the same thoughts in a hazy, indis- 
tinct sort of way, lacking the language to express 
them, so that when they fell upon his ear now there 
was a chord of sympathy which they struck in his 
heart. He was silent for a little. It was very pleas- 
ant, he mused, out there. He could feel her hand 
upon his arm still, and her hair blew loose across his 
face at each gust of wind. It would be very pleasant, 
he thought, to go through life like that, they two 
together, with all the world sunk behind, and nothing 
but the sea and their thoughts to keep them company. 
Why was it not so ? he wondered. 

Then the face of the Major reappeared before him, 
and involuntarily be shuddered, — the vision of peace 
had gone, 
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** You are cold ? " she said, questioningly, turning 
towards him, her face grown grave. 

** No,*' he said, ** I was only thinking." 

** Thinking of what ? *' she asked. 

** Thinking of what one would like the world to be, 
without any trouble, or care, or suffering ; for the mo- 
ment I fancied that it was as I wished ; then I woke to 
the hopelessness of it, and I shuddered." 

She turned half round towards him. He could feel 
her breath upon his cheek. ** Do you know," she 
said, ** I felt that too. I have done so often, but never 
so much as just now — to-night. Something goes 
wrong, and one catches a glimpse of the reality under- 
neath the tinsel and gilding that we people would 
cover over it, that we might believe the tinsel was 
gold, with no brass beneath, and — and — sometimes I 
find myself almost wishing that there was no world at 
all — ^wishing that one was just a spirit floating about 
in illimitable space ; and no crime, nor trouble, nor 
sorrow, nor evil at all existed anywhere." 

The words went to his heart, and it hurt him. He 
loved her, but she wished her heaven to be one of 
solitude. 

** Would you not be lonely ? " he asked, in a little 
while ; '* I should." 

She looked at him steadily for a moment. There was 
a world of meaning in that glance : love and fear and 
hope, as if an expected happiness were very near. But 
he saw it and failed to read its message, and the look 
of hope faded and gave place to pain. 

** I don't know," he went on, seeing that she was 
not going to speak, — ** I don't know but that to me it 
would be worse even than it is on this earth : to be 
alone in space, wandering about with UQ aitn^^ no 
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object ; no one to speak to, nothing to cause any 
wonder ; everything fixed and regulated, and never 
varying. It would be so dead. On earth things are 
never certain, and uncertainty has its charm *' ; then he 
added in a lower voice, ** even suffering.'* 

So he too had his hidden world of sorrow, she 
thought. If he only knew how she longed to comfort 
him, to comfort him not only now, but always. But 
no ; perhaps in another life he might awake to the 
knowledge of it, now it was perhaps better that he 
never should know, better for both of them perhaps. 

At her side, so dose that she could almost hear his 
heart beat, Stephen was thinking of the heaven that 
might have come to him had there been no such person 
as the Major ; that is, if only this girl had cared for 
him as he cared for her. And long the silence re- 
mained unbroken, for in the heart of each was that 
word, which would have changed their sorrow into joy, 
their earth to a heaven unspeakable, if it had but been 
spoken. 

And the word was on the lips of each to say, but 
the time flew on ; it was not spoken ; and at last it was 
too late. 

The clouds came over the moon darkening the scene, 
then slowly drifting across, leaving it clear once more. 

The girl was the first to speak. ** You said just 
now that you would rather suffer than be alone with 
the dead ; what do you mean by * dead ? * '* 

Stephen started from his reverie. ** It is hard to 
explain,** he said ; ** I mean that which has no life, no 
soul ; the thing that is to-day, and to-morrow will 
still be exactly the same ; that must ever be the sport 
of time, tossed about by this influence and by that, but 
never able to influence anything else, without power 
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for good or for evil ; just drifting, like a log, so to 
speak.*' 

Is that what you think death is ? '' she asked. 
Yes,'* he said. 

** Then you do not believe in immortality of the 
soul?'* 

The young man was silent for a few moments, as 
though turning the question over in his mind. ** No, 
I am afraid that I do not," he said at length. 

There was a silence for some minutes. Then the 
girl continued in a lower tone, a tone that, couid he 
but have understood it, told of infinite tenderness and 
yet sorrow. ** I do not look at it at all like that. 
They have told me that version too, but there is some- 
thing within me that tells me that it is not so. If it 
was, I should wish to die now, for life would be so 
dreary, so useless. I cannot believe that when one we 
love dies, the soul is gone to nothingness in your sense 
of the word. It is not non-existent. So long as that 
soul is remembered by those that remain ; so long as 
its influence lives to guide them in right-doing, to aid 
them forward on the path that it would have wished to 
travel itself, that soul is still alive. If we love anyone 
very deeply," and her voice trembled slightly, ** we 
cannot hurt them by doing wrong, and surely if we 
think of them when they are dead we cannot displease 
them then." 

** No," she went on after a pause, ** death is not 
what you have been thinking it to be, and I am glad 
that it is not. A few things die. Evil must die when 
it has become so plainly bad that no one can be deceived 
by its pretensions to goodness, but our actions live long 
after our bodies. Death, bodily death, often only makes 
the life of the soul all the more certain. The sudden- 
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ness of its end makes the memory of the example, cut 
short, remain with us all the more vividly, and those 
who are left behind have it before them as a light 
shining to point the path that they are to traverse.** 

A long silence followed. The young man was think- 
ing deeply, and the girl, seeing it, was glad. Pres- 
ently he spoke. ** It is very late, we ought to be 
getting home,** and scrambling to his feet, he helped 
her to rise. 

They reached the path again and had walked along 
it for a short way when the girl suddenly stopped. 
** I would like to go to the river,** she said, ** to see 
the place where it happened.** 

So instead of turning off across the hill they kept to 
the footpath along the edge of the cliffs. A light 
shower came up, but neither appeared to notice it. It 
had blown away before they reached the spot they 
were seeking. 

The boat still lay there where they had drawn it up 
out of reach of the tide, for Andrew had not had the 
heart to go back and move it yet. Stephen pointed 
out the place silently, and Edith, advancing to the 
water* s edge, stood there silently. The tide was again 
running out, just as it had done when the fearful 
occurrence happened. Neither spoke a word, and the 
young man noticed that the sister* s eyes were raised — 
she was not looking at the water, as he thought she 
would — ^but upward — ^upward towards the stars ; as he 
gazed, a feeling of awe came over him, her beauty 
seemed that of an angel. Then she turned to him, 
and, in answer to his questioning gaze, she simply said : 
** Frank is not really dead. His soul is with us still.** 

And the words sank into the young man*s heart, 
and in its inmost depth he felt their truth. 
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They reached home and entered without arousing 
anyone, for the whole house was by this time asleep. 
He lit a candle for her and escorted her to her room, 
turning, as he reached the door, to take leave of her. 

** Good-night," he said, ** a little while ago you 
thanked me ; now it is I that am in your debt. You 
have taught me what I never hoped to learn, and I am 
grateful." 

As she stood there in the doorway he stooped, as 
he had done once before, and taking her hand, he rev- 
erently kissed it. 

And when she had heard his steps die away in the 
darkness she entered the room, and kneeling, prayed 
for the welfare of a soul that her words i)erhaps had 
saved from the nethermost hell of unbelief. 



it 



CHAPTER X. 



HAVn YOU NOTHING MORE TO SAY TO Ml^ ? " 



THE first train on the morrow brought home Mrs. 
Garston ; and the tutor, at Edith's request, met 
her at the station and drove her home, breaking the 
bad news to her before they reached the I^odge. 

It was a terrible business, too, for she had not her 
daughter's courage to bear ill tidings, and Stephen 
feared that she would go into hysterics on the drive. 
By the time that they reached home she had recovered 
most of her wonted calmness ; for though her feelings 
were always stormy while they lasted, she fortunately 
never stayed in one state of mind long enough, her 
self-possession, acquired by her long training in the 
world of society, coming speedily to her aid. Frank 
was undoubtedly her favourite child, and though, after 
the first outburst of her grief, she regained control of 
her feelings, she grieved much in secret when there was 
none by to see. For some unaccountable reason she 
had got the idea that the tutor was in a measure to 
blame, either for not having accompanied Frank, or 
for not having been successful in restoring her boy to 
life again, and but for Edith it is to be feared that the 
tutor would have had but a sorry time of it. This 
prejudice of hers was both unreasoning and illogical ; 
for surely Stephen had done far more than was to be 
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even expected, for the Hayle River, at this particular 
place, was at no time an oversafe spot for a plunge ; 
and the attempt was madness to any but the best 
of swimmers in such circumstances as those under 
which Stephen had entered it. This feeling on Mrs. 
Garston's part no doubt hastened the date of his de- 
parture, for the day following the funeral she had 
called him to her for a little quiet conversation, and 
made him see that his further presence under existing 
conditions would not be either suitable or desired, in 
view of Edith's approaching engagement. So a week 
from that sad event by the little church of Lelant was 
to see the last of the tutor at Trevenon. 

It was not yet summer, but Mrs. Garston had been 
undeniably generous in her dismissal of him, paying 
him his salary up to September, the time when his 
appointment would have terminated under ordinary 
circumstances. 

He was consequently in no immediate want as far as 
finances were concerned, and, besides this, he had the 
savings of the past few months, which amounted to a 
fair sum. The trouble came in his parting with Edith. 
In those months together he had grown to look upon 
her as a part, and a very necessary part, of his life ; a 
feeling that not even the difference in their positions, 
and her impending engagement to Major Willings, 
were able to dissipate. His love was a hopeless one, 
he had often told himself so, but in his inmost heart of 
hearts it is doubtful if he ever believed himself. There 
had always been the chance of the unexpected happen- 
ing, and for that chance he had, unconsciously per- 
haps, been waiting. Now the unexpected had come, 
and come with a vengeance, terminating his appoint- 
ment and cutting off all his hopes as far as his love for 
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Edith was concerned. He had had this to brood upon 
all the past week, when he was not busy getting his 
things ready for departure, and as they were unluckily 
but few, not much of his time was diverted in this 
way. 

Edith was busy all day in answering letters of con- 
dolence, or carrying on the affairs of the household, for 
Mrs. Garston had given in to her grief the day after 
the funeral, and expressed her utter inabiUty to do 
anything. 

It was not, perhaps, until the last evening before his 
departure had come, that he realised to the full the 
change that the sudden gust of wind down on the 
Hayle River was to effect in his life. Dinner, the last 
dinner he was to eat at Trevenon I/)dge, had been a 
more solemn meal than usual, and none this past week 
had been remarkable for their cheerfulness. Mrs. 
Garston, whose spirits were never depressed for very 
long at one time, had kept up a flow of remarks, which 
the others answered as occasion required by monosyl- 
lables. She was one of those women so convenient in 
society, who, so long as they are allowed to talk them- 
selves, are perfectly happy ; never noticing the few 
remarks put forth by their listeners, and on the present 
occasion this trait of hers was a decided boon. 

The meal over, she had retired to her boudoir to write 
letters, for the stream of condolences was still unchecked. 

Edith and the young man were left together in the 
library, but, although it was their last evening together, 
neither of them felt much in a mood for talking. Once 
or twice Stephen looked up from the book that he was 
reading and caught the girl's eyes fixed upon his own, 
and when she perceived that he had observed her she 
changed the direction of her glances towards the fire, 
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bringing them back as though compelled by some mag- 
netic attraction when the young man's attention was 
again taken up with his book. Stephen perceived that 
she was vexed at being discovered, and contented him- 
self with stealing furtive glances over the top of the 
book. He fancied, for some reason that he could not 
explain, that she wanted to say something to him, but 
was reluctant to do so ; for, strange to say, since that 
night on the cliflF an unexplainable shyness had come 
between them. She might, he thought, only be think- 
ing of her brother and the evenings they had spent 
together there, but at any rate he sat on, determined 
that if she did want to say anything to him, she should 
have the chance. 

The evening passed quickly for both of them, and it 
was after eleven when they were aroused by Mrs. Gar- 
ston entering the library. She had been kept later 
than she expected, determined to finish the batch of 
letters that she had set herself to answer before giving 
up for the night, and, aware of the lateness of the hour, 
she was surprised to find the two young people still up. 
She said nothing about it, however, but going over to 
Edith, kissed her ** good-night.'* 

The girl rose up and saw the clock over the mantel- 
shelf Stephen rose too. ** I had no idea it was so 
late,'* he said, putting down the book. Mrs. Garston 
had left the room and the two were alone again. 

** I suppose it is time for us to be going up-stairs," 
he added after a short pause. He held out his hand as 
he spoke. She took it ; it was their custom to shake 
hands as they said good-night. 

** Good-night," she said, turning her eyes ftill upon 
him, as though she wished to read his thoughts. 
There was something in the look which fascinated 
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him, it seemed as if she was asking him, ** Have you 
nothing more to say to me ? '' 

He held her hand for a moment, and the thought 
came to him, ** Why not tell her that you love her ? *' 
For a moment he wavered, the blood rushing to his 
face with the struggle. But the next instant it was 
over, the temptation had passed. ** No, it would do 
no good,'* he thought, '* she as good as belongs to the 
Major. She is only feeling her sorrow and the need of 
some friend ; it would be taking a mean advantage of 
her position.*' He let her hand fall. 

She stood looking at him with the same curious 
glance for another moment, then it seemed that the 
light faded from her eyes, and turning hastily away 
without a word of explanation she burst into tears and 
hurried away to her room. 

Stephen did not attempt to follow her. He was 
rooted to the spot with astonishment, and was utterly 
at a loss what to make of it. ** It is strange,'* he said 
to himself, ** very strange. I suppose that something I 
said or did made her tlunk of Frank. Yes, it must be 
that,** he went on, '* it could be nothing else.*' 

He stayed there for a few moments thinking, then 
he remembered where he was, and turning out the 
lamp he sought his own room. He did not prepare to 
retire, however. Sleep, he felt sure, was out of the 
question, for the moment that he reached his study the 
scene that he had just witnessed came back before him 
with all its vividness. Something within him was urg- 
ing him that the explanation he had accepted was 
insufficient to account for the emotion Edith had shown 
before him. Was it not that she was after all in love 
with him ? Why not ? More impossible things had 
happened ; many more if he only knew. What a fool 
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lie had been ; he had let the chance of ascertaming it, 
for good and all, slip out of his hands when he held it 
there. He would go to her now and tell her all ; and 
without more thought he strode to the door and opened 
it. In his excitement he had lost all idea of time or 
place, but the darkness of the corridor outside recalled 
him to it. 

** Well, it will do to-morrow,*' he said, shutting the 
door again, and returning to his desk, *' perhaps, after 
all, I have made a mistake.*' That look out into the 
darkness appeared to have calmed him somewhat, for 
another train of thought was passing before him. He 
had forgotten for the moment his determination of a 
week ago that the girl ought to be told of the Major's 
presence that night at Paddington. He knew that the 
Major had not been married, at least he had heard him 
say so. So if that was not a clandestine marriage, it 
was no marriage at all, which was still worse ; and the 
first was bad enough under existing circumstances. 
Without doubt it was his duty to tell her what he had 
seen. Frank's death had taken away the means he 
had devised for its execution, but what then ; he would 
tell her himself. What did it matter if she thought he 
was wrong and became angry with him. He would 
not see her again perhaps, and, besides, he could ascer- 
tain then whether she did care about him at all. That 
would be a good way to kill two birds with one stone, 
for if she was not angry it would prove undoubtedly 
that she did not love the Major. The idea was a pleas- 
ant one and he lingered over it. It would be very nice 
to marry Edith, his heaven would be a heaven of real- 
ity then. He could do no wrong with her by his side 
to help him, and he pictured his life as it might be 
when he could call her *' wife." 
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The world would be a different world altogether 
then. A world that he hardly dared to think of, it was 
so perfect. To have her with him always ; to help her 
in her troubles ; to shield her from the world, and ever 
to meet her cheering look of love. What man could 
not attain to perfection then ! And then, it was not 
only to these two that happiness would come ; could 
not they together become an infinite power for good in 
the sphere in which they moved, doing good to all 
around them, and so leading others to that happiness 
which they themselves had found. Then their only 
doud would be the thought of what their lives might 
have been had she married the Major instead. The 
Major — how he hated the mere idea of that man. 
Stop ! Did he hate him ? He had no need to ask 
himself the question. Then how could he judge him 
fairly ? Was not his love the very thing that made even 
the rudiments of an unbiassed judgment utterly out of 
the question ? The thought was a new one. He had 
not looked at the case in that light before, and its nov- 
elty and force staggered him. There were two sides to 
ever3rthing. Might he not be mistaken ? Would he 
not hate any man who came between him and the girl 
he loved? He thought not. If it had been a good 
man that Edith loved, he thought he might have 
wished them joy with a clear conscience. Still it was 
only " perhaps,** there was no certainty ; and would 
not the mere fact that he hated the Major, make him 
inclined to magnify any failing of his ? Certainly he 
was biassed, he could be no fit judge so long as he was 
opposed to the man himself. Had he himself no fail- 
ings that he should think himself so immeasurably 
superior to the Major ? Was not this very spirit of 
unfairness which he was showing, a grievous failing 
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enough — an attempt to distort facts to suit his own 
convenience ? Had he not done thousands of things 
that made him unworthy of this girl ? Was his aflfec- 
tion entirely disinterested ? How could, it be so when 
she was so immeasurably nobler than he could ever 
hope to be ? and then, how could he ever be sure that 
her money did not influence him, at all events uncon- 
sciously ? 

He could not be sure at all. He believed in his 
heart that he really loved her ; he would give his life 
for her readily if he could make her one whit the hap- 
pier by so doing ; but then, his heart might be preju- 
diced too, and if Edith had been poor Uke himself, 
would he have loved her then ? The only way to be 
certain of it was for Edith to lose all her money ; with- 
out that there was no certain test possible. He was 
sure of one thing. If she had had no money, he could 
not marry her then ; for his position as a master, when 
he obtained one, would not support two ; and he was 
too manly at any rate to ask the girl to share his pov- 
erty. He did not believe that if he married her he 
would be doing it because she happened to have 
money, but as there was no way to be sure of it, he 
must in common fairness allow that it was doubtful. 

Then another argument occurred to him. Even if 
he did love her, had he the right to ask her to step 
down from the position she held to become his wife ? 
Would it be showing his love to say, ** I have nothing, 
share with me what you have for I love you ' ' ? What- 
ever else he might say, there was no getting around the 
fact that Major Willings*s position was far superior to 
his own. On the one hand, Edith would step up to 
take a position in society which the rank of the oflScer 
would confer. He could picture her name appearing 
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in the Morning Post as having been at this social func- 
tion and at that, and even at Drawing-Rooms at Buck- 
ingham Palace. She would have her country mansion 
as well, and become the reigning queen of that social 
orbit in which she revolved. 

And, on the other hand, what ? She would have 
her money, but she would have no other society than 
that of the country place in which they lived. Town- 
house for them there would be none. It is true that 
she did not care much for society ; but then, was he 
right in taking what she said and thought now as a 
definite assurance that she never would care ? She had 
never seen any but the merest glimpse of that whirl of 
life in town called society, and how could she tell now 
what she wotdd think then f Anyway, it would be no 
great showing of love on his part to ask her to give up 
the possible enjoyments of life, as yet untasted, for his 
sake. Then there would always be the bitterness of 
the money between them. The least misunderstanding 
would call it up, and she would have a weapon with 
which to taunt him. Even if that did not happen, if 
quarrels never came to cloud the horizon of their 
wedded life, could he prevent ill-natured women from 
accusing her of having bought a husband ? And he, 
he wotdd perhaps be only known and spoken of as 
** Mrs. Lescombe^s husband." 

Again, was he quite sure of the Major's disreputable 
life ? What could he prove ? Had he anything better 
than mere assertion ? And even if his story was 
belived, what did it show ? That a man he believed 
to be Major Willings had been at Paddington Hotel 
with a woman who evidently knew him well ; who 
appeared to treat him as her husband, at least in 
Stephen's opinion. Then there had been the gossip of 
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the two waiters. Might not that refer to a dozen other 
people? The title '* captain" was used commonly 
enough as a nickname ; how could he be certain that 
it was an oflScer at all ? It is true that the number of 
the room had been the same which the man in question 
occupied, but then that might be explained. 

He might have known the girl, he might not. What 
was to prevent her being a niece, or some relative left 
temporarily in his charge ? And if so, how ridiculous 
he would make himself by meddling. A pretty kind- 
ness his love would be doing the girl he professed to 
think so much of. As to the Major's temper, he had 
certainly not appeared in a very enviable light while at 
Trevenon, but there might be a thousand and one 
reasons for it, of which he, Stephen, was in ignorance. 
He had heard too, that in the army the martinet was 
often the best officer — ^the most just, and a favourite 
with his men ; why should not this be the case with 
his rival ? 

No. His suspicions, for what else were they, should 
die the death of oblivion that they deserved. He 
loved Edith, and his love could best be shown by 
rejoicing at the good match she had made. Even if he 
had proof that all his opinions about this man were 
true, did that make it right for him to separate them. 
Mrs. Garston wished the match, and was not a mother's 
judgment for her daughter's welfare more to be de- 
pended upon than his, that of a mere penniless stranger ? 

And thus his argument continued, his own intention 
of the hour before appearing more and more dishon- 
ourable, while on the other hand the imperfections of 
his rival gradually vanished beneath his rigid cross- 
examination. At last he aroused himself. He had 
made the decision once and for all. The temptation 
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tQ repay Edith's kindness by what he had now con- 
vinced himself to be treachery, was passed and con- 
quered, and having thanked God that it was so, he 
hurriedly undressed and was soon in the deep slumber 
bom of virtuous resolve. 

Stephen was young, and perhaps a few years of that 
experience which only battles with the world can 
give, would have caused him to act otherwise. He had 
thanked God that he had acted as he did ; he believed 
in God ; he had prayed to him for help. But to-night, 
as he slept with his determination still fresh in his 
mind, there was no angel sent down by that God to 
show him his error, to point out the way that he must 
tread. There was no angel to tell him that I^ove was 
omnipotent ; that if there was I/Dve the world's claim 
must give way before it. No spirit to give him a 
glance at the workings of that other soul — to hint that 
perhaps he had a duty to a girl friend who had been to 
him so much. No voice whispered in his ear : '* Con- 
ventionality is made for the slave of man, not man for 
it. Where there is Love there is no thought of the 
world, nor of money which is of the world ; for Love 
rises above both in its supremacy, and to the genera- 
tion of a century hence what matters it what the world 
said of their grandfathers. The World may say, and 
say on, until it grows weary, but the Truth will in the 
end be victorious ; for deeds are facts, that words, 
however bitter, have no power to kill.*' 

But the warning angel came not. The God en- 
treated kept silence. Perhaps, like the God of the 
prophets of Baal, he slept. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THB MAJOR AT HOME. 

IT was the day before Stephen's departure from Tre- 
venon Lodge. In a certain club-room much fre- 
quented by the officers of the 121st, Major Willings is 
to be found indulging in a game of billiards with a 
young officer but lately joined. It is the late after- 
noon, and outside the spring day is making its last 
fight against the mist and smoke before the darkness 
of night descends to swallow it up altogether. The 
club has a membership drawn from the officers of sev- 
eral regiments, but its most constant attendants are 
undoubtedly the officers of the 121st. 

Many officers of other regiments have fought rather 
shy of it, for it has the reputation of being under the 
sway of a particularly fast set, where high play is rather 
the rule than the exception, as many a young member 
of Her Majesty's forces has found to his cost. There 
are a few men seated in the window of the smoking- 
room, who can be seen through the open doorway that 
connects the two, looking out on the dreary vista of 
Piccadilly. 

At another table a group of five are playing pool, 

with one or two brother officers as audience on the 

raised platform that runs round the room. At times 

someone leaves the group by the window, and, at- 
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tracted by the lights, saunters into the billiard-room, 
and after a look at the Major, who at this moment is 
playing shockingly, drifts on to the pool-table and 
watches the progress of the game there. 

Two new-comers have taken seats opposite to the 
table where the billiards are in progress, and the Major 
does not appear flattered by the attention, judging by 
the scowls which he throws in their direction when 
they are not observing him. Apparently they have 
come for a quiet talk rather than to watch the play, for 
they hardly follow the game at all. 

The Major knows but one of them by name, a fair- 
haired specimen of the Anglo-Saxon race — Captain 
Middlebury, whose regiment is also quartered at pres- 
ent in the capital. His companion is a shorter man, 
whose bronzed and sun-tanned face bears witness to 
the term of service just completed in the tropics. 
Apparently he has but lately arrived, and the younger 
officer is showing him about town, and introducing 
him to the men who form his acquaintance. 

** No ! ** says Middlebury, when they are comfort- 
ably settled in their chairs, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion, ** I should not advise you to join this club. They 
would be glad enough to have you ; glad enough to 
have anyone with a fair-sized fortune to lose, but I 
did n't bring you here for that ; I wanted to show you 
a few of the specimens that we have round town at 
present, and I took advantage of my old membership 
when the club was under a different rigime^ to intro- 
duce you.** 

The other nodded. ** Yes, I fancy that I understand 
what you mean. There are half a dozen of much the 
same sort of affairs in Calcutta. It is a pity that they 
can't be rooted out — ^little good they are doing the 
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Service. Who *s the amiable gentleman in front of 
us?'' 

This last allusion was to the Major, who had again 
favoured them with a not particularly friendly look. 
He objected to people watching his play. Possibly he 
was afraid that they might pick up some of his pet 
wrinkles, for his play was of a fashion peculiar to him- 
self. The game was one hundred up, and the younger 
officer had scored his first half and turned the comer 
before his opponent had reached his thirty. Those 
uninitiated into the Major's play would have been 
much surprised had they followed it for any length of 
time, for, after missing several easy strokes, and allow- 
ing his opponent to score eighty-nine to his sixty-one, 
he suddenly appeared to feel at his ease, and began to 
score in a most alarming manner, so that in a dozen or so 
strokes more the two scores stood level at ninety- 
five. 

The balls were in position for a short cannon at one 
end of the table, and, as it was the Major's turn to 
play, he appeared to have the game in his hands. He 
leaned forward over the table to play the stroke, and 
raising his eyes from the table for a second caught 
sight of Middlebury's friend who was watching the 
play, a peculiar smile hovering about his lips. The 
Major flushed, made a hasty stroke, and missed his 
shot, while the young officer, by a simple cannon and a 
pocket oflF the red, ran out. Willings put down the 
cue with no very good grace, and after a word or two 
in an undertone to his opponent, left the room, while 
the other walked over to watch the pool. 

When the Major had gone, Middlebury smiled mean- 
ingly at his companion. ** Our friend there did not 
mean to lose that game unless I am very much mis- 
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taken/* he said ; ** I am afraid lie thinks that you 
looked at him with an evil eye and spoiled his 
stroke.'* 

*' The trouble is that it won't do the young one 
much good. He '11 get the idea now that the lamb can 
eat the wolf, and won't wake up to the facts until he 
has lost a great deal more than he can afford to do. 
But you did n't answer my question ; who is the old 
gentleman who is so generous with \L\sprotig£ f " 

** Oh, I am sorry ; I did not notice the question. 
That is Willings, major of the 121st." 

** Nice for the 121st," replied the other ; ** I 'm glad 
that it does n't number me as a private on its pay- 
roll." 

** I dare say you are, if half the stories that are float- 
ing about concerning it are true ; I don't envy anyone 
his commission in that regiment." 

** I 'm not sure that I do either, if that man is a 
sample." 

** The stories have not so much to say about the offi- 
cers," replied the Captain, ** it is the men." 

** What do you mean ? " 

" Oh, there have been a lot of rumours of insubordi- 
nation and that sort of thing. From what I have seen 
and heard myself, I think there is a great deal of truth 
in it." 

** That 's bad, very bad. A thing like that does no 
end of harm, not only to the service but to the cotmtry 
too. Still, if you get fast officers, you are not going to 
make the men good soldiers. Where are they sta- 
tioned just now ? ' ' 

The Captain told him. 

** Well I pity them if they get sent abroad where 
there happens to be any trouble before they get over 
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this. If the men have no confidence in their officers, 
they are not going to be of use for anything/' 

Then the talk drifted away to other matters. There 
was a lot of laughter over at the pool-table, and the 
two strolled over there to hear what it was about. The 
young man who had won the game of billiards had left, 
and it seemed to be about him that they were talking. 

*'Yes," Middlebury and his friend heard, ** he 
missed the stroke when he had got it just fixed nicely 
to win, in what would look a pretty fair fluke, and the 
kid went right in and cleaned him out. I met him in 
the hall, and he looked as if he would like to court- 
martial the whole club, tables, members, and all.** 

The two listeners turned away and leaving the bil- 
liard-room soon stood again on the pavement of the 
street outside. 

Major Willings, meanwhile, in none the best of tem- 
pers, was making his way to the furnished chambers 
which he inhabited, for he found that it was not always 
convenient for his plans to return to the barracks where 
most of his brother-officers were contented to re- 
main. 

The bad temper was a more or less chronic state with 
him, but on this particular evening things had appa- 
rently done their utmost to thwart and anger him, and 
certainly, as far as the latter was concerned, they ap- 
peared to have succeeded. The billiards had perhaps 
been the foremost cause of it. How was he to know 
that his opponent would get out by a fluke that way, 
and he inwardly cursed the man whose watching had 
put him off" the stroke and so lost him the game. It was 
not so much the fact that he had had to return without 
the few pounds for which the game was played, though 
they wotild have come in handy just then ; nor was it 
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his objection to adding another paper with his signa- 
ture below three expressive vowels ; as the knowledge 
that he would have won the game had he not allowed 
his opponent to get such a long lead. He might have 
made it a certainty, and yet have arranged it so that 
the other lost by such a few points as wotdd indicate no 
very decisive superiority in the play of the winner. 

He was still cursing his luck, and his opponent, and 
things in general, when he reached the suite of rooms 
he inhabited when not at the barracks. Three or four 
letters lay on the table awaiting him. The Major 
looked them over, and after a hurried glance at their 
contents consigned them to the fire. '* I dare say it 
may be convenient to Briggs & Company if I will 
immediately settle their little account of thirty-four 
pounds odd, but it is deuced inconvenient for me. The 
devil take that girl ! " he went on, ** if her mother had 
any sense she would have brought her to reason long 
ago. What business has a girl to dicker and dally as 
if every man was at her feet. I hate all this new- 
fangled rot of letting a girl fancy she can do just as she 
likes. What is she for but to be married anyhow, and 
what is the good of her professing to take time to con- 
sider. Next thing I know she will be asking me for a 
history of my life, wanting to put me in the confes- 
sional ; and I 'm hanged if her mother is not nearly as 
bad as herself. If it was n't that I was in such a hole 
just now, I 'd see the pair of them somewhere, before 
I would hang round their skirts in this way.** And 
the thought of his rebuffs at Edith's hands did not 
serve to put him in a much better humour. 

He had finished his toilet for dinner when, in answer 
to a knock at the door, his valet showed in a brother 
officer — Captain Lennox. This was a particular friend 
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of Willings, the two belonging to the same regiment, 
and being so much together that the rest of the regi- 
ment had named them ** the inseparables.*' 

The Captain was a few years the junior of the other, 
and, like him, was also at low-water mark as far as 
finances were concerned. In times when either was 
flush of money, won by play, as was often the case, or 
by other means, which was anything but often, the 
two invariably divided it, or at any rate shared the 
other's hospitality until it amounted to much the same 
thing as a division would have done. 

At his entrance the Major's face brightened visibly. 

** Well, old man," began the new-comer, ** how are 
things with you ? Not very spry, to judge by your 
looks, eh? " 

Then the Major proceeded to tell him how he had 
lost the game at billiards when he had no intention of 
doing any such thing, and how he feared that unless 
things took a turn he would have to do something 
desperate ; winding up by a hearty curse upon the girl 
who was taking time to decide whether she should 
become his wife or not. 

** Oh, do let that marriage alone," said the other. 
" I think you are making a fool of yourself over it. 
What is a woman anyhow. You can get plenty of bet- 
ter girls than this, girls that you can get rid of too, 
when a wife will only hang round your neck and make 
your life a hell." 

This marriage was the one point upon which the two 
friends differed. Lennox's motives may not have been 
very disinterested, for he had no doubt a pretty shrewd 
idea that, once married, his influence over the Major 
would be greatly diminished, even if it existed at all. 
And in this belief he persisted, despite the assertions 
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of that worthy that he wotild like to see the woman 
who should dictate to him. 

** Yes, I dare say," was WiUings's reply, " but then 
the girl has what I must have, and that is the cash. 
Six thousand a year is not to be sneezed at, I tell 
you.'* 

'' Well,'' said the other, ** that 's all right, but you 
mark my words : if you don't want to cry off your 
bargain inside the first twelve months, then I am a 
Dutchman." 

** But what is a fellow to do anyhow ? " asked the 
Major. ** Here I am. I^ord only knows how much I 
owe in the regiment, let alone out of it. In a bit the 
boys will get afraid of taking my paper, and then what 
is to be done? " 

** You 've got along so far, and I don't see why 
something should not turn up. By the bye, how much 
do I owe you now. I 've got some news for you ? " 

** Owe me ! Oh, yes, let us see, about sixty pounds, 
I think it is. Why?" 

** Get the exact figures," said the Captain ; ** an old 
aunt of mine over in Ireland has taken it into her head 
to die at last, and her lawyer called upon me to-day. 
It seems she left me her cash, which is n't very much 
by the way ; a few thousands, but the man advanced 
me a couple of hundred on account." 

** Gad ! " said the Major, ** you are in luck any- 
how. Yes, I '11 look up the exact amount, it will come 
in mighty convenient just at present — carry me on a 
bit farther till I see what that Cornish jade is going to 
do." He went to the escritoire and, opening a cash- 
box, took from it several papers bearing the Captain's 
rather effeminate signature. 

** The whole thing adds up to sixty-three pounds," 
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he said when he had counted them, handing them over 
to his visitor. 

The latter ran his eye over the first one. ** Yes/' he 
said, with a yawn, ** that 's right'' ; and putting the 
whole bunch into the fire, he drew a wallet from his 
pocket, and counting out some notes handed them 
across with three sovereigns which he took from a case 
in his watch pocket. 

** You did n't see if the amount was right," said the 
Major, taking the money. 

** Oh, life is not long enough ; besides, I '11 take your 
word." 

'* I wish a few other fellows would be as obliging," 
said the Major, as he relocked the escritoire with its 
contents. 

** Have you heard about the trouble with Company 
D ? " asked the other after a pause. 

** You mean that row in the canteen when the ser- 
geant got half killed ? " said the Major, reseating him- 
self in a big chair by the fire. 

** Oh, heavens, no ! " was the reply. ** You have n't 
heard then. It happened last night after * lights out.' 
Company D started a row in the south barrack, and 
before anyone knew what was happening, they had 
cut to pieces a lot of their kits, and thrown the rest of 
their things out of the windows. You ought to have 
seen the yard after it was over." 

The Major whistled. '' Glad I was n't there," he 
said. ** The evening papers, I suppose, will be coming 
out with big headlines about it." 

** No, I think not. We 've been too careful, and 
the ringleaders are in the guard-room." 

** Pity that one can't give a few of those hounds the 
cat," said the senior officer. " If I had a free hand I 
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would have them in order pretty soon. The first case 
of drunkenness I would make an example of that they 
would not forget in a hurry. Where shall we go to 
dine?'' 

*' I was thinking of going to the club," said I^ennox, 
* ' will that suit you ? We can have a game of bilUards 
afterwards, and then go to the Music Hall, where there 
is a new ballet this week.'* 

The Major was quite cheerful again. The sixty 
pounds of ready money had changed the aspect of 
things around him materially. They had dinner and 
finished the game of billiards, the play being very 
different in style to the game of the afternoon, and the 
Major eventually winning. Lennox laughed. Just 
now he could afford to lose, and, as the Major had 
hinted, his signature was coming to be considered of 
not very much value. Then they sat down to watch a 
game at pool. Two or three others joined them. The 
Major's temper was well known, and afforded them no 
little amusement at times. 

'* How is the prospective Mrs. Major ? " asked one. 

*' Do you believe that there ever will be one ? " said 
another. '' I don't." 

** Sorry to hear that the brother-in-law gave out,'* 
a third put in ; ** nice to have relatives of that sort ; 
steady one a bit, you know." 

** Damned good thing he did too," said the Major, 
not noticing the latter part of the sentence, ** beastly 
young cub ! " 

*' Naturally," said the first speaker ; ** great pity if 
you had to divide the spoils with the son and heir, 
would n't it be ? " 

The baiting continued for a little time longer, till 
Captain I^ennox, seeing that the Major had had 
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enough, suggested that they should adjourn to the 
Music Hall, and the two rose up and went out 

The Music Hall was a blaze of light. The perform- 
ance had already b^^im, and balconies and promenades 
were filled with loungers. On the side of the prom- 
enade most distant from the stage were numerous small 
tables, at which the patrons of the Hall might lounge 
and find solace in liquid refreshment — ^invariably cham- 
pagne — ^when tired of devoting their attention to the 
stage. In most cases at each of the tables were seated 
a man and a woman, the former in the orthodox attire 
of London swelldom, the latter usually extravagantly 
dressed, with cheeks whose colour could hardly be all 
due to the wine before her which she sipped. 

Several other women were parading up and down 
slowly on the promenade, the men staring at them the 
while. As the Major and his friend made their en- 
trance, two of these came forward and laughingly 
greeted them ; they were evidently old acquaintances. 
A moment or so was spent in chatting, and then all 
four drawing aside took possession of one of the tables, 
and Lennox, as host of the evening, calling a waiter, 
ordered champagne for the party. 

The tables around them emptied and filled, but the 
four remained until Lennox, who. knew his friend's 
weakness where wine was concerned, suggested a 
move. The Major by skilful handling was brought to 
a somewhat ungraceful acquiescence, and, taking leave 
of their two companions, the two sauntered out, setting 
off in the direction of the Strand to find another Music 
Hall. As they passed, one or two women in somewhat 
loud finery smiled recognitions at the Major. He 
nodded back ; they were evidently more old acquaint- 
ances. One woman, standing apart by the railings of 
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Charing Cross Station, shook her fist behind his back. 
Perhaps it was because he did not notice her ; per- 
haps she had a deeper reason. 

A short way from King William Street a young girl 
was standing at the edge of the pavement. She was 
soberly dressed in black, but her face was undeniably 
pretty. 

The champagne had made the Major somewhat 
hilarious, and he went towards her. ** Good-evening, 
my dear,'* he said. 

The lamplight shone on his face, and the Captain 
noticed that it was rather flushed. 

** Bad plan to take too much,*' he murmured to him- 
self, as he stood a little to one side. 

The girl did not understand. She stood staring at 
the Major, the colour coming and going in her 
cheeks. 

The Major sneered and tried to take her arm, smil- 
ing with a ghoulish grin at her. It was meant to be 
irresistible ; but the girl screamed and broke away. 

Then the Major found himself sitting in the gutter 
where a street sweeper had left a pool of liquid mud. 
A man who had emerged from a door dose by was 
standing over him. ** If you speak to my sister again 
I will wring your cursed neck T* he said. The Major 
sat still ; the man seemed capable of canning out his 
threat. Then the man took the girl's arm and walked 
off with her. 

The Captain had not had time to interfere. Perhaps 
if he had he would not have availed himself of the 
opportunity. The young man might not be weakened 
by a life of drinking and dissipation. So the Captain 
let him go away, and then, having helped the Major 
to rise, escorted him through the crowd that had 
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already formed. He was afraid of the police ; luckily 
they did not appear upon the scene in time. 

The two walked a little way, then hailed a hansom 
and were driven to the Major's rooms. 

In half an hour they came forth again. The Major 
had removed the mud, and recovered his temper. 
They called another cab, and giving the address of a 
certain West-end club, notorious for its ill-repute and 
the gaming propensities of its frequenters, sprang in 
and were driven off. 

The woman whom they had passed near Charing 
Cross was outside the house as the two got into the 
hansom. A gaslight was close by and the light fell on 
the Major's face. As the cab drove away, the woman 
raised her hand as though calling down the vengeance 
of Heaven. She only said ** Curse him ! '* 

Some words have a great deal of meaning though. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THK PARTING OF THK WAYS. 

IT was late when Stephen turned out the light in his 
room for the last night that he would spend at 
Trevenon, but another light, as the window of Edith's 
room showed, burnt for long after his was in darkness 
and the owner asleep. For in Edith's mind a struggle 
was also raging — s, struggle no less important than that 
which Stephen had already settled, as we have seen. 

She had thrown herself on the sofa the moment the 
door had been shut, and given way entirely to the 
feelings, the first outburst of which the young man 
had witnessed. There is probably no one who has not 
experienced the relief to overwrought feelings which a 
good cry will bring, and after a short time Edith felt 
its effect, becoming calmer and once again regaining 
control of herself. If she had been asked the immedi- 
ate cause of the outburst, it is very doubtful if she 
could have answered, even to her own satisfaction, for 
it was rather a batch of complex sensations, than any 
one intense feeling that had brought it about. 

Her brother's death, and the overwrought condition 
in which her mind had been ever since, no doubt had 
a great deal to do with it, at any rate indirectly. More 
immediately was the impending departure of the young 
graduate with whom she had found so much in com- 
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mon, especially since that talk on the diff. To-morrow 
evening at this time she would have said ** Good-bye," 
in all probability for the last time. She could see that 
her path in life and his were very unlikely to ever 
cross one another again. Her woman's innate pity 
was aroused by the struggles which she knew were 
before him, waiting to fall upon him when the shelter- 
ing gates of Trevenon had closed behind for the last 
time ; struggles against a world that has no time to 
spend in sympathy ; and, perhaps, for who could tell, 
against starvation itself. He was clever, she was sure 
of that ; though, girl-like, she perhaps exaggerated his 
capabilities, but, all the same, did not even clever peo- 
ple often have to suffer long until the world around 
them woke to the realisation of their merit ? She could 
not help contrasting her position of security and ease 
with the life that was to open before him on the mor- 
row, and from her heart of hearts she longed to aid him, 
but she saw no way. She had loved him, though per- 
haps not fully aware of it, since that day when he had 
been so wilful and proud about the money she had lent 
him, and each moment she had spent in his presence 
since had added to the strength of her affection. His 
loneliness and his poverty had only served to intensify 
it the more, and now, that her brother was dead, she 
felt the bond that held her to the tutor grow all the 
closer. 

Her mother she loved, but it was with a very differ- 
ent feeling to that which she had for Stephen. In the 
former case it was rather the sentiment of gratitude and 
duty, while in the latter it was sympathy, and no little 
compassion for his position. Undeniably older than her 
years in many matters, in the ways of the world she 
was but a mere infant, and her maiden shyness and 
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reserve compelled her to hide her feelings where a more 
worldly girl would have lost no time in convincing the 
young man of her sentiments towards him. Thus it 
was that Stephen, having heard the few chance words 
of her brother as to her preference for the Major, and 
seeing nothing in her actions to absolutely contradict 
them, at any rate nothing to encourage him in laying 
bare his own heart, had accepted them as true, and kept 
silence. 

Her marriage with Willings, whatever Stephen had 
concluded to the contrary, was little more pleasant to 
her than it had been to her brother. Her intuitive 
judgment of character had told her that he was a man 
for whose wife the three commands of the marriage 
service, to love, honour, and obey, would be translated 
by the last-named alone, and a very big ** obey" it 
would have to be too. That he had some good points, 
however, she did not doubt, and in considering the 
matter at all, she had consoled herself with the resolve 
that she would make it her business to find them, if 
she acceded to his request and married him. Her main 
motive in hiding her distaste for the man was the fact 
that he was her mother's choice for her, and the strong 
sentiment of duty and obedience to Mrs. Garston's 
wishes had influenced Edith all her life long and was 
not to be lightly cast aside at such a time as this. 

It is true that at times an overwhelming aversion for 
the Major would seize her ; fits that were often the 
case after a conversation with Stephen, with whom she 
could not help contrasting the Major, not very much 
to the advantage of the latter, but these she would do 
her utmost to fight down, telling herself that she was 
prejudiced against him, and that if he would not make 
her a suitable husband, her mother, in whom she 
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placed abscdute trust and oonfidenoe, wonld never have 
pot him forward, nor given her sanction to the match. 
To the girl accustomed all her life to depend upon 
the judgment of the elder woman, all that the latter 
advised had acquired an attribute almost of infallibility, 
for Edith did not realise how great was the nnbridged 
abyss dividing their sympathies, nor did she remember 
that Mrs. Garston had to all intents and purposes been 
out of the world of London society since the time of her 
widowhood. 

Fix her mind upon her duty as she would, she could 
not prevent these attacks of aversion for her prospec- 
tive husband, and over and over again she was tempted 
to put an end to the matter by resolutely declining for 
good and all the proffered match. Then again a fit of 
repentance would seize her. She was disobedient, and 
allowing mere girlish fancies to influence her, contrary 
to the duty which she owed her mother ; and at such 
times as these, had the Major been present, she would 
have accepted him without a murmur. She had not 
been brought up to realise that her marriage was a 
matter about which she had the absolute right to 
choose as her heart told her — to refuse all advice 
except that which it offered her. She did not know 
that it was for her own sake, and still more for the sake 
of her children that were to be, that the step was 
taken ; nor that, when in a few years her mother's 
wishes would no longer be capable of g^tification, her 
marriage would still be having its influence upon 
others, who in time would perhaps be wellnigh count- 
less. 

The time was drawing to a close in which she had 
promised to give her final answer, and she found it 
approaching her with her mind in a no more settled 
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condition than on the day when she had first asked for 
a delay. 

As she lay on her sofa this evening her mind ran 
over these things, ever coming back to the place from 
which it started — the young man who to-morrow would 
in all probability disappear from her life forever. Then 
the thought of the Major returned, and once more the 
smile would die out and her face become grave. Her 
perplexity again enveloped her, and the day-dreams 
rather hindered than helped to any solution. If she 
could only get advice, but then, whom was there to ask ? 
She had put this question to herself a hundred times in 
the past week, and it was not till this moment that an 
answer flashed across her. Why not ask Stephen ! 
That was what she would do. One man has better 
chances of observing another than a woman has, she 
reasoned, and he could at any rate tell her if the Major 
had impressed him with the sense of distrust too. The 
idea seemed a brilliant one ; why had she not thought 
of it earlier ! But at any rate she would see him the 
next day, he was not to go till the afternoon, and there 
would be plenty of opportunities. The very idea of it 
almost made her happy again. 

So long as there was a possibility that she might 
have her presentiments confirmed, the prospect of mar- 
riage to the Major did not seem so very immediate 
after all. Perhaps too, if the truth be known, there 
was another thought deep down in her heart which 
helped not a little to drive out the unpleasant ideas 
she had harboured : might not Stephen say something 
else besides giving the advice that she asked ! She 
secretly hoped that he would, and in her shyness felt 
ashamed of herself for daring to think of such a thing. 

And at length, long after the light had disappeared 
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from the room above, she sought her bed and she slept. 
And she dreamed that she was walking along in a 
winding, narrow lane ; so long, and the hedges, oh, so 
high ! and the brambles would catch in her dress and 
hold her back. Then someone approached, and, stoop- 
ing, gently unfastened the brambles and broke them 
off. She could not see his face, but she was very 
happy, and together they walked side by side, and the 
brambles shrank away before them, and the flowers of 
the lane-side bloomed, and it seemed that she was in a 
paradise. Then suddenly the sun shone out, illumin- 
ing the face of her companion, and as she looked upon 
it her heart leaped for joy ; for the man at her side was 
Stephen. Then she woke. 

Stephen was not to leave till afternoon, and as Mrs. 
Garston, who had a horror of leave-taking in any shape 
or form, had business in Penzance, she was driven over 
there soon after breakfast, and the young people were 
left to dispose of the morning as they wished. 

Her resolve of the night before had made Edith look 
quite cheerful again ; the careworn expression of the 
last few days had vanished, and the young man thought 
he had never seen her looking so beautiful as when he 
saw her that morning in the plain black dress that set 
off her loveliness to perfection. 

After breakfast, when her mother had driven off, 
Edith found the tutor in the hall. ** I am just going 
out for a short stroll,*' he said, ** would you like to 
come? *' 

This was the very chance she had been hoping for, 
and in a few minutes they set off together. 

**Were you going an)rwhere in particular?*' she 
asked as they came to the drive gates and stood for a 
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moment in the roadway as if undecided which way to 
turn. 

'* I thought of going up the old lane/' he answered ; 
'* you know I met you there — ^that day I was going 
back to the station." 

Her heart gave a leap within her. So he remem- 
bered that day too. She wondered what he would 
have said had he known how often she had gone there 
for lonely walks by herself, that the setting might 
recall to her mind the central figure of the picture. 
He remembered it too. Perhaps then he did care for 
her ; why else should he be going to it now ! 

She said nothing, and the young man walked on at 
her side, unconscious of the thoughts that were in her 
heart. 

** I wonder if she guesses why I am going there,'* he 
thought. ** I don't suppose she can. It is a pretty 
place anyhow, and as good as another to go to for our 
last walk together." 

It was risky, he knew, to visit this place again with 
this girl he had first met there ; but then he had not 
been prepared for her question. His determination was 
still strong as at the hour when he had made it, so he did 
not see that any harm could come of telling her where 
he was going, though he half repented that he had 
seemed to tell her his reason for choosing it. 

So the two walked on in silence, each wrapped in the 
thought that each was sure the other could not feel. 
The two currents ran very close just there, but the nar- 
row inch of bank still separated them, and the streams 
that, joining, might have flowed on as a mighty river 
to the ocean, were parting to run each its lonely course 
till the end of all things, when the water shall cease to 
flow. 
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** I would like to rest a little/* Edith said when they 
reached the hill-top. They had not spoken since they 
had turned away from the main road, and it was the 
view as it opened before them that aroused them from 
their reveries. They sat down on a bank of turf whence 
they could see the bay with its rocky promontories 
and fleet of fishing-boats returning from the night's toil. 

** It is very pretty,*' he said, ** it would be nice to 
stay here always. There is something restftil about 
this little comer of the world.** 

It was the place, then, that he loved, she mused. 
** Yes,** she said aloud, ** I like it. I too shall be sorry 
when I must leave it.** 

* * You ! * * he exclaimed ; * * you are not going to leave 
it?** 

** I suppose so,** was the reply. **That is,** she 
added, ** I suppose I shall have to when I am mar- 
ried.** 

** I had forgotten,** said the young man. ** Yes, I 
suppose it will be hard for you to go. It must have 
been lovely to be here always, to grow up with the sea, 
so to speak, and everything so calm and restful.** 

Yes, it was only the place ; she felt sure now ; and 
the hope that her heart was wishing to cherish seemed 
to fade. 

** Yes,** she said, as if to herself, ** when I am mar- 
ried.** Then she added suddenly. ** By the bye, 
what do you think of Major Willings ? * * The sudden- 
ness of the question staggered her listener. ** I — I,** 
he stammered, ** really I have seen so little of him.** 
For a moment he was taken oflf his guard. He had 
shown reluctance, and the girl noticed it. Her heart 
was beating fast, the spray of hope was not quite 
withered yet. 
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But I want to know your opinion," she went on, 

I value what you say '' — she sank her voice a little 
— ** always.'' 

The young man looked at her, and her beauty filled 
his soul. A wild impulse took possession of him. He 
would tell her all. She could laugh at him if she 
liked, — even be angry ; he would not care. Then the 
memory of last night flashed across him. Was this his 
self-control — ^his love ? He drew back the hand he had 
stretched forth as if to seize one of hers which lay close 
beside him, and when he spoke, his voice sounded 
strange and hard. It was as if one allowed a narrow 
streamlet to trickle through the flood-gates against 
which a mighty river was flowing. 

** I have only seen the Major since he came down 
here, Miss Garston,'* he said, ** and such a short time 
is insufficient to judge any man. A man in his position 
must be energetic to have reached the rank he holds, 
and it is unfair to say anything against him because he 
has not had the chances of distinguishing himself 
which may have fallen to the lot of some of his brother 
officers.*' 

She interrupted him. ** It was not his rank that I 
meant," she said rather coldly ; the formality of his 
speech was cutting her to the quick. ** I meant the 



man." 



For a moment Stephen wavered ; but it was only for 
a moment. He had beg^n, he would carry out his 
duty to the end. His love should not deprive her from 
reaching the position which a marriage with this man 
would give. Skilfully he told her what he had made 
up his mind to tell — ^told her with a smiling face, while 
in his inmost heart of hearts his conscience gave, to 
every word he spoke, the lie. If the Major's behaviour 
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had been hasty, he excused it by the statement that 
men in his position had to decide, and act, quickly. His 
brusque manner was habitual with men accustomed to 
command, and it was the strict officers who were always 
the best liked by their men. Then he went on to dwell 
upon the Major's position. How it would give his 
wife scope in a thousand ways that life in a country 
house in Cornwall could never give. Her rank as his 
wife would give her influence too — ^influence that she 
could use for the good of those around her. Then, last 
of all, he touched lightly on the duty she owed her 
mother ; how solicitous she had been for her daugh- 
ter* s welfare; and then, at last the lie was ended. 

With his own hand he had locked the door that had 
led to paradise upon himself, and hurled the key far 
from him. He did not see that he had locked out an- 
other too. 

Edith was silent when the eulogy was ended. She 
did not hear half that he was saying ; she was only 
conscious that on her mind a great weight was press- 
ing ; that in her heart something felt to be giving 
way. Her day-dreams were over. If this man had 
loved her, even liked her, he could not have talked so. 
At last she rose. ** Thank you," she said, ** I think 
we had better be returning now.'* The sun had gone 
down for her ; she was enveloped in the blackness of 
night. A world of anguish was in her voice as she 
uttered those few words, but the young man wilfully 
misinterpreted it. He had had his last chance. He 
had thrown it away from him. They walked back to 
the house ; Edith talking, it seemed to Stephen, mer- 
rily. He did not understand the forced gaiety behind 
which the breaking heart will shield itself He 
thought his recital of the virtues of her loved one had 
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made her happy, and the sense of duty done made him 
smile too. She noticed it, and the cut sank still deeper 
into her heart. 

The rest of the day he scarce remembered. She 
spoke in the same light vein at lunch, and afterwards 
as they drove to the station. When she said ** Good- 
bye,'* her manner seemed almost listless — as if it bored 
her, he thought. Yes, decidedly he had done the right 
thing ; and as the train steamed out he congratulated 
himself. 

Edith watched it disappear round the bend of the 
bay. Then she sent on the carriage and walked home. 
She felt no need of tears now. She seemed to be in a 
place apart, out of the world, watching it, but feeling 
nothing ; and one of the puppets she watched was her 
own self. 

She reached home and found her mother in the 
library. * * I want to speak to you, * * she said ; * * I want 
to ask you about Major Willings." 

Her mother was surprised at the girl's tone. There 
was a ring of self-possession in it that was strange. 
She had never heard it there before. 

** Ask anything that you like, dear,'* she said, kiss- 
ing her. She noticed as she did so that her daughter's 
forehead was cold as stone, and again she wondered. 

Edith looked her full in the face. ** I want to 
know,'* she said, ** if Major Willings is a good man ; 
I mean, has he any past that one need be ashamed 
of?'' 

The mother was still more astonished. 

** Of course not," she said firmly. *' I have known 
him ever since your poor father died, and I am sorry 
that you should insult one who has been such a good 
fiiend to me by supposing such a thing." 
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'^ I do HOC vish to ziake joc angry, mocher.'* 
girl west en : " I asked becxsse I vncted to know it 
firocn ytxzr own I^. Now I zave cce zaore qaesdoa to 
ask. Do vou warn zie to ziirrv hizi? •■ 

"" Why, oy \iear child, of cocrse I do/" said her 
mother : " he will be j^ colocxel very soon sow. aad then 
yoa win take the pLue in society that yoa oc^ht to 
have had Locg ago* xad wodd hive hod had your 
father lived." 

It was oce of Mrs^ Garstoa's fiiliiigs to scppcee that 
when her hnshazad died it was at a ziooent when his 
Sovereign was jist on the point of ereitrng him a 
faarooet tor his work in socne exr^oratioissL 

It was an rank, rank, thooght ^le girl : bet she 
only said. ^^ Then I will marry hzm." And when her 
mother had again kissed her. she went oat of the 
room. 

So as Stephen was spending his second morning in 
town, b^inning his quest for a mastership, wander- 
ing Ik om agency to agency, and thankfhl that he had 
done the dnty which came so hard. Major Willings; 
under the reviving inflnences of nrnneroos pick-me-ups^ 
was informing his mess of his impending marriage to 
the heiress of Trevenoo. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TERMS OF CAPITUI^TION. 

THE same day that put Edith's letter of consent to 
his proposal into the Major's hand brought orders 
for his regiment to leave for India in September. To 
the i2ist the new orders came like a thunderbolt. 
They had, for the most part, very decided objections to 
foreign service as compared with the gay round of so- 
ciety life in the capital, and not a little indignation was 
expressed ; men and oflScers both covertly asserting 
that they were being sent away out of their turn. If 
this was really the case, it was probably the War 
OflSce's way of inflicting punishment for the late dis- 
order in the regiment ; for it is well known that no- 
thing induces insubordination faster than a long period 
of idleness, nor removes it more quickly than active 
service. What they felt even more, was that they were 
the first regiment to go ; and as the trooping season 
began that year earlier than usual, for some reason 
alone known to the powers that be, they would just 
arrive in time to taste a little of the tag end of the 
Indian summer. 

If the Major had rejoiced at the letter, the orders 
which came almost simultaneously made him anything 
but jubilant, and he vented his anger in remarks upon 
the War OflSce, which, luckily for him, that institution 

was too far distant to be aware of. 
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** Just like my cursed luck/' he said to Captain Len- 
nox, who, hearing that at last the marriage was 
decided upon, had called to congratulate him. '* Just 
like my cursed luck to have those orders come and 
spoil matters as soon as they are getting into shape. 
Now we shall be away three years at the very least, 
and when we come back the jade will either be dead, 
or have changed her mind.'* 

'* Oh, rot ! '' was the laconic reply ; ** you have n't 
half an eye to business. Did n't you curse everything 
high and low because that brother of hers went and 
died, and made it pretty well a dead certainty that the 
marriage would have to be put off." 

As it happened, Edith's letter to the Major had 
insisted that the ceremony should not take place until 
a fit period of time had elapsed after the accident on 
the Hayle River. This had been the one qualifying 
circumstance in the Major's victory. 

** I don't see what that has got to do with our going 
off to that God-forsaken India," was the surly reply. 

** You don't ; then you are n't half as smart as I 
thought you were. You ought to be down on your 
knees blessing the orders ; they are a godsend to 
you." 

** Devil-send, you mean," said the Major. ** I '11 
be hanged if I see what you are driving at." 

**Why, just this. Those orders will be the very 
thing to help you out of your difficulty. You are off 
to India. Goodness only knows when you will come 
back. May get killed out there. Draw up a vivid 
picture of the danger from snakes, cholera, and the 
rest, not forgetting to mention the number of people 
who get killed by the tigers every year ; and if you 
can't work the girl to consent to a marriage before we 
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sail, then you have n't got enough diplomacy to stock 
the ofiEce of a third-rate sub-consul's secretary." 

** Gad," said the Major, ** I never thought of that. 
You 're a genius, Lennox. How am I to go about it ? " 

*' Why, write to the girl at once, of course. Draw 
up a harrowing picture of the years of separation, and 
the dying soldier five thousand miles away, and all 
that sort of thing. If you cannot win that way, then 
you never will." 

So the Major sat down at once, having first fortified 
his shaky hand with another brandy and soda, and 
proceeded to write as directed. Lennox sat by offering 
suggestions the while. At last the letter was finished, 
and having read it through, the Captain signified his 
approval. '' That will settle it. I bet you a case of 
champagne to an army mule's hoof that she climbs 
down gracefully and before you sail becomes Mrs. 
Maj or Willings. ' ' 

** Well, I hope that you are right, that 's all," said 
the senior ofiScer, as he sealed the letter and gave it to 
his valet to post. ** Now what 's the next thing to 
be done?" 

** Don't trust to the letter alone. Go down there 
yourself. Tell her that you could n't bear the idea of 
being separated from her now that the time is so short, 
and an3rthing of the same sort that you can think of. 
Work upon her vanity. Every girl is accessible that 
way." 

The Major was beginning to feel none too sure of 
that in Edith's case, but he did not say so. ** Good 
lyord, must I ? You don't know how dull that place 
is ; besides, how about Lettie ? " 

Lettie was one of the blonde women he had met that 
night at the Music Hall. 
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** Oh, Lettie can go to the devil. She '11 get there 
anyhow some day. Besides, you 've got to reform 
now, or at any rate look as if you had, till you have 
got this Cornish girl all fixed. You don't know how 
she might cut up if she found out a few things that you 
and I could tell her.'* 

The Major sneered. ** I^et her find out. I would 
like to see her putting on airs after we are married ; 
what is she but a woman anyhow ? " 

** Well, that may be, but you will have to be careful 
all the same if you don't want to lose the game just 
when you are getting things to run really well." 

So the Major grumblingly agreed to be dictated to, 
and a week later saw him en route for Trevenon. Edith 
met him coldly. He looked more repulsive than ever, 
she thought ; and she wondered how she could bring 
herself to live with him always. Mrs. Garston, how- 
ever, by her effusiveness amply made up for the daugh- 
ter's coldness. How delighted she was to see her dear 
son-in-law that was to be. Had she not told him that 
her daughter's previous refusals were merely a girlish 
whim which would soon blow over. To tell the truth, 
the Major was considerably embarrassed by all this fuss, 
and was none too skilful in concealing his aversion for 
it. IvUckily for him, Mrs. Garston was wilfully blind 
to it, so much was she taken up in her desire to be 
affable, and not let the good match slip, now that she 
had come so near securing it. If she did notice the 
Major's look of disgust and irritation, she put it down 
to his manly character which revolted at anything in 
the nature of flattery or blandishment. If only she 
had known ; but then she was not the first woman to 
mistake her own blindness for perspicacity ; nor, un- 
luckily, will she be the last. 
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The officer's visit was certainly more pleasant to him 
than the former one had been. In the first place he 
was no longer kept in uncertainty, and nothing is 
more trying to a man than to fear that he is spending 
his time, and putting his best foot forward with no 
possibility of gaining the wished-for result. Then, 
again, Stephen and Frank were no longer here to in- 
terfere with his plans, both of whom he had dreaded 
and cordially hated before : the former, because there 
was no knowing but that he might develop into a for- 
midable rival ; the latter, on account of his undis- 
guised opposition to the match. 

With the field cleared of these two special antipathies 
of his, it was not so very hard after all to endure the 
life down there, and when Mrs. Garston's effusiveness 
did become a little sickening, he consoled himself with 
the reflection that, after all, six thousand a year was 
worth a certain amount of self-sacrifice and denial. So 
he suffered it all with the best grace he could muster, 
and, considering the temper and constitution of the 
man, he succeeded admirably. 

Mrs. Garston, who believed more firmly than ever 
that she had secured an ideal husband for her daugh- 
ter, and son-in-law for herself, was no less persistent in 
urging upon Edith the Major's request for an early 
marriage, than was that personage himself His en- 
forced departure gave her an excellent excuse for stav- 
ing off" any ill-natured gossip that a marriage so soon 
after her son's death might occasion ; and, to tell the 
truth, she was still a little afraid that, if she allowed 
the Major to escape her again, it would be the end of 
her plans for Edith's matrimonial venture, — ^in that 
direction at least. She had heard of the number of 
young women who annually make the pilgrimage to 
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India in search of a husband ; gladly putting up with 
life in a tropical climate on the oflf chance of drawing 
some sort of a prize, even if no ver>' great one, from the 
lotter>% and she feared that with all that distance 
between them, and with all their wiles to influence 
him (for every woman who is opposed to our own 
little plan is wily and scheming), Edith's chance of 
securing the officer for her husband would be slim 
indeed. 

She did not stop to think that among these girls who 
joined in the hunt for a husband, there were not likely 
to be many with incomes approaching even the half 
of what her daughter would have, nor did she know 
that those who would trouble to set their net for the 
Major would be much fewer. In her opinion, he was 
all that could be desired in the way of a son-in-law. 
He had told her that he was the heir to certain estates 
in the North, and she had ascertained that this was the 
case ; though she did not know that the relation upon 
whose death the succession depended was a younger 
man than the Major, nor was she aware of the fact that 
they were already mortgaged for every penny that they 
would carry. Like too many mothers, she considered 
that the appearance of the Major's name, or that of his 
relative, in the book of county families was ample 
proof both of his respectability and his wealth. The 
idea never crossed her mind that the compiler of that 
volume was not fully in possession of all the family 
secrets, skeletons in cupboards included, of the names 
there displayed. Neither did it occur to her that a 
subscription for one or more copies of such works as 
this when published, together with certain Bank of 
England papers, might influence the gentleman in 
charge of the enterprise more than a strict regard for 
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facts which, even if he wished to do so, he would have 
no little difl&culty in obtaining. 

Edith at first made no slight demur to the Major's 
request. It would be scandalous, she said, to marry 
within so short a time of her brother's death ; and 
for a while it seemed that the officer would have to 
rejoin his regiment with the prospect of his marriage 
deferred, until such time as the War Office could dis- 
pense with his services and those of the 121st at the 
front. Naturally such a delay would in no way suit 
the plans of that personage. His creditors were already 
anything but considerate, and it was merely their fear 
of spoiling the match by a sudden exposure, with the 
consequent certainty of obtaining nothing to satisfy 
their claims, that he was able to keep them within 
bounds at all. Give up the struggle he dare not ; at 
least, not while the least shadow of hope remained. 
Like most men of his stamp, he was a terrible coward 
whenever public opinion was concerned, and the jeers 
of the mess at his humiliation, and the failure to win 
the heiress about whom he had bragged so much, were 
something that he was not going to face so long as any 
way remained open to him, even if that way did lead 
him dangerously near Gehenna. 

Mrs. Garston, as has already been seen, had rea- 
sons of her own for seconding the Major's wishes ; 
and it was principally through her influence with 
Edith that the girl, much against her own will and 
the dictates of her heart, eventually consented to a com- 
promise. She would marry the Major in September, 
delaying the ceremony in order that the interval of 
mourning might be as long as possible, out of respect 
to the dead ; but she would not accompany the officer 
to India, at any rate not that year, since she had no 
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wish to leave England for the heat of the tropics. 
Later on, perhaps in a year or two, she would go there 
if he still wished it. Furthermore, she insisted that 
the marriage should take place only if the whole of her 
money, with the exception of some very trifling 
amount, was settled upon her absolutely ; and in this 
last condition she was warmly seconded by the family 
lawyer, whose acute judgment of character was not to 
be deceived by the false pretensions of the Major. 

Her mother thought it a trifle strange that this girl, 
whom she supposed to be in love with the ofl&cer, as 
what girl would not, should make such a careful stipu- 
lation with regard to her property. But as she had 
consented to the marriage, which, after all, was the 
main thing, it was of no use to make a fuss, and she 
accepted things as they were. 

The Major's frame of mind was not exactly enviable 
when he was told what the conditions were to be, and 
for a time he even had thoughts of throwing up the 
whole thing and going back to town with the determi- 
nation to face the worst. But when he came to think 
what that worst meant, his courage, which was never 
very conspicuous, entirely deserted him ; and after 
thinking the matter duly over, he concluded that, of 
the two evils, the marriage, even under these condi- 
tions, was the lesser. This did not prevent him from 
using every argument in his power to secure more 
favourable terms, but as Edith remained inexorable, 
and as he had no wish to enlighten her mother that it 
was the money he was marrying for, not the girl, he at 
length desisted, determined to make the best of a bad 
business. After all, it would leave him with a much 
freer hand to amuse himself in his own way if his wife 
did not accompany him to India ; and no doubt it 
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would save him the annoyance of the quarrels which 
they were sure to have until she became aware that he 
was going to have the upper hand, and reconciled her- 
self to it. 

The settlement, on the other hand, was an altogether 
different matter ; turn it as he would, there was no 
getting over the fact that, if he was to keep his place in 
the estimation of his regiment, his debts must be paid, 
and that before the date of embarkation, the first week 
in September. 

At first he had serious thoughts of using threats to 
compel a different arrangement, but he wisely recol- 
lected in time that the girl was not yet his wife. He 
felt instinctively that she did not care for him, so it 
was of no use appealing to her generosity, and acting 
the part of the humble suppliant. He had had enough 
of that, he considered, in obtaining her consent even to 
the marriage, and he was fiilly alive to the fact that it 
required him to act a part which ill consorted with his 
accustomed line of thought and action. No, he would 
accept things as they were for the present, on the prin- 
ciple that half a loaf is better than no bread at all, and 
when the knot had finally been tied, there was nothing 
that he could see to prevent him from using a little 
force to aid the persuasiveness of his argument. 

It would be easy enough then to bend this girl to his 
will, and he rather liked the idea of getting his revenge 
for the months that, as he expressed it, she had kept 
him dangling around. 

As far as his creditors were concerned, he could 
easily put them off, now that the marriage was a cer- 
tainty, and even if they did have to wait for their 
money till he had accomplished the work of subjection, 
they would be all the more certain of getting it then, 
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and so could be relied upon to give him a little peace. 
He smiled to think of the obsequiousness with which 
these money-lenders and the other people in whose 
debt he was, would now greet him when the announce- 
ment of the wedding had reached their ears, and now 
that he had accomplished the object of his visit, he 
returned at once to the town life which he had qtiitted 
so reluctantly, to make up in a round of dissipation for 
the enforced abstemiousness of his life at the Garstons. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THK OI,D, OI,D STORY. 

THE few months which intervened before the date 
set for the marriage seemed all too long to Edith, 
who, now that she had made up her mind to the sacri- 
fice, wished to have done with the suspense that must 
inevitably precede it. Many a time, if her heart could 
have been read, she would have been seen on the point 
of retracting the arrangements she had agreed upon, 
and breaking off the engagement, but each time the 
thought of her mother's eagerness for the match pre- 
vented her from taking any step in that direction. 

To her mother she was more of an enigma than 
before. Her listlessness, and apparent failure to appre- 
ciate the suitability of the marriage she was making, 
were a continual puzzle to her, and at length she was 
compelled to acknowledge that the actions of her 
daughter were something which she could not under- 
stand. 

Contrary to her old habits, she had now given up the 
solitary walks, and appeared eager for company and for 
all the excitement which she could get. Her whole 
attention appeared to be centred in one great attempt 
to lose all thought of herself in the life around her, an 
attempt that no one who observed her could help 
admitting seemed doomed to perpetual failure. 

177 
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She would break oflf in the midst of a conversation, 
relapsing back into her own thought- world, even in 
the middle of a speech, and, losing all track of her pre- 
ceding remarks, would be compelled to ask, ** What 
was I saying? '* 

Recalled from one of these fits of abstractedness, she 
invariably had the appearance of one awakening from 
a dream, and a dream that was a none too pleasant 
one at that ; but it would only be a matter of a few 
moments at the most before her attention was again 
allowed to wander. To her mother, when taxed with 
this seeming indifference, she would answer nothing at 
all that was satisfactory, and Mrs. Garston, assuring 
herself that it could only be her quaint way of looking 
at the matter, a trivial circumstance which time would 
soon efface, dismissed all anxiety on that account from 
her mind, and gave up her fruitless attempts to under- 
stand her. 

Stephen had found that obtaining a mastership was 
not such an easy task as he had supposed. From one 
agency he had gone to another, all the time keeping 
track of the advertisements, both in the regular papers 
and in those weeklies devoted to such callings as his ; 
but the month of July had come to an end and he still 
found himself unprovided for. His want of distinction 
in college athletics was greatly against him now. The 
enterprising principals of small schools wanted a man 
whose name would be a certain amount of advertise- 
ment to them, and where this was not the case, the 
salary offered was so inadequate that Stephen shrank 
from accepting it, keeping up his hopes by telling him- 
self that a better chance would offer soon. He was 
told that in a month or so there would be many more 
appointments at liberty, as it was still too early for the 
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majority of school principals to be looking about for 
new men, and, buoyed up with this hope, he set him- 
self to wait as patiently as he could, allowing no likely 
advertisement to pass unanswered. 

He had first gone to lyondon, and, although such 
had not been his intention, he remained there. He 
did not like it ; he had realised the truth of the sajdng 
that one is never so lonely as when in a crowd, but 
with him it was a matter of necessity, for he realised 
that if he would pick up any of the better places, he 
must be on the spot to see the advertisements as soon 
as they came out ; and for that reason he stayed on. 

The I^ndon season was dragging to a close. Many 
people had already left town, while a still greater num- 
ber were preparing to follow, and, in the wilds of Nor- 
way, or the heather of Scotland, recuperate after the 
strain that late hours and the tear of social life had put 
upon them. 

It was with a melancholy he could not shake off that 
Stephen watched the crowds departing from the great 
railroad termini. Recollections of the months he had 
been spending so lately in that quiet Cornish home 
forced themselves upon him, and the contrast formed 
between them and the present was not a very pleasant 
one to contemplate. Often he unconsciously found 
himself bending his steps towards the Great Western 
Station at Paddington, to watch the crowds departing 
with each express, and to speculate on their destina- 
tion. The St. Ives label on a batch of luggage, wheeled 
along by a sturdy porter, was enough to recall a flood 
of painfiil memories, and he would walk up and down 
the platform tr5dng to pick out the happy individuals to 
whom it belonged, and then lose himself in wondering 
whether it would ever fall to their lot to set eyes on 
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that face that to him meant more than life. He had 
made his sacrifice, and he felt that he could do no 
wrong by wishing, now that she was beyond his reach 
for ever. Like most self-created martyrs, he was able 
to derive no small consolation from the contemplation 
of his action, and in his darkest hours he solaced him- 
self with the knowledge that he had shown his love by 
sacrificing it for her welfsure. One evening he had 
been thus employed, and was wending his way towards 
the furnished rooms he inhabited in a quiet side street 
leading off from the Brompton Road. His way led him 
across the park, and the beauty of the evening, together 
with the fatigue resulting fi*om the amount of walking 
he had done since morning, tempted him to sit down. 

The seat he chose was already occupied by one per- 
son, a girl, apparently twenty or so, but the young 
man was not just then in a mood to take much notice 
of his surroundings. He was thinking, as he had done 
for the thousandth time since he left Trevenon, of what 
his life might have been had no such person as Major 
Willings ever come upon the scene. Day-dreams have 
a value that only those who have forever lost all chance 
of their realisation can appreciate, and the young man 
clung to the memories of the vanished past as the one 
great happiness of his life. There is that in this castle- 
building which takes the mind away from the present 
reality ; and, though the latter must sooner or later be 
faced, the thought of what might have been will often 
act as a compass to keep the ship on her course, when 
otherwise nothing but wreck and total destruction 
awaits her. Stephen was recalled from his day-dream 
by a violent fit of coughing which seized upon the girl 
who sat at the other end of the seat, and for the first 
time he began to take notice of her. 
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''Out of work, I suppose, poor thing,'* he mused, 
noting the frayed edge of the shawl which she drew 
tightly around her shoulders as if it were December and 
not July. Her face was turned away from him, but 
something in her general appearance struck him as 
familiar, and he tried to fix the recollection. He had 
been carrying a heavy walking stick — ^a present that 
Frank had given him — ^which he still clung to as one 
of the few ties that bound him still to that far-away 
spot, and a hasty movement of his caused the stick to 
slip down the length of the seat and fall on the ground 
almost at the feet of the girl. 

He stooped down to pick it up, and as he did so he 
met her eyes, which were fixed upon him. He sprang 
to his feet with a start. It was the girl he had seen 
that night a year ago in the hotel with Major Willings. 
The girl observed his action and turned away as though 
afraid of him, making a movement as if to leave the seat. 

Stephen recovered himself at once. '* I am sorry 
that I startled you,*' he began ; ** I think I have met 
you before. Were you not at the Great Western Hotel 
one night, about a year ago ? " 

The girl stared at him and a shudder ran through 
her as though she would escape from some recollection 
the reverse of pleasant which the young man's words 
had called up. 

Stephen noticed the gesture, and felt sure that he 
was not mistaken. But what was she doing here ? 
Then his old distrust of the Major returned with all its 
force. For a moment he turned away ; then, as he 
looked back, he saw that there were tears in the girl's 
eyes. ** I am very sorry," he said ; ** I did not mean 
to hurt you. I thought perhaps you would let me help 
you if I could. You do not seem well." 
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The girl looked at him through her tears, and he 
noticed that she still had much of the beauty that he 
had remarked before. The face was thinner and sad- 
der ; there was a flush about it too that he did not like. 

The girl appeared to be weighing some question for 
a moment. His words sounded friendly enough, and 
it was long since such had been addressed to her. His 
face was frank and open, and its look reassured her. 

** You are very kind," she said at last, her voice low 
and broken. ** You do not look untruthful, and I 
think I can trust you.'* Then she added in a lower 
tone, ** I was there that night, though I do not remem- 
ber you.** 

**That would hardly be likely,** said the young 
man ; ** I was only there for a few seconds, happening 
to pass while you were waiting for your key.'* 

He saw that she was on the point of breaking into a 
fit of weeping. 

** You should not sit here,** he said ; ** you will take 
cold, if you have not done so already.** 

The girl looked at him. ** Does it matter very 
much?** she said; ** it will bring the end all the 
nearer.** There was an echo in the young girPs voice 
that went to Stephen* s heart — the cry of a soul that 
had ceased to hope. 

** Are you hungry ? '* he asked. 

She shook her head, but he was not convinced. 

** When did you have an3rthing last?** he said 
gently. 

** This morning ; no, yesterday. I really forget," 
was the answer. 

The young man rose from his seat. ** You must 
come with me,** he said with quiet firmness ; ** you will 
be ill. You cannot live if you do not eat something.** 
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The girl allowed him to lead her from the park, 
leaning for support upon his arm. ** 111 ! '* she echoed 
after him ; ** does it matter ? '* 

Again there was the awful hopelessness. 

* * You must not talk like that, * * said Stephen. * * You 
have had hard treatment from the world, but you must 
not give up hope. If you will let me I will be your 
friend. *' 

She looked at him. ** Why are you so good to 
me ? ** she asked ; ** I am only a ruined woman." 

** That only makes it more my duty to help you,'* 
he said. 

The girl could not take her eyes off him. ** Why 
did I not love a man like you ! " she said at last. 

There was silence for a little as they walked along. 
A policeman looked after them as if he would have 
spoken to the girl roughly, but he saw that the young 
man looked respectable, and he passed on. Suddenly 
the girl spoke again. '* Do you believe in a God ? ** 
she asked. 

Stephen was staggered for a moment. ** Yes,*' he 
said at length. It was a lie ; at least he was not sure, 
but he would not confess it to her. 

** I can't,*' she said. ** If you had seen all the mis- 
ery that I have, you would not." 

Stephen was silent. There was no answering her. 
At last he said : ** You must not say that. Things 
will take a turn some time ; it will all come right." 

*' No," she said quietly, shaking her head, ** do not 
tell me that, it will do no good ; it is not true." 

Then they walked on in silence. 

Stephen knew of a small caf6 close to the Marble 
Arch. It was kept by a Swiss, and he often went there 
to get a chop or a steak for his dinner. 
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The caffe was almost empty now, and their entrance 
attracted no attention. At the back was a space shut 
off by a little screen, and thither the young man led 
his charge. As he sat down beside her he noticed that 
the walk had infused more colour into her face, and in 
the gaslight she looked very beautiful, he thought. 
He ordered some supper, taking some himself to keep 
her company. At first she would eat but little ; she 
had got past the stage when htmger troubled her, but 
the food brought back her appetite, and she managed 
to make a fair meal. Stephen did not ask her any 
questions ; he watched her eating, and the sight took 
away his own sense of loneliness. When they had fin- 
ished, and the waiter, who was also the proprietor, had 
been paid, they rose to go. 

** Where is your home ? '* he asked, as they emerged 
into the street again ; ** I will take you to it." 

The sun had gone down while they were at supper, 
and the street lamps were lighted now. 

The girl stared at him as if she had not quite under- 
stood. 

" I have no home," she said ; " I sleep an3rwhere." 

Stephen knew of a room that was to rent not far from 
his own. His mind was made up in a moment. ** I 
will take you to a place that I know of," he said. 

The girl assented. She had surrendered her will 
entirely to the new-found protector. They got to the 
house, and the bell was answered by a flashily dressed 
woman. Stephen had seen her before. She was evi- 
dently making the most of what money she had, and 
let her spare room in order to put on a little more 
style. He had chosen this woman because he had seen 
her at church, where he knew that she was a promi- 
nent member. The yotmg man explained the object 
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of his visit. He wished to take a room for the girl, 
could they see the room that she had to let ? 

The woman peered at her for a moment. Then she 
slammed the door in their face, and the yomig man 
could hear her loud laughter as she went up the stairs. 

'' That is a Christian ! '* he thought. 

He looked at his companion. She seemed not to 
have noticed the insult. *' She is used to it, poor 
thing," he thought, and he pressed all the tighter the 
little arm that clung to his. She looked up at him 
gratefully. The tears were starting in her eyes ; he 
saw that she understood. There was one thing left. 
She should come home with him. There was a little 
spare room above his own ; he would give her his and 
take that. The landlady was at the door as he came 
up, and he explained his plan to her. 

She had had a daughter of her own, and she did not 
care what the neighbours said. Let them mind their 
own business, not hers. 

So the girl was led up-stairs, and the landlady with 
her own hands helped her to undress and laid her in 
Stephen's bed. 

The next day she brought her some new clothes in 
place of the old ones. They had been her daughter's. 
** She needs food and care,'* she said to Stephen, and 
when he put a sovereign in her hand she would not 
take it. That afternoon when he came home the girl 
was sitting up, and the young man went in to talk to 
her. He found her with more colour in her face, but she 
was so hopeless, he thought. She cried when she saw 
him, and tried to kiss his hand, but he would not let her. 

The next day he brought her some flowers. She 
had said that she liked them, and the look in her hazel 
eyes amply repaid him. 
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Then one night when he came home after a long 
tramp, the landlady met him. The girl had been ask- 
ing for him, she said, and she was afraid that she was 
worse. When he entered the room she was propped 
up on pillows in a big chair. From the windows she 
cotdd see the sun setting over the dreary vista of slates 
and chimneys. She was gazing at it as he came in 
and gently took a seat at her side. 

"It is so pretty,'* she said to him : " here it is all 
dirt and gloom ; there it is all freedom and light." 

There was a silence. Then she told him why she 
had asked for him. She felt that the end was not far 
off now. She wanted to tell him her story before it 
was too late. He tried to dissuade her. She would 
soon feel strong again, he urged. But she only shook 
her head. 

So Stephen sat there, holding one of her thin, white 
hands in his, — the thin, frail hand that was almost as 
pale as the pillows, and, sitting there, she told him her 
history. 

It was the old, old story. The loving, trustful girl, 
and the cowardly betrayer. Such stories differ from 
one another but little, — a few unimportant details ; in 
some perhaps a mock marriage, in others none at all. 
Here the ceremony had been gone through. It was 
only when she had left her quiet home, and the man for 
whom she had given it up had grown tired of her, that 
she found out the cruel truth. 

When the awakening came she left him, not waiting 
for him to cast her off. But the harm was done. She 
was alone and friendless. Home she could not go to 
face the hearts that perhaps her folly had broken. She 
tried to get work, but for a long time she could not. 
At last she obtained a position as housemaid. Her 
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mistress seemed kind, was a good churchwoman, and 
in the fulness of her heart the friendless girl told her 
all. The kindness vanished at once. Better had she 
kept the secret while she could, for the next day, as a 
result of her confidence, she was without a home again. 
Often she was offered money by some man if she would 
go and live with him, allowing him to be her protector, 
but of the two she preferred to starve. If she had 
sinned, she had done so unwittingly. Then at last 
her child was bom — ^luckily perhaps — dead. 

That marked the beginning of the end ; a decline 
had set in, and she found herself worse off than ever. 
One day a woman on the street, whose flashy dress 
bespoke her calling, came up to her. The girl shrank 
away ; but she had misinterpreted her intention. In 
her hand the woman left a half-sovereign. ** Try not 
to be what I am,** she had said, and vanished before 
the poor girl had time to thank her. So it had gone 
on until that evening when Stephen had found her. 
And the man who had betrayed her was Major Wil- 
lings. 

The recital left her weaker. The flush had bright- 
ened on her cheek ; and to Stephen's inexperience it 
was the sign of returning strength. He did not notice 
how weak she was getting. 

They sat silent for a long time after the story was 
ended. 

** You have been good to me,'* she said at last, press- 
ing his hand gently, ** very good. If I had met you 
before, it would have been different. And yet,'* she 
added as if to herself, ** how I loved that man once ! *' 

** I have been no better than I ought to have been. 
This was my duty,** he said; **you shaU be my 
sister.*' 
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The girl's eyes opened wide. " That sounds nice/' 
she said. ** I love you, you are so good. But, no, you 
would not call me yoiu* sister — me I '* 

A sudden impulse came over the young man. He 
stooped, and gently brushing away the waving hair 
from her forehead, he kissed her. 

The flush brightened on her cheek. ** God bless 
you ! *' was all she said, and a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness flitted across her face. He was glad that he 
had done so. 

Softly he rose, and with one last look at the fair face 
with the smile lingering there, he went down-stairs to 
tell the landlady of the end. 

Then he walked out into the park, and the old sense 
of loneliness came back. He sought the seat where he 
had met the girl, and sat down upon it. Perhaps she 
was near him, he thought, if there was an hereafter. 
That was the question. 

For an hour and more he sat there. Then he 
remembered, and rose. He had a duty to perform, 
and going back to the little attic over the chamber of 
death, he took a pen and wrote. 

It was a long letter, but at last it was finished and 
sealed. 

It was addressed to Kdith. Then he went down- 
stairs to post it. 

At the comer was a man whom he had often be- 
friended in small ways. He was tired and weary, and 
the man looked hungr>\ 

** Here is sixpence," he said, " will you take this 
letter to the post-office for me ? '* 

Then he went back to bed. 

The man put the letter in his pocket and sought the 
nearest tavern. *' Six pennoth of gin ! " was his 
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laconic request as he put down the coin. The barmaid 
handed it to him, and he drank it off at a gulp. Then 
he set out for the post-office. He had three blocks to 
walk, and as he felt the letter in his pocket a thought 
came to him. It was thick and heavy. Suppose it 
contained a bank note, or at least a money order. He 
hesitated a moment, then he turned off and went into 
the park. He sought a seat where he would be unob- 
served. It was the same seat which Stephen had occu- 
pied an hour or two before. The man opened the 
letter. It contained four sheets of close writing, that 
was all. The man was disappointed. He put it back 
in its envelope again, but he could not seal it. He was 
unable to read, and it would be noticed if he got a 
friend to re-address it. Besides, he might be asked 
awkward questions. *' Letter from that feller to *is 
gurl," he said ; ** if they 're all that length, she won't 
miss one.'* And he replaced it in his pocket. Then, 
as he crossed the bridge over the Serpentine, he tore it 
up into small pieces, and let it fall into the water. 
Then he went to sleep under an archway. 

And the frail child was buried ; the landlady and 
Stephen following the body to its last resting-place. 
There were no others in that big city interested in a 
mere funeral. 

And the days went past, and Stephen waited ; 
waited for a reply to his letter, but the reply came 
not. Then he gave up hope. ** She loves him ; she 
will not believe me. I can do no more.*' And in his 
heart was exceeding great sorrow. 



CHAPTER XV. 



AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 



THE summer wore along, and at last September 
came. The marriage had been arranged for the 
latest date possible, Edith insisting on this out of 
regard for her brother* s death. To this again the 
Major had dissented vehemently, urging the incon- 
venience it would cause him if put off so late ; but he 
found the girl determined, and he had nothing for it 
but to submit with the best grace available. This 
delay was not allowed for in his plans, and they were 
seriously disarranged in consequence. He had calcu- 
lated upon getting from her enough money to pay all 
outstanding debts before leaving for India ; but if they 
were only to be married on the day of his departure, he 
feared that, after all, his creditors would have to wait a 
little longer. Between the two, Mrs. Garston tried to 
act in the r6le of a conciliator. Her own aim was to 
have the marriage safely consummated, and a mere 
detail in its arrangement was not to be allowed to cause 
her much uneasiness. 

The Major had pleaded with her, as well as that sort 
of a man could plead, to influence Edith ; and the 
mother certainly had done her utmost to obtain the 
girPs consent to an earlier date. It did seem strange, 

said Mrs. Garston, that Edith should so stubbornly 
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insist on leaving it to the last moment, especially as 
the Major would have to leave England almost imme- 
diately after the ceremony, but she found her so firm 
in her resolve that she was fain to use her good offices 
in bringing round the Major to her daughter's view of 
the matter, or, at any rate, obtaining from him a not 
very gracious consent to the course of things being left 
as they were. 

I^ennox, during this time, was constantly at the 
Major's elbow, and many a time did the elder go to the 
younger for advice. In fact, had it not been for the 
Captain, it is very doubtful whether Mrs. Garston 
would have found her prospective son-in-law nearly as 
manageable as she did. 

** What is the use of making a fuss about it any- 
way ? ** the younger man would urge. ** You are not 
in love with the girl, and I don't see that it matters 
whether you ever see her again, so long as you once 
get the cash. Girls always will be flighty, and never 
know their own minds for two minutes together, espe- 
cially at such a time as this. Marriage means a whole 
lot more for them than it does for us." 

The Major would assent, looking glum, and vowing 
to have his revenge afterwards ; he was n't going 
to be dragged up and down that way like a pet 
dog. 

** That's just as you like," the Captain would 
suavely reply ; ** when the thing is once over you can 
do what you like, and if madam chooses to oppose you 
then, why that will be another matter. You will have 
.the power to make her do what you tell her then, or 
you can make it deuced awkward for her ; but at pres- 
ent she has only to call the whole affair off, and where 
will you find yourself then ? " 
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*' Bat rTrat cursed ^yrrTpmpTTr is wfiat makes the 
trouble." 

*■ Tlxat '3 eaaly gotten over. "Wlieii yoa are mar- 
ried she 'H give joti aH tiie money yoix want. Yoa can 
make ber do it. As to not Iiarm^ it now. of coorse it 
is inconvenient, bnt you can't go to the giri and ask 
for a few thnnsands to get married oxi — to boy yotir 
trotxssean, ' ' said the Captafn. lang hing at Ms own wit. 

'* Btrt these £boIs are kicking like the deoce for their 



'*" Of course they are ; that *s because it 's their 
nature. Let them kick : it won't hurt vou. You 
don't sup^)06e they are goir^ to take any chances by 
making a foss that will spcSl the marriage, when it 's 
their only hc^ of salvation, as they know. No, no. 
Major ; they have waited this long, and you will see 
that they will wait longer too, if you tell them that 
they will have to." 

•* Still, I don't like that settlement idea." 

" I dare say that you don't. I should not if I were 
in 3^our place, but it is one of those things that one has 
to make the best of." 

** Don't know what made the girl think of it." 

" Oh, they read of such things, and get their ideas 
that way," said I^ennox. ** I should not be surprised 
if you found that she was quite a smart girl when you 
know her better. She has n't had a chance to show it 
yet ; no girl has till she is married." 

** A girl has not any business to be smart at all," 
was the Major's reply, and there the conversation 
ended. 

It had been decided that the wedding should be 
celebrated in London, as being more convenient, and 
Mrs. Garston and her daughter had come up to town 
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some weeks before, in order to make the necessary 
preparations. Edith, on the whole, was not sorry that 
this should be so, for though she had dreaded the very 
idea of leaving her girlish home, the time spent in 
I^ondon was one continued preparation for her wedding, 
which allowed but little time for thought, and in her 
present state of mind it was thought that, of all things, 
she most wished to avoid. 

She had a vague idea that Stephen was in I^ndon 
too ; she knew that it had been his intention to go 
there and she often found herself wondering if she 
would ever meet him, and if so, how she would act. 
She was more than ever convinced, now that she looked 
back upon it, that that last day he had been acting a 
part, that he really did care for her, but for some 
reason of his own had spoken as he did ; but it was too 
late now for any change to be made unless she should 
happen to meet him there. But London is a big city, 
bigger than the young girl had as yet been able to 
realise, and though she and Stephen were several times 
within a few yards of one another, there was no tele- 
pathic sympathy to tell them of the fact. 

The day of the wedding at last arrived. It was a 
dreary autumn day such as only the English capital 
can boast. A light drizzling rain had been falling 
since daybreak, and the hansoms splashing along in 
the street hurled the mud high up on to the shop fronts 
and windows. The church selected was in West Ken- 
sington, for Edith would not hear of anything but the 
quietest of weddings, and the pastor of this particular 
church was an old friend of theirs whom they had 
known in Cornwall. The wedding party was but a 
small one, none but the most intimate friends being 

invited, and one or two officers from the 121st, who had 
13 
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come, as they expressed it, '' to see the Major tied 
up." 

It happened that there were two officers there who 
did not belong to the Major's regiment, nor had they 
received invitations. These were Captain Middlebury 
and the stranger with whom we have seen him at the 
club. They were passing the church, and chancing to 
hear whose wedding this was, for there had been con- 
siderable gossip about it, they had strolled in, partly 
out of curiosity and partly to kill time while they were 
waiting to keep an engagement. Middlebury's regi- 
ment, composed of Highland troops, had also received 
orders to go to India, and at this moment the troopship 
which bore them, together with the draft from the 
i2ist, was ploughing her way through the Bay of Bis- 
cay with rolls that threatened to shake the masts out 
of her. 

I^ike Willings, the majority of the Highland officers 
were making the most of their leave, intending to 
travel overland and join the mail steamer at Brindisi. 

There was another uninvited guest present too. 
Stephen had seen the announcement of the wedding in 
the paper of the previous day, and impelled partly by 
curiosity, but more perhaps by the feelings which he 
still entertained for the bride that was to be, he had 
trudged through the rain for the two miles that sepa- 
rated him in his lodgings from the church. 

Far at the back he had taken his seat, stealing into 
the edifice as if he had no right to be there, and all the 
time questioning in his heart the wisdom of the step 
which he had taken. He had not long to wait, how- 
ever, before the bridal party entered, and the sight of 
the girl who had become so much to him was enough 
to prevent his thoughts from wandering to anything 
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else. The drizzle outside, dripping upon the roof and 
the soot-stained evergreens which drooped around the 
porch, made the day inexpressibly dreary, — ^in har- 
mony, as he could not help thinking, with what was 
passing in his mind. The church was never well 
lighted, but the clouds outside cast it into a state of 
semi-darkness except where the lights were ranged 
about the altar ; and Stephen was thankfiil, for in the 
gloom he had less chance of being recognised. He 
need have had no fear on that score, for as Edith en- 
tered the church, leaning on the arm of a distant 
cousin, who was at least twice her age, she looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but kept her eyes 
fixed upon the altar, as though in a state of dreamy 
unconsciousness. 

Even the strains of the organ, as it thundered out 
**The Bridal Chorus,*' seemed to be unheard as she 
took her place at the side of the altar, where the Major, 
with Captain I^ennox as best man, stood awaiting her. 
Then before the watcher at the back of the church was 
aware of it, the service had commenced. 

What he felt, his own words, had we them before us, 
could not have expressed. He was like a man who 
stands on the sea-shore watching the ocean sweep away 
before his eyes all that he holds dear, all that goes to 
make life worth living ; standing inactive there when 
but a word, but a few seconds of action, might save all. 
But would it ? Had he not done his best ? It was not 
his fault that she had not listened to his letter of warn- 
ing ; that she had loved that other man, who, in a few 
moments at most, would claim her for his bride. 

That is, if she really did love him, and his thoughts 
went back to that Cornish home in the days before he 
had h^ard the Major's name spoken of. He could not 
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help fancying that, if he had acted otherwise, the result 
would have been a different one ; that to-day he might 
have been standing in the officer's place. 

She seemed impassive enough, he thought, standing 
there while the clergyman read the opening words of 
the service. She might have been at an every-day 
social function, so calm and self-possessed did she seem. 
He had heard that people were always flurried at times 
like this ; but then Edith was not like any other girl 
that he had known. For a moment his thought wan- 
dered away to that other girl, — the fair young life that 
had come to shine for a few hours across the rugged 
pathway of his, and then die out. He wondered if 
Edith would have liked her could she have known her. 
Perhaps she might, he could not tell. 

Then a feeling of sudden rage took possession of 
him. Was he to sit there quietly knowing what he 
did, while Edith, the girl who was worth more than 
all the world to him, was sacrificed, given over body 
and soul by the church calling itself of God, to the man 
who had brought that other fair being to ruin. Was 
there no justice on earth, no God to stretch out the 
might of his hand and say, ** This shall not be '* ? 

God ! it was too much to bear. There, right in front 
of the altar, he should have his villainy denounced to 
his face. He could almost feel his fingers tightening 
for the death-grip on that other's throat. He made a 
movement as though to start from the bench where he 
was sitting ; but, recalling himself, dropped down 
again. 

Had he not told her all ? What more could he do 
than that ? If she did not listen to the truth, then 
was that his fault ? Once more the hopelessness of it 
all flashed across him. No. It was fat^d that it 
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should be so. He would not try to alter it if he could. 
The choice was hers, she had taken the step with her 
eyes wide open ; pray God that she might never find 
out her mistake ! 

Perhaps under her influence the man that she was 
marrying would reform. He had heard of cases of that 
sort ; but how could that undo the past ? The hazel 
eyes rose before him, and at the sight his heart cried 
out for vengeance. He pictured the consternation he 
would cause in that sacred edifice, should he but stand 
up and proclaim aloud what he knew : the horror of 
the oflBciating minister ; Mrs. Garston in a faint ; and 
Edith proudly defiant ; while the Major, cowering in 
his shame, turned from pale to crimson, and back from 
crimson to white again. 

It was not too late yet. Should he ? The sudden- 
ness of the effect it would produce took his imagination 
captive. After all, would it not be a fair revenge to 
humble his rival now, at the very moment when he felt 
most assured of the victory ? He grasped the rail in 
front of him as though to rise ; then the reaction came. 
He shuddered at his own thoughts. Was he as bad as 
that ? What business was it of his in any case ? Had 
not Edith a right to choose for herself? Then there 
came a pause to his thinking. When he listened again, 
it was to hear Edith's clear voice utter the final ** I 
will.'* So the deed was over, and now he might go 
back to his lodgings ; the drama, as far as it concerned 
him, was played out. Then as the wedding party 
adjourned to the vestry, he rose from his seat in the 
gloom and slipped out to the door. He did not want 
to see those deep blue eyes again. They would only 
seem to mock at his sorrow now. 

In the porch the two officers who had come uninvited 
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were putting up their umbrellas. They had passed out 
before him. ** Poor thing ! " he heard Middlebury 
say, ** I pity her. And she seems such a nice girl too. 
I wonder where the mother's sense can be to let her 
take a step like that.'* 

** That's what one often thinks/* answered the 
other, gravely, ** but then there are some people who 
are not fit to have children. If she had been a daugh- 
ter of mine ' ' But the rest of the sentence was lost, 

for Stephen had started out in the rain. 

He knew not where he was going, except that he 
was leaving the church and his lodgings behind him. 
The world was not the world in which he had waked 
up that morning ; a change had come over it. It was 
as if the sun had gone down ; he had just seen it set, 
and behind it had come everlasting night. Everlast- 
ing ! He thought he understood the meaning of that 
word now. 

Unconsciously he was travelling westward — ^west- 
ward towards the fields and the open country; perhaps 
some vague idea of that Cornish lane, and the girl who 
had walked at his side, was urging him on. On and on 
he walked. It was long past his dinner hour, but he 
thought nothing of that. The cabs splashed him with 
mud and the bus drivers hailed, but he neither heard 
nor saw them. It was dark, dark^ dark ; that was 
aU. 

The afternoon was far spent when he neared the 
bridge which crosses the river at Kew. Higher up 
there had been heavy floods ; he had read so in the 
papers. The current was swirling along at a rate that 
would soon take the strongest of swimmers to the land 
of the hereafter. Above the middle of the bridge he 
paused, leaning on the parapet to watch it. It would 
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be only a matter of a few seconds anyhow. A leap, 
and a splash, and then all would be quiet again. He 
grasped the parapet with both hands. Yes, he would 
do it. There was nothing left to Uve for now. 

A light touch at his side recalled him. I/)oking 
down, he saw a little girl with tears in her eyes and her 
pale face gazing up at him. ** I 'se hungry and cold,'* 
she said. 

He could see that the rain had soaked the few rags 
that covered her. He had a few coppers in his pocket. 
He took them out and gave them to her. 

'* I am not the only one,*' he muttered ; ** there are 
many worse off than I. Besides,*' he added, as he 
turned to retrace his steps, ** some day she may need 
me.'* 

And as he walked back to the dreariness of his lodg- 
ings, he gazed at the faces of those he met, and won- 
dered what misery he would behold could their hearts 
be laid bare for him to gaze. 

As he opened the door and turned up the well-worn 
stairs, he said to himself : ** And they say that life is a 
blessing. God keep us from such.'* Then he paused. 
** Is there a Gkxi at all ? ** There was no answer. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MAJOR USES PERSUASION. 

THE register duly signed and the certificate of mar- 
riage given, the bridal party passed out of the 
church and drove to the house which Mrs. Garston had 
taken for the few months of her residence in town, 
where the wedding breakfast was awaiting them. If 
the bride had been listless before, she appeared still 
more so now that it was all over ; so that the old 
woman who swept the church, and made it a point of 
her life to be on hand at all occasions like the present, 
was heard to remark : *' Yer would think that girl was 
a widder, she don't seem a bit shy nor strange, bless 
yer.'* 

The house was not very far from the church, and 
nothing was said en route. The Major was too taken 
up with the achievement of what he had so long been 
scheming for — a successful marriage to put him on his 
feet again, — that he had no time for talking trivialities 
with the woman who was now his wife. Edith, on 
her part, was as deeply absorbed in thoughts of her 
own. The breakfast party was still smaller than that 
at the church ; the meal, with its few toasts, did not 
take much time, and the bride and bridegroom retired 
to put on their travelling clothes. The Major was to 
leave that afternoon by the continental express for 

2C0 
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Brindisi, there to join the mail steamer, and it had 
been arranged that his bride should accompany him as 
far as Dover, where she was to be joined by her mother 
in a day or so, preparatory to setting up housekeeping 
for herself. 

Now it happened that the full details of the mar- 
riage, or rather of its strange conditions, had got abroad 
in the mess-room ; partly from some incautious remarks 
let fall by Lennox, and partly from the utterances of 
the Major himself, when that personage, having im- 
bibed rather too freely of wine, was not ftdly conscious 
of his surroundings. As a result of this, the Major had 
had anything but a pleasant time of it with the chaff 
which was heaped upon him unmercifully, the other 
officers telling him that a girl who had the sense to 
decline to follow him out to India was a great deal too 
good for him to marry at all. While one of the more 
daring had even prophesied before half of the club, 
that it would only be a matter of a few months before 
the Major would not think of going outside his own 
house without asking his wife's permission. ** It 's a 
good thing for you, old man, that the regiment is 
ordered on foreign service. If you were going to stop 
in town, Mrs. Willings that is to be would soon put a 
stop to your coming here at all.*' ** Yes,*' another 
had said, ** and he won't be allowed to smoke in the 
drawing-room, nor bring his friends home to dinner 
without obtaining her Highness's permission first. Oh 
yes, I know how it will be." Of all of which sallies 
the Major evinced his appreciation like a cat when her 
back is stroked the wrong way. What made it the 
more unbearable was the fact that he was all too fond 
of posing before the regiment as a lady-killer whose 
smile was irresistible, and that he should at last come 
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under the sway of a woman who would be able to dic- 
tate to him instead of meekly obeying, was too good a 
joke to be let slip by the mess, where, if the truth were 
known, the Major did not enjoy the height of popularity . 

All this had rankled like a sore in his mind, and, 
though he had not dared to be anything but the meek- 
est of men in the presence of Edith before the mar- 
riage, that is, as far as his idea of meekness went, he 
was determined that he would amply make up for it by 
assuming the reins of power the moment the marriage 
had become an accomplished fact. The Major was an 
utter coward at bottom, and, like all cowards, enjoyed 
few things better than to gloat over the misery of 
weaker creatures whom he had in his power. Edith, 
of course, was* fully unaware of all this, and on the 
drive to the South-Eastern terminus sat leaning back 
in the carriage, without speaking to, or even appear- 
ing to notice, her husband. The Major was also silent. 
He was flattering himself on the little stirprise that he 
had in store for this girl who had made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of his brother-officers, and he occupied the 
time spent on the drive in speculating how she would 
take it. 

" She may kick up a fuss at first,*' he decided to 
himself, ** but it will soon be over when she sees who 
has got the whip hand. It won't be a very long while 
then before she goes down on her knees and offers to 
kiss my boots if I will let her. That 's always the 
way with girls of that sort. You *ve only got to be 
firm with them, and that *s the end of their nonsense 
at once." 

And the newly married husband had no doubt but 
that he should find the girl at his side no different to 
those among whom his experience had been gathered. 
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If she had not, as he expressed it, made such a fool 
of him, he would probably have taken little or no notice 
now, content, since his end was attained, that she 
should go her own way and leave him to go his, so long 
as enough outward show of affection was kept up to 
suflSce for the sake of public decency. And, as the 
Major knew better than most men, society, in matters 
of this sort, was not hard to satisfy. 

The carriage at last drew up at Charing Cross, and 
the Major, opening the door, sprang on to the plat- 
form, not even troubling to offer his arm to his wife to 
assist her in descending. Edith did not appear to 
notice the omission, or, if she did, she made no sign of 
having done so. The Major owned to himself that he 
was disappointed in her listlessness. If she had made 
herself ridiculous before the line of cabmen, he would 
rather have enjoyed it than not, for the fact that she 
was his wife would not in the least have detracted 
from his amusement had such an event happened. 

The luggage was wheeled to the inner platform 
through the dark little passage-way, and the Major 
stopped to give some directions to the porter. There 
was over half an hour to wait before the train started, 
and they stood about on the platform, the Major 
chuckling to himself at the girPs unconsciousness of 
the storm that was brewing. 

Edith expected that he would offer to get her ticket, 
but, seeing that he did nothing of the kind, she turned 
from him and made her way to the ticket office. The 
Major saw the move and smiled. It would not hurt 
her, he thought ; it would make the surprise all the 
pleasanter. 

** Where have you been ? " he demanded, brusquely, 
as she came back. 
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The girl's eyes opened wide in astonishment ; she 
had never been addressed in such an offensive tone. 
The Major, noticing it, sneered. It was not a pretty 
look, — the look of a cat watching a mouse upon whose 
tail its paw is resting. 

He repeated the question. 

*' I went to get my ticket,** she said ; ** you did not 
seem in any hurry to get it for me.** 

** What do you want a ticket for ? Where do you 
think that you are going ? ** he went on in the same 
offensive tone. 

This time the girl appeared to take no notice of it. 
** To Dover, of course,** she replied. 

** Dover, indeed,** he sneered ; ** so you think that 
you are going to Dover, do you ? What if I say that 
you are not going there, at least not to stay ! ** 

His wife looked at him in wonderment. ** I don't 
think I quite understand you,** she said. 

** Oh, you don*t, don*t you ? Well, the sooner that 
you begin to do so the better it will be ; you will soon 
find that out. You are not going to stop at Dover at 
all ; you are coming with me now — do you hear — ^to 
India.** 

She stared at him as if she was not sure whether her 
ears were deceiving her or not. 

** Don*t look at me like that,'* he said ; ** you heard 
what I said well enough. It 's no use lying and pre- 
tending that you did not. Here is your ticket ; you 
see that I know what you want better than you do 
yourself.** And he produced from his pocket an en- 
velope, from which he drew two railroad tickets to 
Brindisi and two tickets for the sleeping-car. 

For a moment she stood looking at him, while he 
replaced the envelope in his pocket. Then she turned 
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away and walked down the platform to where the 
porter was labelling the luggage. 

** Where are you labelling that to ? ** she asked. 

** This? '' queried the man, indicating it with his 
hand. ' ' To Brindisi, Miss. ' ' 

** You are making a mistake," she said ; ** I want it 
taken to the left-luggage office.*' 

The porter apologised and began to separate it, leav- 
ing the Major's trunks on a heap in the platform and 
placing the rest on a truck to take it to the end of the 
platform where the left-luggage office was. 

The Major came up to him. ** What do you 
mean ? " he said. ** I^ave that where it is ! Did n't 
I tell you to label it to Brindisi ? " 

The porter put down the handle of the truck and 
stood staring from one to the other. 

** Porter," said Edith, quietly, ** you will take it to 
the left-luggage office." 

The man looked at her. There was something in 
her look that told him he had better obey. It was 
none of his business to mix up in this quarrel, and he 
did not like the officer's brusque way of speaking. He 
took one more look at the girl, then he wheeled the lug- 
gage to the place indicated. 

The Major was furious now, and walked behind 
swearing at the man. 

When they got to the door of the office, Edith turned 
to him. ** Are n't you making yourself rather ridicu- 
lous ? " she said. They were the first words she had 
spoken since he had shown her the tickets. 

When the luggage was deposited and she had put 
the receipt into her purse, she rejoined him on the plat- 
form outside. 

So far his management of her had not met with much 
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success. Her coolness exasperated him far more than 
her anger could have done. He had hoped that she 
would get angry ; it would have been rather amusing, 
he thought. When she rejoined him he noticed that 
she did not appear in the least ruffled by what had 
occurred — ^her self-possession had not deserted her for a 
moment. He began for the first time to doubt whether 
he was going to get so much ftm out of it as he had 
reckoned upon after all. So far, as she had said, he 
felt that he had only made himself ridiculous, and the 
secret idea that the porter was laughing at him did not 
tend to mend his feelings. They took a turn or two 
up and down the platform. The station clock pointed 
to two-forty. The train was to leave at three. As he 
walked, he felt that she was waiting for him to make his 
next move. He did not like it at all. It looked as if 
the tables were being turned. * * See here," he said at 
length, ** we Ve got to have a clear understanding, 
and the sooner we have it the better. I am not going 
to stand any of your nonsense. I • ve had enough of it 
already. You are my wife now, and you will please to 
remember it. When I say that a thing is to be, it is, 
and damn you if you try to interfere.'* 

She bowed. ** I can understand you without your 
using bad language. There is no necessity for it." 

** So long as you understand that I am the master 
here, that is all that I care about ; swearing or no 
swearing." 

Again she bowed. 
Do you understand ? " he asked. 
I hear," she replied, calmly contemplating him. 

With an effort he succeeded in restraining his anger. 
It was folly to lose temper with a woman who kept so 
cool, and he realised it. 
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Well, if you understand, that is all right," he said. 

But mind you don't try any more of this nonsense 
with me. That is not all that I want to say to you 
though. I want you to understand this. I did not 
marry you for love, and I 'm not going to put up with 
any airs.** 

** I did not suppose that you did,** she replied 
quietly. 

** It *s just this,** he went on, not heeding the inter- 
ruption, ** I *ve got to have some of that money of 
yours, and the sooner that you cancel that settlement, 
the better it will be for you.'* 

She smiled at him, but it was a smile of scorn, not of 
weakness. ** I am glad that you are so candid,** she 
said. 

The Major*s temper was fast getting the better of 
him. ** I *ve had enough of that cursed sneering of 
yours,** he broke out, ** so you had better stop it at 
once. The long and the short of it is just this,** he 
went on, *' I must have a couple of thousands down 
now ; and, what is more, I will have them.** 

Again she bowed. ** Really,** she said, ** I think 
you might spare me the relation of your financial 
affairs.** 

Are you going to give it to me ? ** he asked. 
I ? Certainly not ! ** was the firm reply. 

For the moment he was baffled. His rage was fast 
getting the upper hand. Then a new idea struck him. 

It would be a fine thing to make this girl, whose life 
had been so delicately shielded from all that was gross 
and impure, acquainted with the sort of man she had 
married. He would like to see her wince ; he could 
bring her to reason then, he thought. 

He motioned to a seat and they sat down. 
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Then he began to tell her it — the story of the life that 
he had led — stopping every now and then to see what 
impression it was making upon her. 

At first she turned a shade pale as the long recital 
of unspeakable villainy was unfolded before her. Was 
this a devil, or a man ? Was she dreaming it all ? 

He noticed the pallor with secret glee ; but when he 
had finished, she had regained her composure again. 
The paper that she held in one hand was crushed and 
twisted as if in a vice ; but he did not notice that. 

** Well ? '* was all she said when he had finished. 

** Well ? ** he repeated, with a sneer, ** if you cannot 
see fit to change your mind about the settlement, you 
may do so perhaps if I let a few of your fiiends get 
an inkling of the great catch you have made. Your 
mother would probably be interested." 

He intended to frighten her by playing upon her 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

She paled visibly and he rejoiced at it, he felt that 
his point was gained. He did not dream until she 
spoke that the threat had affected her in another way. 
If she had distrusted him before, she loathed him 
now. 

** It is a pity that you cannot carry out your threat, 
but I am afraid that the regiment might have some- 
thing to say about the matter.*' 

It was his turn to grow pale now. The blow had 
struck home, for there was no greater coward than the 
Major when the public sentiment of the regiment was 
in question. She saw her advantage at once. The 
battle was over and the victory rested with her. 

She said nothing, but her eye fell on the ticket that 
she had bought. She was carrying it in her glove. 
She took it out and slowly but determinedly tore it up. 
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Then she threw the fragments on the track, scattering 
them across it. The Major saw that he had gone too 
far, and he tried a new move. Besides, he was not 
feeling at all comfortable. He had bragged to his 
brother officers of the docility he would infuse into his 
wife, and now they might at any moment turn up and 
witness his defeat, for the time of departure was draw- 
ing near. 

'' I did n't mean all that,'* he said, with something 
of a whine. He was showing the white feather now, 
and he would have done anything just then to make 
this quarrel of theirs a little less evident. ** I only 
meant to frighten you a little, for I really do need the 
money. Of course it is not true, not a word of it. 
You must know that." And he looked up towards her 
for an answer. 

She was still facing him. She seemed to be saying, 
** Have you anything more to say before I leave 
you ? " but she kept her lips shut tight. 

** You will go with me as far as Dover, will you 
not ? " he pleaded. ** It will not look well for the rest 
of the fellows to see us quarrelling in this way. You 
might do it just to keep up appearances." 

* * I am glad that you at least fear the opinion of your 
regiment," she said. ** I suppose it is to that that I 
must lay this whining tone that you are now using." 

He began again, but she cut him short. It was no 
use letting him waste time here in this way, she 
thought. 

** Major Willings," she said, in a calm tone, speak- 
ing clearly and without a trace of emotion, " it seems 
that you are disappointed in your bargain already, 
since you find that things are not going quite so easily 
as you expected. If you begged till Doomsday you 
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could not have the least influence upon me, after what 
I have heard from you to-day. I am determined that 
you shall not touch a penny of my money, you may 
take my word for that. Now, if you have an)rthing 
else to speak about, you had better say it now.*' 

The Major felt that the game was up. He had 
played his last card and she had taken the trick. She 
waited a moment, as if she expected him to say some- 
thing. Then with a sudden movement she turned 
away, walking off" without so much as a ** Good-bye.'* 
In the passage-way three officers stepped aside to let 
her pass. They were hurrying up at the last moment 
to catch their train. 

' ' By Jove ! ' ' said one of them. * * That is Willings' s 
catch that he was going to take out with him to India. 
Strikes me that she has told him he can go alone ; and 
if she has, she looks as if she meant it. Won't the 
Major be sick ! " 

The others laughed. Just inside the platform they 
met the object of their last remark. He too was hur- 
rying towards his train, for the guard was already 
shouting, ** Take your seats ! " 

** Hello, old man ! " shouted one of the three who 
had just come up, ** is the wife-taming a failure ? " 

** You be " but the rest was lost in the screech 

of the whistle as the train began to move out of the 
terminus. 

** Is n't he in an angelic temper though ? " said the 
one who had just spoken ; ** he won't be fit to speak to 
till we get to Aden. Don't I pity his cabin stew- 
ard ! " 

** I would have given a lot to have seen it all," said 
one of the others ; ** it would have been lots better than 
staying at the dub." And settling themselves in their 
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comers, the three picked up the papers with which 
they had supplied themselves, and, lighting their cigars, 
gave themselves up to a quiet lounge till the first stop 
— Dover. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW THE MAJOR SPKNT HIS HONEYMOON. 

WHEN Edith had got fairly out of the station she 
paused for a second, irresolute as to what 
course she should take. Perhaps for a moment a feel- 
ing of regret that she had acted so determinedly 
passed over her, but if so, it was gone the next instant, 
as the Major's confession of his own vileness recurred 
to her. She was married, but there was no power on 
earth that should make her live with the man she had 
accepted as her husband ; and she registered a vow, 
there and then, that, come what would, she would 
never consent to stay under the same roof with the 
Major. 

The events of those last few hours had taught her 
more of the world than many people ever learn in a 
lifetime; and she had laid aside her girlish indecision. 
She was a woman now, and she would act as one. She 
had made the mistake of a lifetime by trusting to the 
judgment of others, and henceforth she would have 
none but herself to advise her. For a moment she had 
hesitated as to what she would do with regard to her 
mother. Should she go down, as she had planned, to 
Dover, and remain there without telling her anything 
of what had happened ; or should she go back now and 
tell her face to face her decision. 

212 
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The latter course would be the best, she thought. 
There would be no room for misunderstanding then, 
and a letter can always be misinterpreted. It would 
not be pleasant, she knew, for her mother to hear what 
she had to say, seeing that it was mainly her influence 
that had brought the match about ; but it would be 
better to let her see her son-in-law at once in his true 
colours, especially if the Major should take it into his 
head to carry out his threat : a contingency, however, 
of which she was not very greatly afraid. 

She hailed a hansom from the long line of waiting 
cabs, and, telling the man where to drive, threw herself 
back among the cushions, and gave herself up to her 
decision of the part that she should take in the forth- 
coming interview with her mother. When at length 
the cab stopped, at the place which she had left hardly 
an hour before, her mind was made up, and, paying 
the cabman, she walked up the steps and entered the 
house. Her mother was alone in the drawing-room, 
and as Edith entered she noticed that there were 
traces of tears in her eyes. She had opened the door 
quietly ; so quietly that the elder woman did not notice 
her till she stood close beside her and called her 
** Mother !*' 

Mrs. Garston started as if it was a ghost, then seeing 
that it was really her daughter she turned pale. 
** What is the matter, Edith ? '* she gasped out ; ** why 
are you here?** She could see from the firmly set 
mouth of her daughter that something had happened. 

** I want to talk to you a little, mother,** said Edith. 
** The Major has gone — at least I suppose he has ; I 
did not wait to see the train off.** 

** But I thought you were going with him to 
Dover?** asked the elder lady in surprise. 
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No, I decided that I would not. In fact I am not 
ever going anywhere with that man again." 

Mrs. Garston could not believe her ears. " What 
do you mean?" 

** Listen, mother," said Edith. ** I have found out 
what sort of a man he really is." Then she pro- 
ceeded to tell her what had passed. 

** And you refused to go ? " said her mother, when 
she had finished. 

** Certainly ! " was the reply, ** and what is more, 
I am not ever going to live with him as his wife ; not 



ever." 



The enormity of this man's crimes did not appeal to 
the mother half so strongly as the unconventionality of 
her daughter's proceedings. * * But think of the scandal 
it will cause," she said. 

** It will not cause any scandal at all," was Edith's 
reply, ** that is, unless the Major chooses to blazon his 
character about the world at large, and he is too great 
a coward, wherever public opinion is concerned, for 
that. But, scandal or no scandal, I shall not live with 
him, and I have told him so. I shall not change my 
decision." 

The mother was horrified. She realised that it was 
no empty show of words on Edith's part. It was the 
strong will of her husband showing itself in the daugh- 
ter, and from her experience of it in him, she knew 
that it was hopeless to attempt to change it. 

There was a pause, then the girl continued : ** I 
don't want you to think that I blame you at all, 
mother ; you could not know all this about the Major, 
of course not. But it seems a pity that we women 
have not the means of finding out more about the men 
who are to be our husbands." 
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The mother sat silent for a time. She was pondering 
what she had heard. At last she spoke. ** But what 
are you going to do now ? Whatever you say or think, 
there is no getting around the fact that you are his 
wife." 

** I know that," was the reply, with a touch of sad- 
ness in it ; ** but I am not going to think of it more 
than I can help, and in time, perhaps, I may even be 
able to forget it." 

Her mother looked at her. She could not under- 
stand at all the view that her daughter was taking. Mr. 
Garston had been just the same on some points, and she 
knew that it was worse than useless to argue contrary 
to it. "I meant, What are you going to do about the 
immediate present ? " she said ; seeing that her mean- 
ing had been misinterpreted. 

"Oh," said Kdith, *' I have hardly thought of that 
yet." She was silent for a moment ; then she added : 
** I think that I will leave home and go to some quiet 
country place, and I would like you to come with me, 
mother." 

It was directly in opposition to what Mrs. Garston 
would have advised under the circumstances, but she 
had for the first time realised the fact that Edith had a 
will of her own, and was Bot to be turned from her 
purpose. 

So the end of it was that she assented ; and a week 
later saw the blinds pulled down at the house that they 
had occupied, and a notice in the Morning Post stating 
that Mrs. Garston and her daughter, the newly mar- 
ried bride of Major Willings, had left town to spend 
the autumn in the country. 

In her talk with her mother, Edith had not seen fit 
to tell her quite all that had passed between them at 
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the station, nor did she make a confidante of her with 
regard to all of her intentions as far as her husband was 
concerned. She considered, and perhaps rightly, that 
there were certain things best known only to the Major 
and to herself. Mrs. Garston, the first week or two 
over, had done her utmost to persuade Edith to write 
to the Major with a view to agreeing upon a joint line 
of action which would effectually prevent the separa- 
tion from causing any scandal. This Edith steadily 
refused to do ; though, as a matter of fact, she had, 
acting upon her own initiative, written to the Major, 
but it was rather the message of a conqueror, dictating 
terms to the vanquished, than any suggestion of a 
mutual compromise. 

That officer had hardly expected to hear from her 
again, and he was much surprised when a week after 
his arrival, while still at Bombay, awaiting the appear- 
ance of the transport which had been delayed, his wife's 
letter was put into his hand. 

Unknown to her mother, Edith had been anything 
but idle that week that remained of their stay in I^on- 
don. She had telegraphed for the family lawyer to 
come up from Penzance, presumably, her mother 
thought, to ask his advice as to the legality of her 
action ; but, relying fully upon his knowledge of the 
world and his discretion, Mrs. Garston had not pressed 
for an explanation of the visit, seeing that her daugh- 
ter did not seem inclined to volunteer any. 

Edith's purpose, however, was very far from what 
her mother had supposed. In the first place, she had 
no intention of making a scandal by suing for a divorce 
that the law would not grant to her ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, she had made up her mind as to what line 
of action would be the best for her to follow, without it 
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being necessary to seek the intervention of a third 
party. As soon as the old lawyer had arrived, she con- 
fessed that her object in telegraphing for him was that 
he should ascertain for her the exact amounts of her 
husband* s debts at the time of his departure ; and, as 
the creditors were only too anxious to get their money, 
the worthy old gentleman had no difficulty in getting 
all the bills together. These, when added up, were 
found to amoimt to between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand pounds ; and with this amoimt Edith en- 
trusted him, giving instructions that the receipts were 
to be returned to her when the amounts had been paid. 
That done, the lawyer took his leave, and returned to 
Penzance without an inkling of the business reaching 
the ears of any but those immediately concerned in the 
transaction. 

Edith's next task was to write to her husband the 
letter already mentioned as having caused him no little 
astonishment. 

** What the deuce does she mean ? *' he asked him- 
self as he sat on the hotel verandah under the swinging 
punkah, and, with muttered curses at the heat and 
the ptmkah-wallah, proceeded to open the letter which 
Edith had taken the precaution to register. 

*' Perhaps she *s getting tired of that little game of 
hers ; wants to come out here, and would give the 
clothes ofi" her back for a smile from me ; I know the 
way with women,'* he soliloquised ; ** but she will have 
to eat a precious sight of humble pie before she comes 
that dodge over me.** 

He opened the letter, and the first thing that he set 
eyes on was the bundle of receipted bills, with notes 
of hand and other papers of a like nature, all duly can- 
celled. 
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** That is the sop that is to make peace,** he said. 
** Not if I know it, though," and he smiled at the 
thought that after all he was going to have his way. 
Then he took up the letter that accompanied them. It 
was not very long, and as he read it the smile vanished 
from his face. 

'' Major Willings,** it began, ** after the conversa- 
tion that we had at Charing Cross you may wonder at 
my addressing you at all, but as I prefer that the man 
who is my husband should not disgrace himself further 
than he has already done, by adding to his previous 
misdemeanours the act of defrauding his hard-working 
tradespeople and others by leaving the country without 
paying his debts, I have taken upon myself the liberty 
of settling them, and forward the enclosed receipts in a 
registered letter. 

' * I wish to warn you, however, that it is done once 
and for all ; that aU debts contracted after this date will 
be incurred with the full knowledge on your part 
that I shall not allow a penny of my money to be used 
in settling them; and, if I have reason to believe that 
any such debts are being contracted, I shall consider it 
to be my duty to inform the tradespeople who are oblig- 
ing enough to ftimish you with credit, that it is useless 
for them to look to me for payment. I also wish you 
to understand that after due reflection I see no reason 
for in any way altering my mind with reference to any- 
thing that I said in our interview at the station, and I 
positively decline to live with you ; now, or at any time 
in the future. I have directed my bankers to pay to 
your credit annually the sum of five hundred pounds in 
quarterly installments, but such payment, it must be 
clearly understood, is conditional upon your good 
behaviour, and should you at any time attempt to force 
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yourself into my presence, the allowance will cease 
entirely. I may add, that at present the affair is only 
known to those personally concerned. Whether it is 
further divulged or not, will depend entirely upon your 
subsequent actions.'* 

The letter was signed in a firm hand, * * Edith Wil- 
lings.'* 

'' Dash her impudence ! *' he exclaimed when he had 
read it through ; ** if I had her here I would undertake 
to say that I 'd soon take some of the nonsense out of 
her. Five hundred indeed. I like her cheek. No, 
Madam, I am afraid that you won't get off quite so 
cheaply.'* 

Now if there was one quality which saved the Major 
from more unpleasantness than another, it was the fact 
that his vanity was absolutely without limit. He had 
been always accustomed to consider himself irresistible 
wherever women were concerned ; and by the time that 
dinner was over on this particular evening, and the 
heat on the verandah not quite so stifling, his anger 
had almost vanished under the influence of some excel- 
lent wine and a good cigar, so that he found himself 
looking at the matter in a new light. 

** After all," he said to himself, ** it is no use getting 
angry. This letter only shows how changeable a 
woman can be. It is her way of beginning to make 
peace, only she does n't like to say what she means ; 
but then, who ever knew of a woman that did, when 
she has to confess herself in the wrong. They always 
do it in some roundabout way. I don't mind betting 
that her mother has had something to do with this 
too." 

This idea of making peace was not at the present 
time altogether unacceptable to him. If he could 
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accomplish it, he would silence the unending chaflF, 
which the rest of the regiment lavished upon him, in 
the most effectual way; and really, to have oneself con- 
tinually made a laughing-stock of was not pleasant. 

He was further strongly of the opinion that the allow- 
ance of five hundred pounds a year was a sign of weak- 
ness, and that if he followed up his advantage at all 
skilfully, it would be no fault of his if, within a twelve- 
month at most, he did not find himself in possession of 
the whole six thousand. And when that time came, 
why then he would not much mind what happened. 
His brother officers might laugh at him as long as they 
had a mind to, but he had a shrewd idea that the pos- 
session of this money would put a very different aspect 
on affairs. 

So that night, fortified by still more drinks of various 
kinds, whisky and soda prevailing, he took out his 
writing-case and proceeded to pen to ** his dear wife ** 
a letter which he had no doubt would at any rate pave 
the way to a reconciliation, — ^if it did not do the whole 
trick at once. He apologised for his conduct at the 
station that afternoon, stated that he had said a great 
many foolish things, all of which he now wished to 
retract, and, after thanking her graciously for her 
kindness, wound up by finally adding that he was 
dying for a sight of her, and drawing a harrowing 
picture of his loneliness. 

*' If that last does n^t fetch her, '* he muttered with 
glee as he read it over, ** then nothing will. But I '11 
bet my hat and a year's pay that the next mail after 
this gets to England, will see the haughty Mrs. Wil- 
lings on her way out to implore forgiveness. I wish 
that fellow I^ennox was here. I *d like to show him 
this, and teach him that I do know a thing or two." 
But as that redoubtable warrior was at present up 
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country, having gone on a sporting expedition with a 
fellow officer, the Major had to forego the pleasure of 
his criticism, and sealed the letter. 

Then he waited for a reply, consuming much good 
whisky, and even forgetting to curse the unfortunate 
punkah-wallah, till the day came for the English mail 
that should bring the reply. He even went to the 
Bunder to meet the boat, on the oflF chance of display- 
ing his acute knowledge of women, should his letter 
have had its eflFect ; but Edith*s face was not among 
those who surveyed the crowd on the wharf from the 
taffirail. 

** Give her time, anyway," he muttered to himself, 
** a woman can't pack up and move in all that hurry, 
but she has probably written to say that she will come 
next boat.*' 

When the mail had been sorted, the Major was sit- 
ting on the verandah after dinner. An attendant 
brought him a letter, and the address of it was in 
Edith's writing. So the victory was won, he thought. 
It does n't take much to manage a woman, only a little 
tact. 

Ordering another drink he tore open the envelope 
leisurely. 

There was no need for hurry, and the news would be 
all the more pleasant by being deferred. When he 
opened it, it only contained his own letter mailed a 
month before, which she had returned, and without 
breaking the seal. 

And the rest of that week the punkah-wallah prayed 
to his gods, and communicated to his brethren of the 
rope in an awestruck whisper that he believed the 
Major was the Devil in person, sent as a punishment 
to the people of the city in general, and to himself, the 
poor punkah-wallah, in particular. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE STORY OF A I.ETTER. 



WHEN Stephen had at first set about obtaining 
the position of a master, he had never for a 
moment doubted the possibility of success. He had 
known men at college who had obtained positions such 
as he was now seeking ; and why should he not too. 
He was not very much surprised at first at his want of 
success. He had heard that it was not till the end of 
the summer term that school principals began to look 
around them for likely men to fill the vacancies on 
their staff, and he kept up his spirits, assuring himself 
that, when the long summer vacation had fairly com- 
menced, his difl&culty would rather be in selecting the 
most suitable place from the many that would undoubt- 
edly be offered to him. 

Earlier on in the year he had the chance of one or 
two tutorships. These he had declined, for the salary 
was but small, and he had heard that a tutorship left 
a man in exactly the same position in which it found 
him, except that he was older ; and that, if he would 
make sure of advance up the ladder, the only thing for 
it was a mastership. So for a mastership he tried. 
But when August had passed, and he found himself in 
September, with the schools, for the most part, opening 
in a couple of weeks, his heart began to fail him, and 
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he wished now that he had not been so hasty in declin- 
ing the tutorships, which at any rate would have given 
him the means of liveUhood for a year. But the chance 
had passed, the places had been filled long ago, and he 
had lost them. 

He had now been living for some four months on his 
own resources, and, though he had husbanded all the 
money he had received from Mrs. Garston, and prac- 
tised the very strictest economy, he found that, what 
with advertisements, and one thing and another, his 
stock of money was fast diminishing. The day of the 
wedding, or rather the night after he had got back, he 
found that he was still in the possession of some forty 
pounds, but he knew that that would not last for ever, 
and he must take some steps to practise his economy 
still farther until some work should oflFer. He was 
spending as little on his food as he could already, for 
the fear that his few pounds might have to last him all 
through the winter loomed darkly over him. There 
was only one other step that he knew of by which he 
could reduce his expenditure, and that was to leave the 
room he at present occupied, and search for another in 
some still cheaper neighbourhood. 

And this, though it went much against his heart, he 
did. His kind-hearted landlady wept as she took leave 
of him. She would have had him stay on there rent 
free ; at any rate until she was able to get another 
boarder, but this the young man would not hear of for 
a moment. She had her living to make as well as he, 
and it had not escaped him that she was having none 
too easy a time of it. 

The few days that his room had been tenanted by 
that dying girl had lent an additional tie, a tie that 
was little short of sacred, to bind him to it. But there 
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was nothing for it, he must spend less money unless he 
would starve when the cold weather came. Something 
must be done, and the only thing that oflFered was this. 
So he took a cheaper room nearer the river, a room 
which looked out on a dreary churchyard, on the win- 
dow of which the sun only shone for a few minutes 
each day, and that only in the height of summer. He 
moved his books and the few other things that still 
belonged to him, and with sorrowful heart took up his 
dwelling in the new abode. 

The old room had become almost home, and the 
woman who was now his landlady was in every way a 
contrast to the good old soul who had followed the 
body of the fallen girl to the grave. The new one was 
a woman of some forty years, the wife of a brickmason 
who had been killed by the falling of a wall, and, like 
the other, she found that it was no easy matter to make 
both ends meet. She had two little children, a girl 
about the age of ten, and a boy still younger ; and what 
with the children's crying, and the scolding of the 
mother, the young man had none too cheerful a pros- 
pect before him. But it was a matter of necessity, not 
of choice, and he endured it in the hope that every day 
would bring his liberation. 

*^M ^Am ^^ ^M 9^ 

^^ W^ *^ *^ ^^ 

Since Mrs. Garston and her daughter were not going 
to return home immediately after the wedding, the 
housekeeper at Trevenon had taken the opportunity 
of their absence to enjoy that ftmction of housekeeping 
life which is technically known as a ** spring cleaning.*' 
It happened that in the course of this ordeal, while 
the room which had belonged to Edith was undergoing 
the process, the servants, in moving the heavy desk, 
found a letter which had apparently fallen behind it 
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and been overlooked. It was taken to the house- 
keeper, and when she had adjusted her glasses to 
examine it, for her sight was not so good as it had been 
thirty years ago, she saw that it was addressed to 
Stephen Lescombe. 

Had Edith or her mother been in the house then, 
the letter would, of course, have been handed to them 
at once ; but as it was, Mrs. Osbom, the housekeeper, 
was at a loss what to do ; for it was just at this time 
that the mother and her daughter were moving about 
in search of a place to their liking, and, expecting no 
letters of importance, they had left no address except 
with the old lawyer at Penzance. One of the maids, 
however, had seen, in the room that had been Stephen's, 
a visiting card with his address pencilled on it as being 
at a certain scholastic agency, and hearing of the find- 
ing of this letter, she at once suggested that it should 
be directed and posted to that address. 

So the card was brought and the address written, as 
on it, a letter being enclosed in the housekeeper's long 
angular hand, detailing the circumstances under which 
it had been found, adding at the end that it had been 
posted direct to save any further delay. 

Stephen had left his address at the agency in ques- 
tion, and in the course of a couple of days, when he 
called there, the letter was handed to him, having first 
been put up in one of the firm's own enclosures. His 
heart leapt at the sight of their name on the envelope. 
At last, he thought, the expected chance had come, 
and wondering what the salary offered would be, he 
eagerly tore off the cover. His face fell as he read the 
housekeeper's letter, but the other remained. He saw 
that it was in Edith's writing, was it at last her answer 

tQ his letter, scornfully repelling his assertions, and 
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rejecting the warning of Major Willings's villainy ? 
He put it in his pocket and walked home, that he 
might read it more privately. 

It was getting dark, and to save the oil in his lamp 
as much as possible he drew his chair to the side of the 
window to read it. It had no date, he noticed, but it 
was stamped with Trevenon Lodge. 

** My own dear Stephen,'* it began, '* I wonder if 
you will ever see this : if I shall ever have the courage 
to give it to you. Several times I have made up my 
mind to speak to you, and felt so brave and fearless 
until I saw you, and then the courage vanished and 
the words would not form themselves in my mind. So, 
to-night, I have determined to write to you. I can 
give you the letter, and I can run away before you 
have time to read it. Then the suspense will not 
be so bad — ^the feeling that perhaps I have made a mis- 
take in thinking that you can even care a little bit 
about me, as I care for you. For, Stephen, I can call 
you this in a letter (though I would not dare to do so 
else), there is no disguising the truth ; and because it is 
the truth, I tell it you. I love you. You may laugh 
at me ; you may even scorn me ; though I do not think 
that you will do that ; but the fact is still there the 
same ; Stephen, I love you. I can only repeat it over 
and over again. I have said it so often to myself, not 
dreaming that I should ever have courage to say it to 
you, and yet — ^here am I writing it, and for you to read 
too. I do not know what you will think of me. But it 
is true; — I love you ; — ^love as I never believed that I 
could love anyone, till I saw you and spoke to you, and 
then, before I knew it, you had called it up into being, 
and I felt, as I feel now, that I belonged to you heart 
and soul. Stephen, do you care for me ? If it is only a 
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wee little bit of feeling, deep down in the comer of your 
heart, then, my own, tell me of it. I know that I ought 
not to be writing this ; society would say that it is 
unconventional ; even unmaidenly ; but, Stephen, my 
love for you is so great that I would risk anything for 
it. At times I have fancied that you do feel towards 
me as I do to you — ^that is, a little. And even a little 
of such a love is a greater blessing than ever words can 
tell. I am saying all this to you because my love can 
be silent no longer, and because I know that if you 
love me, you may be afraid to say so, because I happen 
to have money of my own, and you have none ; and 
you would think that if you married me, society would 
point at us and say : * He married her for her money.' 
But what is society or all the world if only you love me 
as I love you ? We can be so happy. If only you feel 
about it as I do, I shall feel that we have left the world 
behind us, and I shall be so glad and happy. Mother 
wants me to marry Major Willings ; but I do not like 
him, and I tell her that, where there is no love, there 
ought not to be any marriage. She would like you, I 
know, even though she is so fond of conventionality, 
and of what society says must be done. Frank, too, 
thinks all the world of you. I am almost jealous of 
him, he is so much with you when I must be elsewhere. 
Oh, Stephen, if only you do care, how happy we can 
be! I almost fear to imagine it ; for they say that 
castle-building in the air is unlucky. But I want you 
above all to tell me the truth. And I know you will, 
for you are so honest and good. Do you know, I 
sometimes find myself wondering if you are real. You 
are so much better than anyone of this world, that I 
almost dread to wake up and find that God has taken 
you to himself again. But even then I would kneel 
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down and thank him for the glimpse of heaven that 
he has allowed me. If I am mistaken, tell me so ; but 
there is something within my heart that would tell me 
that I am right. If, when you get this you are silent, 
then I shall know that I am wrong, that my heart has 
deceived me, and then, perhaps, I will do as mother 
wishes me to, and marry Major Willings. I am going 
to give you this to-morrow, or if I cannot muster up 
enough courage, I will put it on your desk where you 
must see it." 

It was simply signed ** Yours, Edith Garston." 
So it had been written before the marriage and while 
Frank was yet alive. He wondered how long. As he 
had read it, it seemed that a cold numbness was creep- 
ing over him ; creeping, creeping towards his heart. 
When it was finished he let the paper fall ifrom his 
hands on to the floor ; the icy feeling had reached his 
heart now. This was the girl that he had seen mar- 
ried but a few weeks ago. He understood that self- 
possession now. ** Why, oh ! why had this hap- 
pened ? '* he cried in his anguish, but the next second 
he was silent again. 

What did it matter after all ? What did anything 
matter a thousand, nay, even a hundred years hence ? 
It was fated to be, and it was. Was he the first on 
whom a blow like that had fallen ! He was strangely 
calm about it now, and he wondered why it should be 
so. An hour ago he could not have believed such 
calmness possible. Now all feeling seemed dead ; it 
was as if he was an onlooker at the tragedy of his own 
heart and saw the death blow fall. The daylight faded, 
but still he sat there. The children were silent, but 
the mother's strident tones came up from the courtyard 
below where she was noisily disputing with a neigh- 
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bour. The man by the window noticed it not. A 
drop of rain, splashing in, at length aroused him ; and 
shutting it, he lit the lamp and read the letter through 
again, by its light. There was not the least sign by 
which he could conjecture when it had been written. 
He felt no pain at all now, only where his heart was 
there seemed to be a weight that hung like a lump of 
lead or ice within him. He seemed to have the power 
to unlock it and look within, but something seemed to 
say, ** It is better untouched.'* And he left it un- 
opened. 

It was passing now. The words ** Too late ! Too 
late ! ** rang in his ears until he could stand it no 
longer, and then, folding up the letter and placing it in 
his pocket, he put on a hat and went outside to face the 
wind and the rain. He felt that movement was a neces- 
sity to him. The closeness of the room was stifling. 

So she had loved him. If only he had had the cour- 
age to speak out ! Then his thoughts took another 
turn. How came it that she had not answered that 
letter that he had written, the one in which he told her 
what he knew of the man that she was going to marry, 
the man that now was her husband. Perhaps she had 
changed. The idea had hardly been suggested before 
he scorned himself for daring to harbour it. She 
change ! The love that had spoken through every 
word in that letter ! Change ! No ! At least he had 
saved her one thing : she did not know that he had 
loved her ; loved her as passionately, if that were pos- 
sible, as she had loved him. She did not know that, 
and now that she was beyond his reach, he made a sol- 
emn vow that she never should. It was the last proof 
of his love, the last at least that he could show her. 

As he made his way down the streets, which in that 
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quarter were none too clean, lie heard cries of pain 
mingled with yells of derision from a low-built hovel 
(it could scarcely be called a house) that he remembered 
as being the home of the Scrapper Tom, as he was 
called, the man to whom he had given the letter. 
Something moved him to enter, and he did so. A 
couple of neighbours were standing at the side of a 
box that did duty for wardrobe and bed, grappling 
with the man who lay there. Stephen did not need 
to be told that it was a case of delirium tremens ; 
he had learned a wonderful amount that he did not 
know before, since he had come to live among these 
people. 

The man appeared to quieten down as he entered, 
the fit was slackening a little, and the watchers released 
their hold of him. Suddenly he caught sight of the 
new-comer. The fury came back with a rush into his 
face. ** You devil, you devil ! '' he screamed, ** you 
sha'n't have my blood ! Damn you, I tell you, you 
sha*n*t ! Take him away, take him away ! Kill him ! 
Tell him I don't care. I opened it. It had n't any 
money. The devil ! Curse him ! Then I tore it up. 
Take the devil away ! Blast you ! do you hear ? Oh, 
my God ! " 

And with a terrible yell he sank exhausted on the 
bed. 

Stephen opened the door and made his escape. 

** Poor devil," he said, ** if every drunkard could 
have that man's ravings before him, perhaps there 
would be some good done." 

But an hour or so afterwards, as he tramped on 
through the rain, the light broke on him. The man's 
cursing was explained, and another thing with it. 
The ravings were no incoherent folly,* but the truth. 
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He was on the Embankment, and he dragged him- 
self to a seat, he could not well be wetter than he 
already was. Then there, alone in the darkness and 
the rain, he fought out the struggle that was raging 
within him. When at length, stiff with the cold and 
wet, he rose, his face had a curious light in it. And as 
he turned off towards the room that he called home, he 
muttered, '' No, there is no God ! *' 

The day was almost paling in the east when, soaked 
to the skin, the water oosing from his boots at every 
step, and dripping from his clothes as he walked, he let 
himself in with his latch-key, and, taking off the wet 
things, threw himself on the bed to sleep till it was late 
in the day. But what had passed in thbs^ hours of 
darkness was a secret between the man and his 
Creator. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ON THE BORDER OP AN EMPIRE. 

AND the year grew old and passed away, and sum- 
mer once again clothed the old lane at Trevenon 
with flowers. It was just midday there. Far away to 
the eastward, the same sun shone with its setting 
gleams on the walls of a deep canon, one of the terrific 
gorges that man had appropriated for himself, to serve 
as a pathway through the heart of a continent. Just 
at the spot where our attention must centre, the g^at 
gorge divides into two, and at the parting of the ways 
rises a small and precipitous hill. As one approaches 
it closer one discerns that the top, which one had taken 
for a hard capstone of natural rock, is not a work of 
nature at all, but instead of that, a small fort. With a 
glass one could see the white tops of the buildings 
sheltered behind the high parapet, and from a central 
eminence, giving its folds to the last rays of the setting 
sun, floats the British flag. 

A sentry is walking up and down the parapet. 
Every now and then he leans against it to rest, for 
the garrison are few, and the food supply is scanty. 
All around tower gigantic crags, rising for thousands 
of feet, and below, at the foot of the hill, sweep the 
two mountain torrents whose roaring has, for the past 
half year, day in and day out, been the lullaby of the 
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soldiers on the hill-top. Perhaps, too, it will be their 
requiem. The sun nears the edge of the cliflfs ; touches ; 
sinks ; then disappears. The sentry moves towards 
the flag-pole to lower the colours for the night. 

Another man, an officer by his uniform, comes out 
from one of the buildings. As he sees the soldier he 
makes a motion of dissent. **I^ave it flying,*' he 
says, pointing to the flag ; ** to-morrow, who knows if 
we shall be here to hoist it.*' 

The soldier answers nothing. He walks back to the 
parapet, and the officer follows him to the corner 
whence the great river flows away to the southward. 
He has a field-glass with him, and he carefully scans 
the gorge winding away for miles before him. A 
couple of miles down, just before a sudden twist in its 
formation hides the river from sight, is a little knoll. 
A white line runs over it, the trail by which anyone 
passing up the caiion must come. If there were anyone 
on it now he would see them as they cross that hill, 
and he eagerly scans it. Then he puts down the glass 
and returns it to the case at his side. 

*' Another day gone, and no sign,*' he says half 
aloud. ** Pray Gknl they may find us when they 
come! ** 

He turns and looks up the largest of the two upper 
canons. A wreath of smoke can be seen ascending in 
the evening air. Evening after evening it has been 
there, perhaps as the omen of his doom. It marks, 
as everyone in that little fortress knows but too well, 
the site of a hill tribesmen's fort. If only that smoke 
had been down the gorge instead of up ! Then he 
walks back to the building whence he came, but his 
step is slower and less hopeful. The sentry has no 
need to ask anything. Day after day for the last six 
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weeks he has seen the same action gone through, 
repeated with the regularity of clockwork. At first 
there were false alarms, and the garrison would troop 
out to peer down the gorge, lining the parapets until 
it would be dark enough to show the watch-fires of the 
coming aid, or at least of the enemy who were between 
them. But the fires never showed, and the next morn- 
ing would prove the horseman, or piece of camp equip- 
age that their fancy had painted, to be only a mass of 
rock that had hitherto passed tmnoticed. By and bye 
the false alarms grew less frequent. Imagination 
requires hope, and the hope of the garrison was at a 
low ebb. Above them all day hovered that wreath of 
smoke, and to the superstitious it seemed strangely 
like a death pall. 

Their ammunition was getting low ; barely fifty 
rounds to a man, and the men were dwindling too. 
Short rations and sickness were fast depleting the little 
fortress, and scarcely a day passed but what a slow pro- 
cession wotmd round the hill-side, to a little walled-in 
spot, where a few painted stones marked the resting- 
places of those who were never to leave the shadow of 
those cliffs again. At first they had been buried with 
military honours. The echoes of the firing had 
resounded through the gorges, scaring the mountain 
goats, while up there the smiling hill tribesman has 
thrown away another of the little round white stones and 
chuckles to himself as he counts the ever-dwindling 
remainder. Now powder is too scarce ; and the little 
procession winds down the hill, and back again, and 
only the sound of the mighty river, or the cry of some 
eagle far above on some pointed crag, breaks the 
stillness. 

And the night comes down and folds the valley in 
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its mantle. The sentry shivers in the cold, and fan- 
cies that in the flapping of the Union Jack above his 
head he hears the tramp of the marching enemy. 

^M ^^ "Jr* ^^ ^^P ^^P "Jr* 

^^% ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^* 

Down the gorge, only a few miles from that bend 
that shut out the ofl5cer*s view, the sun rises on another 
camp over which the same flag is flying. It is a 
hastily made camp of brushwood, and boulders, and 
camp equipage, all piled hurriedly together ; and now, 
as the sun shines over the edge of the canon on the 
white tent roofs, the camp is all hustle and move- 
ment. The redcoats of a line regiment can be seen 
mingling with the brown uniform of the native troops, 
while here and there is to be seen the kilt of a High- 
lander. 

It is an incident common enough in the history of 
the frontier of an empire. A native tribe, the buffer 
state between two great powers, taking advantage of 
the jealousy prevailing to commit their depredations, 
first on one side, then upon the other, well knowing 
that the power which suffers the injury will not pursue 
them into the territory of the other power. 

And so it goes on. Then some day, the powers, 
tired of the losses inflicted on both, agree to drop their 
jealousy, and for the time join forces in rooting out the 
common enemy. 

For this reason the frontier post that we have seen 
the evening sun setting upon had been established ; 
and for a time it had had its effects on the peacefulness 
of the valley. But its presence has grown too familiar 
to retain much of its former terror. The long winter 
when the mountain passes are wind-swept and track- 
less is upon them, and the first fact that the government 
which established the post hear, is when a wounded 
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native dashes up to a far distant town on the edge of 
civilisation, some hundreds of miles away, and tells 
how the little garrison is surrounded, and that succour 
must come speedily if it is not to come too late. 

Then the orders are flashed over the wires. Down 
in the plains there is much talk in club-rooms, much 
movement of troops. As soon as the first scout reports 
that the snow has gone, the rescue party start their 
long and weary march to the valley to teach the tribes- 
men a lesson that they shall remember, when they look 
upon the vacant places of their bravest round the camp- 
fire, and hear the whirr of the avenging bullets search- 
ing them out behind every rock or bit of scrub whither 
they have nm for shelter. The avenging force is never 
a large one. It would be but poor economy to send 
large masses of troops into a coimtry where the moun- 
tain goats and their owners can scarce find sustenance, 
and where every defile or clump of rocks may contain 
its ambuscade. A small force can move more rapidly, 
and speed is not the least consideration in the moral 
effect that is to follow, let alone the lives that a day or 
two of delay may cost. 

In this case the relief force is composed of two com- 
panies of white troops, and a native battery with 
machine guns. The line company is of the 121st, and 
the officer in charge Major Willings. The other is a 
company of Highlanders, and Captain Middlebury is 
their commander. The Major who led them fell in 
the taking of an ambuscade, and Willings is now in 
sole charge of the expedition. 

Progress is necessarily slow on an enterprise such as 
this. Hitherto they have met with but slight resist- 
ance to justify the precautions that they have taken ; 
but they are now only a few miles from the object of 
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their march, and all the signs point to a desperate 
struggle which must be won before it is reached. 

Parties that they have met have invariably fallen 
back at the first volley, as if skirmishers out from the 
main body, and the general impression of all is that 
to-day, at the latest, they will encounter the really 
serious part of the opposition. 

So the native in charge of the mule battery carefully 
runs his eyes over the straps, and pulls the girths a 
shade tighter than they have been before, smiling to 
himself the while, for soon his darling, his deity with 
the smooth brown face, will be speaking as quickly as 
she knows how, and upon her eloquence will depend, 
not only his own life, but perhaps that of all their 
party. 

Then when breakfast has been taken, and the last 
sumpter mule packed, the whole expedition moves 
forward. They have been taking it in turns to lead, 
the mule battery going always in the centre to be 
ready to answer when called upon, and to-day it is 
the turn of the Highlanders to guard the rear. Slowly 
the line advances, the redcoats leading the way, then 
the battery mules leading with their precious freight, 
and, back of the camp equipage, the Highlanders. 
Intensely cold at night, it is more than intensely hot 
during the daytime, the sun beating down in those high 
altitudes with a fury that the dwellers on the plains 
cannot realise. The rocks, that looked cold and grey 
in the dawning, are red and fiery now, and the only 
scrub that grows to relieve the monotony is most prob- 
ably the hiding-place of some native marksman await- 
ing his chance to pick off one of the leaders. 

By noon they have come the best part of the dis- 
tance. Another mile's march will bring them in sight 
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of the fort, but each mile nearer their goal means so 
much increased caution, lest they will have their object 
frustrated, and none be left to reach the plains and tell 
the tale. 

They halt in a small open plain for their noontide 
meal and a short rest, for the heat and the sand make 
it terribly tiring. Just ahead of them the valley nar- 
rows down to a mere gorge with the river rushing 
madly through it, and as they sit round their hastily 
kindled camp-fires, they point the spot out to one 
another with many significant gestures. 

But they must not waste time. The very minutes 
may be of priceless value now. Already the tribes- 
men, alarmed at their approach, may be making their 
last desperate attack upon the fort that it is their mis- 
sion to relieve, and once in the hands of the enemy 
they well know the price that they will have to pay to 
get it again. 

They are soon on the march once more, and now 
they are out of the sunlight, for the dif^ tower above 
them on every side, and shut them in as with a tomb. 
Quarter of a mile — half a mile — ^the end of it is in view 
just ahead of them. The young men fresh from home 
congratulate themselves that the task is over. Fight- 
ing tribesmen is not such great work after all. Not a 
tribesman has shown himself. The old soldiers look 
knowing and a trifle anxious. The young ones laugh 
at them. Quarter of a mile more and they will be 
through. Suddenly from a tilted ledge of rock directly 
in fi*ont there comes the crack of a rifle and a sergeant 
falls to march no more. It is apparently the signal, 
for every stone seems to shelter a rifle that is hurling 
its deadly missiles. A sloping hill is in front of them 
strewn with masses of rocks which afford admirable 
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cover to their assailants. The machine guns are use- 
less in such a style of warfare, and the native gunners 
stand by their pieces, praying that the white sahib will 
give the order for the charge. But circumstances are 
favouring the tribesmen. The 121st, upon whom the 
brunt of the first attack fell, were not in the best of 
conditions, physically or morally, to stop and fight 
where the assailants never showed more than a hand 
or the comer of an elbow. Their few months of rigid 
discipline in India, of hurried marching and camp life, 
had done wonders with them, but it had not been able 
to eradicate the blemish of that previous inaction. 
And where there is a blemish it needs but such a time 
as this to show itself. For a time they stood it well, 
then someone among the younger men gave the cry, 
*' It 's all up. Run ! " For a second there was a 
wavering movement all along the line. It was not too 
late, even then, had there been a firm officer at the 
head of affairs, a man that the troops would have 
looked up to and followed when he called upon them. 
But the man in this case was wanting. And before 
the natives in charge of the mule battery were aware 
of it, the line regiment was upon them in full retreat. 
But the worst did not end there. Ahead of them, in 
the van of the retreat, was the Major, the one man who 
might have saved the rush and turned the tide to 
victory. 

What could the natives do but join in the stampede 
too ! At full speed, without order or attempt at form- 
ation, they reached the spot where the Highlanders 
were standing drawn up in close order awaiting them. 
The Major rode up at the gallop to their line. 

** Retreat ! ** he yelled ; ** Retreat, do you hear ! " 
Middlebury looked towards the troops under him, then 
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he looked at the Major ; and it seemed as if there was 
the shadow of a sneer on his face. But the responsi- 
bility was a great one. He hung indecisive. They 
had advanced somewhat nearer to the mouth of the 
canon over which the clouds had been hanging all day. 
As they stood there a gust of wind blew up in their 
faces, lifting for a moment the veil that enveloped 
everything. Middlebury followed the rift with his eye, 
still in perplexity. As it chanced, far up the valley 
beneath the lifting clouds he caught sight of a speck of 
colour floating over the crest of a hill. That look 
decided it. It was the work of an instant. The men 
had seen it too, and the flag had done its work. The 
Major had checked his horse and stood there foaming 
with rage, for the men would take no orders but from 
their own ofiScer. 

The Captain faced them with the gleam of determina- 
tion in his eye. ** Highlanders ! '* he shouted. ** To 
the front ! At the double ! I^oose order ! Charge ! '* 
And before the last of the straggHng and disordered 
i2ist had passed them down the gorge, the Scotch 
regiment was in full advance. The tribesmen had 
taken the retreat for a victory, and the onslaught of 
the Scots took them off" their guard. Steadily they 
came on without a sign of panic, not a waver as 
man after man fell to lie there till the stars should come 
out. On the line of clansmen pressed as eagerly as if 
they were but on the moors of their native land, and 
before them, step by step, retreated the enemy. The 
native gunners had turned with the new advance, 
waiting uneasily by their guns for the next order. At 
last it came, ** Seize the ridge ! " 

The Highlanders gave a yell of triumph and dashed 
across the few remaining yards of the hill that still 
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stretched before them. The whips of the mule drivers 
cracked, and then, a second after, above the ringing 
cheer that announced to the halted and demoralised 
i2ist their disgrace and their comrade's victory, came 
the rattle of the machine guns pouring their hail upon 
the flying and defeated enemy. 

And as the sun went down behind the mountains, 
shining lovingly it seemed, with its last rays on the 
flag that waved above the fort, the first detachment of 
the relief column were winding their way up the hill 
to the gates, where the rescued with tears in their eyes 
stood waiting to welcome their preservers. 

z6 



CHAPTER XX. 



IN THE MOONI^IGHT. 



WHEN the Highland regiment charged, the com- 
pany of the i2ist wheeled, and, recovering 
from their panic, followed up in the rear, taking, how- 
ever, but little share in the fighting, for the gorge was 
too narrow to allow of any but the extreme front of 
the advancing party being engaged. Half an hour 
after the arrival of the Highlanders, the remains of 
the line company made their appearance at the fort. 
It was only the remains, however, for that moment of 
flight had cost them dear ; the tribesmen, as soon as 
they perceived their foes to be in full retreat, coming 
out from behind their places of shelter and doing terri- 
ble execution upon the flying redcoats. 

Of the company, which originally numbered one 
hundred and fifty, not more than forty were left to tell 
the tale, and had it not been for the terror that that 
charge had inspired in the heart of the tribesmen, this 
remnant, straggling and without any pretence at 
organisation, would have been still ftirther thinned. 
Captain Middlebury, who had taken the command on 
his own responsibility, now found himself in reality 
entitled to it, for when the last of the stragglers had 
made their way into the fort, with the camp equipage 
and baggage animals, it was found that neither the 
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Major nor the Captain of the 121st was to be seen. 
The latter they had seen meet his death almost at the 
moment when the retreat began, falling in the front 
line of what was still the advance party ; and Middle- 
bury was not much surprised at the Major's non- 
appearance, seeing that it was he who had encouraged, 
rather than tried to check, the disastrous retreat. 

That night, when the first glad welcomes were over, 
he had taken the officer in command of the fort into his 
confidence, and told him the events of the day. When 
he had concluded his recital the other was silent, the 
only sound being the crackling of logs on the hearth, 
for the night was closing in bitterly cold. 

** What do you think of it ? *' Middlebury asked at 
length. ** It was mutiny, of course." 

** Yes,'* said the other, after a pause as if to think, 
speaking with slow deliberation, ** it was open defiance 
of orders, nothing less. But," and he looked the Cap- 
tain full in the face, " if I had been in your place, I 
should have prayed to God for courage to do what 
you did.*' 

There was another long silence. ** The Major is 
dead, I suppose," said the last speaker at length. 

* * Dead, or worse — deserted, ' ' said Middlebury. * ' At 
any rate, he has not reported." 

** Yes," said the other, ** I dare say. It would not 
be a very pleasant business for him in any case if he 
came back. Let us hope that he is dead." 

** It seems a hard thing to say," said the Captain, 
" but, after all, it will be for the best." 

And soon after they said ** Good-night," for the day 
had been a long and a hard one, and the fort was 
wrapped in silence broken only by the occasional hoot 
of the night owl or the groans of the wounded. 
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Far down the valley the moon was shining over the 
battle-ground. A picked corps of men had been sent 
down to bring in the wounded, the dead being left for 
burial on the morrow. But in the fading light the 
search had not been very thorough, the relief party 
having to trust more to their ears than to their eyes to 
aid them in the discovery of their wounded comrades. 

Besides, they must get back to the fort before night- 
fall, for who could tell that the tribesmen, reinforced, 
might not grow bold enough for a night attack. 

At one side of the gorge, almost by the edge of the 
river, a couple of forms had escaped their notice ; or, if 
they had not been unconsciously passed over, they had 
been taken for dead. 

They were lying only a few feet apart, and each was 
conscious that only a few hours of life remained to 
him. As the moon shone out over the edge of the 
gorge, it glistened on a bit of braid on the tmiform of 
the one nearest the river. It was Major Willings. A 
bullet had struck him in his flight, penetrating the 
lung, and as he lay there a restive mule from one of 
the batteries had kicked him, and his leg was broken. 
He had been unconscious till the sun set, when the 
increasing cold revived him, bringing him back to the 
full realisation of his pain. The wound he hardly felt, 
though his life's blood was slowly oozing from it, but 
the agony caused by the broken limb was terribly 
acute. He had seen the lights of the search party 
retreating, and he knew that now aid was out of the 
question. He must lie there till morning — and then — 
then the aid would be too late. He felt in his belt for 
his revolver, he would put an end to his sufferings now, 
but the force of his fall had jerked it out of the holster, 
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and looking round lie could just see the metal of the 
barrel gleaming in the moonlight over by that other 
form. 

He tried to raise himself to reach it. But the pain 
was excruciating, and for a few moments he lay back 
in a swoon. Then, as he returned to consciousness 
again, the thought came to him, perhaps that other 
man was not dead. He might be able to reach it. At 
any rate the Major would shout to him. So the silence 
of the battle-field was broken by that wild cry. The 
first answer was only a deep groan, but at any rate it 
was hopeful, for the man was alive, and it might be 
possible to arouse him enough to accomplish what he 
wanted. He waited a few moments to get strength, 
then he called again. 

This time the man made a struggle and sat up. 
^^Whatisit?*' he said. 

The Major saw that his face was a mass of blood. 
He was very weak, for he could hardly raise himself to 
a sitting posture. 

* * I want that revolver, * ' he said ; * * it is just by you ; 
you can reach it.'* 

The wounded man looked around and saw it. He 
put forth his hand and grasped it with a smile. ** I 
want to use it first,'* he said ; ** you can have it after.'* 

The Major, despite his weakness, was angry. The 
pain he was in was maddening. If the man used it 
first he might not be able to throw it over. 

** Give it to me at once," he said. ** Do you know 
who I am ? I am your Major." 

The wounded man leaned forward to look at him. 
Then he gave a hoarse laugh. ** Major ; oh, yes, the 
man who gave the order to retreat. ' ' Then he put the 
revolver down again at his side for a moment and raised 
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himself with both hands so that he could see the other 
better. 

" What are you going to do ? " said the Major, with 
apprehension. ^ 

** Wait ! " was all the reply. When he was high 
enough to prop his back against the rock, the soldier 
paused. 

" That will do," he said, as if to hhnself. Then he 
took up the revolver again. The Major reached out 
his hand to catch it. 

The soldier paused a moment, then with all his 
remaining strength he flung it far from him. The 
moonlight ghttered on it for a moment as it whistled 
through the air. Then it splashed fer out in the stream 
and sank. 

** You fool ! " said the Major, ** why did you do 
that?*' 

If he had had enough strength he would have thrown 
the man after it. 

The other laughed, and it was not pleasant to hear. 
'' Wait a little, and I will tell you,'* he said. ** I have 
something better to do than die now," he went on after 
a pause, with a smile that the Major could see in the 
moonlight. ** I want to have a talk with you. I have 
waited for it for a long time, and at last the chance has 
come. This morning it would have been insubordina- 
tion, and you could have imprisoned me for it. Now 
we are going where there is no rank and file — ^where 
each man will get his deserts — ^where yours are await- 
ing you." He had to pause for breath. Then he 
continued : 

** There was a girl named Lucy Pemberton ; you 
may pretend that you do not know her, but you did 
once. She was my sweetheart, and we were to have 
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been married. Then you came along with your cursed 
face and your town manners and your money. You 
took her away from me, and you ruined her. You 
know you did. Then you cast her off to starve, or go 
to the devil. And then, I married her. She died two 
months after, though. Her heart was broken, and her 
strength too. At her death-bed I swore that if there 
was a God above me I would have my revenge. Night 
and day I have prayed for that time to come. I enlisted 
in your regiment that I might have a better chance, 
and all day long I wished for it ; all night I dreamed 
of it. I have had my gun pointed at you a score of 
times, when you never knew it, but a voice within me 
said, * Wait, that will be too painless ' ; so I waited, 
and at last the time has come. I had sworn to kill 
you when I had the chance, but my vengeance has 
taught me better. I will watch you die. It will make 
the pain of this '* — ^and he put his hand to his head — 
** the less.'' 

The Major shuddered, but he said nothing. What 
the man had said was the truth. He gave a little cry, for 
his broken limb had been stirred by the shudder. The 
other smiled at it, and the officer, noticing it, resolved 
not to give him that satisfaction again. 

The moon rose higher in the heavens, then it sank 
beneath the western walls of the chasm. 

For an hour or two all was dark, then in the east 
came the first faint paling of the dawn. By and bye it 
grew still lighter, and soon a party came from the fort 
bearing spades and picks. They were going to bury 
the dead. There by the side of the river the dead 
awaited them : the officer, with a look of unspeakable 
horror on his face ; the private, leaning still propped up 
by the rock, bearing the smile of contentment. He had 
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had his heart's wish gratified. ** Thinking of his girl, 
most like,*' said one of the Highlanders as he stooped 
to look at him. ** Poor devil ! '' And perhaps he was 
right. 

* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^* 

Then came the retreat. On that it is not necessary 
to dwell, for it was uneventful, and does not concern 
the issue of this story. The tribesmen had been 
thoroughly awed ; and after the death or capture of 
their leaders, the rest had dispersed. **The days of 
fooling with the white men were over," they said. 

The Highland regiment is back in the city once 
more. Not at civilisation yet, but still in a city where 
there is a large military post. A court-martial has 
just been held, and the prisoner, Captain Middlebury, 
acquitted. On the verandah of the hotel a man is 
busy covering sheet after sheet of paper with writing, 
and as the Captain passes on his way to his quarters he 
notices him. He is the special correspondent of a big 
London daily, — the only one near the scene of the late 
expedition. 

He is writing up the account as if it were from the 
pen of an eye-witness. 

The ofl&cer walks to his quarters, and finds several 
friends waiting around to congratulate him. Then, 
having dressed, he goes into the mess, for it is already 
evening, and the long summer day is drawing to a 
dose. All the time he is very silent, as if something 
were being pondered in his mind, — something that is 
not very easy to decide. 

*' You look as if the verdict had been the other 
way,'* said one of the others, but the Captain said 
nothing. 

Dinner over, he goes back to his quarters and sits in 
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front of them on the verandah, meditatively smoking. 
A pipe is wonderfully helpful in deciding knotty 
questions. 

He sits there late, for it is not till the third pipeful is 
smoked that he can arrive at a decision. Then he 
rises from his chair and knocks the ashes from his pipe. 

' ' Yes, ' ' he says to himself, * * I '11 do it. Poor thing ! 
She sha'n't know as much as I do." 

Then he strolls over to the hotel where he had seen 
the man writing. He walks to a room where the light 
is still burning. Most of the people are in bed and 
asleep by this time, but the special correspondent is 
still busy, for to-morrow a carrier will go out with the 
mail, and he has a big batch of dispatches to prepare. 
As he writes, he pictures in his mind the sensation that 
the big headlines will cause : 

** Relief of Pajat. Cowardice of a Major. 

" The One Hundred and Twenty-First 

" Runs. Highland Gallantry.*' 

And ever the pen flies over the sheets, and the pile 
grows bigger and bigger. 

There is a knock at the door, and in response to his 
curt ** Come in,'* Middlebury enters. The journalist 
hates to be disturbed just now, but after all his visitor 
is the hero of the hour and he supposes that he must 
be civil to him. 

*' Good-evening, Captain, '* he says. ** Glad to see 
you, but I 'm awfully busy just now. Dispatches, you 
know,'* indicating with his pen the pile of manuscript 
on the table. 

** That is what I have come about," says the other. 
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The journalist stares. He has had officers come to 
him before, to get a word of mention in the account, 
but he had not thought that his present visitor was of 
that kind. He ceases writing, with a look of protest, 
that says, " I do hate to waste my time.*' But the 
officer does not appear to notice it. 

He draws up one of the vacant chairs and seats him- 
self opposite to the journalist. 

** The fact is,*' he begins, in the quiet tone habitual 
with him, ** I must have a few words with you about 
these same dispatches.." 

** Oh, certainly, certainly," says the man of letters, 
la5ring down his pen with a reluctance which belies his 
words. 

'* I understand that you are writing up the relief of 
Pajat," the officer goes on. ** May I ask what you 
have written ? " 

" Oh, much the usual sort of thing ; described the 
march as well as I could ; the joy of the people in the 
fort when you came up to them. Drawn a fine picture 
of the battle in the gorge, and incidentally mentioned 
your bravery." 

The Captain frowned. ** What have you said about 
Major WilUngs ? " 

** MajorWillings? " stammers the journalist. ** Why 
— ah — ^that is — ^well — ^you see I have said just what 
happened. Pointed out what a pity it was, and all that, 
for an officer to nm." 

" Did you say that ? " asked the Captain, still speak- 
ing quietly. 

** Certainly," replied the other, taking courage. 
What could this man be driving at ? he wondered. 
'* Certainly, I said that it was cowardice ; that was the 
only word for it." 
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** Let me read what you have written, please," said 
the Captain. 

The correspondent hailed it as a chance to finish the 
account of the court-martial, and handed the officer 
the sheets. 

He himself went on writing hurriedly, occasionally 
casting a glance at his visitor as he read. There was 
not much to be learned from his face, however, and the 
journalist ceased paying any attention to him. 

At length the Captain put down the sheets. 

** How do you like them? " the journalist asked, 
his pen scratching away at the paper. ** I rubbed it 
into him pretty strong, did n't I ? Hope his folks at 
home will like it. Nice man to be an officer in the 
army." 

Bad as the facts were, the journalist had managed to 
exaggerate them. 

The Captain rose from his chair still holding the 
manuscript. " Mr. Sellars," he said, '* you will not 
send this account home." 

** Not send this home ! " exclaimed the writer 
jumping from his chair and upsetting the ink in his 
haste. *' What the devil do you mean ? " 

** I mean what I say. You shall not send this report 
home. I will not allow it. I happen to know some- 
thing of Major Willings's friends ; and, as brother 
officer and a witness of the skirmish in the defile, I 
shall not allow it." 

** Oh, come," said the journalist ; ** that 's too good 
a joke anyhow. Not allow it ! How will you prevent 
it ?" 

** I cannot, of course, prevent you from mailing those 
sheets home ; but there is one thing that I can do. I 
can, and shall, if you persist in sending this," point- 
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ing to the papers, ** write a letter to the papers at 
home as the only officer who witnessed the affair, and 
state that the whole of your report is a lie.*' 

The journalist had not thought of that. He knew 
that the officer had him there ; such a letter as he 
spoke of would certainly cost him his place on the 
paper, and he could ill afford to lose it. 

Besides, when he came to think of it, perhaps he 
had been a bit too hasty, and if this officer did not 
know what had happened, why, then no one did. He 
was silent for a little while, thinking over it. 

** What do you want me to do?" he asked at 
length. 

** You must let me have what you have written 
here, and write another account — ^a truer one.** 

** But the mail goes out in five hours from now. I 
can't possibly get it done by then.** 

** No, but you can wait till the next. There is an- 
other in three days' time, a delay of that length will 
not matter to you. There is no one else in the field to 
get the news before you.*' 

** Very well," Sellars at length said ; ** you 've got 
me fast, and I will do as you say." 

The Captain took the heap of papers and, lighting a 
match on his boot, burnt them one by one. When it 
was finished he turned around. ** By the bye," he 
said, ** there is one thing more. You must give me 
your word of honour as a gentleman that you will 
never repeat a word of what has passed between us 
to-night.** 

** I promise you,** said the other. Then the Captain 
strolled back to his own quarters. 

*' She *d thank me if she knew,*' he said, as he 
opened the door and shut it behind him. 
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The special correspondent sat at the table thinking. 
His burnt manuscript lay before him, but that was not 
in his thoughts. ** That 's a queer man,*' he said at 
last, ** a very queer man. Got some deep reason too, 
for he knows as well as I do that the Major ran like the 
best of them. But a bargain is a bargain, anyway, 
and I 41 keep it. I 'm afraid, if all men were like that, 
there would be precious few of us journalists.*' 

Then he turned out the light and went to bed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



DOWNHII.I.. 



THAT summer found Stephen almost at the end of 
his resources. His books he had been compelled 
to sell, and though he still haunted the agencies, and 
read the long lists of advertisements, he knew that, 
even if he had a place offered, no one would accept a 
man dressed in such shabby clothes, for, do as he 
would to keep them neat, they were little better than 
those of a beggar. lyuck or fate, whichever we choose 
to call it, had been apparently against him from the 
first, and, when the summer came, his chances of get- 
ting employment seemed slimmer than ever. He had 
taken a clerkship in a small shop in despair of any- 
thing better offering, and though the pay was small 
indeed, it kept him alive, and that was something. 

But as luck would have it, it had been a year of 
great financial depression all over the country, and 
retrenchment had become the order of the day. The 
owner of the shop was pinched by the hard times as 
well as other people, and Stephen found himself again 
without the means of earning a livelihood. He had 
given up expecting a tutorship or a place in a school, 
and would have been thankful for anything, but noth- 
ing of any permanence offered. It is true that he got 
odd jobs at intervals, but they never lastftd iQX any 
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length of time, and almost before he had earned 
enough to get hunself a good square meal, he would 
find himself adrift again. He might, no doubt, have 
emigrated, and it would certainly have been the best 
thing for him to do, but he had a presentiment that 
some day things would all come right, and that by 
staying he might be of use to Edith in some way or 
another. And so he had stayed, when his reason 
urged him to go. To tell the truth, he had now no 
such incentive to urge him on, as he had had before he 
received the fatal letter telling him how different a 
trifling chance would have made his present position. 

Something within him seemed to have given way 
then, and he had never felt the same energy to be up 
and doing since. 

One July afternoon he was walking homeward ; he 
had had a little work that day, writing some casual 
sketches for a small and as yet unknown review, when 
his eye was caught by the flaring poster of an evening 
paper — " Rkwkf of Pajat ; British Hkroism,'' 
— and something moved him to go in and buy the 
paper. He walked into the park to read it there, for 
the afternoon was bright and sunny, and he could rest 
a great deal more comfortably out there in the sunshine 
than in the stuffy little room with its one window 
opening on the courtyard. Then he unfolded the paper 
and began to read. Two columns were devoted to the 
account of that skirmish in the heart of Asia, for this 
was the first news of the result that had flashed over 
the wires. 

Stephen turned to it and read it listlessly enough ; 
what did the adding of a few square miles of territory 
to the Empire matter to one who had all his work cut 
out to keep his head above water. Suddenly his eye 
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caught the name of Willings, and at once lie was all 
attention. Yes, it was the 121st, so it must be the 
man. He turned back to the beginning, and this is 
what he read : 

** Another step towards the settlement of the much- 
discussed Pamir question has been taken. It will be 
remembered that, a year ago, this Government, believ- 
ing in the eflScacy of a strong foreign policy, established 
a number of small forts commanding the main passes 
leading from Kashmir and Northern India to the 
tableland. 

** One of these was the outpost of Pajat, the relief 
of which has just added another to the many pages of 
heroism of which our history is composed. Early this 
spring, as all the world knows, a messenger brought 
word to Srinagar that the fort was surrounded by the 
tribesmen and communication cut off, but, owing to the 
state of the snow on the passes, no effective action 
could be taken until last month, when a company of 
Highlanders and a detachment of the 121st of the line, 
the whole under the command of Major Willings of the 
last named, were dispatched to cut their way through 
the hostile tribes. A mule battery (native) accompa- 
nied them, and had it not been for the assistance ren- 
dered by this, their task would have been a much more 
precarious one. Details are not as yet to hand ; the 
only information definitely known being that, after a 
desperate battle almost tmder the walls of the fort, in 
which the troops displayed great bravery in the face of 
overwhelming odds, the tribesmen were defeated and 
the relief of Pajat became an accomplished fact. No 
list of killed and wounded has as yet reached us, but it 
is reported that the British loss was but slight, consid- 
ering the nature of the fighting.'* 
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Then the paper went on to applaud the bravery of 
the troops, the commanding officer coming in for no 
small share of the praise, and winding up by a long 
description of the new territory which the battle was 
considered to have added to the Empire. 

The young man's feelings as he read it were two- 
fold. His old hatred of the Major had decreased but 
little in the months which had followed the marriage ; 
but, on the other hand, the fact that he had shown 
himself thus courageous, made him think that, per- 
haps, after all, Edith's choice had not been such a very 
bad one. There is often much apparent in a man to 
a girl who loves him, that no one else can see ; and 
though Stephen knew now that the girl had not mar- 
ried because she loved, he had no doubt but that she 
had seen glimpses of a better nature in the Major's 
character, to which his own unsjnmpathetic opinions 
made him blind. 

So the more that he thought of it, the more the latter 
of the two feelings grew ; and when he at last rose to 
walk homeward he felt that the news he had just read 
had brought its measure of consolation to him too. 
He had honestly thought his rival destitute of any 
virtue at all, and this proof of his mistake made 
him rejoice, if only because he had now reason to 
believe that Edith had chosen more wisely than he had 
feared. 

He went home and put the paper away. It was a 
relic to be kept, and when the next day a full report 
was cabled, and printed in full, stating that Major 
Willings was among the killed, though it said nothing 
of his cowardice, Stephen did not see it, and so another 
chance of regaining what he had lost slipped away 
from him. 

?6 
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Summer went by, and again the winter was upon 
him. No steady emplo3rment had offered itself, and 
the unsettled life and privation, but far more than all 
else, the anxiety, were beginning to tell upon him. 

One afternoon he was strolling home, dragging his 
feet, though endeavouring not to, for he had had a 
long tramp and was thoroughly tired. He was passing 
along Bayswater Road where it skirts the edge of Ken- 
sington Gardens. It was a fine afternoon though it 
had rained a Uttle in the morning, and Stephen's 
clothes showed the results of it, for they were hanging 
with that heaviness peculiar to garments wet in a 
shower. Several groups of children with their nurse- 
maids had taken advantage of the sunshine to come 
out for an airing, and the young man, whose pleasures 
of life were none too numerous, sat down on a bench to 
watch them. A little girl of six or seven was close by, 
and, seeing the strange man sit down, she stopped her 
play to look at him. Then, as if a thought had struck 
her, she ran off to where her nurse was sitting. The 
nurse listened to what she had to say, and, having 
looked in Stephen's direction, nodded. 

The little girl smiled, and turning away ran back 
to the seat where Stephen was sitting. ** Poor big 
man," she said. ** There, that is for you." And 
before the man could stop her she had laid a penny on 
the seat beside him, and, running back, had rejoined 
her pla3rmates. 

Perhaps if she could have seen, her childish heart 
would have wondered why, when he rose from the 
seat a moment later to continue his way homeward, 
there should be tears in his eyes. But there were. 

One day the landlady knocked at the door and 
Stephen opened it. ** I thought as how this taight be 
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about you,'* she said, handing him a paper, and point- 
ing to a paragraph appearing in the ** Agony column.*' 

He took the paper and read it. " If Stephen I^es- 
combe, lately of Trevenon Lodge, Cornwall, will com- 
municate with the undersigned, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, and at the same time be doing 
a friend a kindness." 

The address given was that of the Garstons' lawyer 
at Penzance. 

** No," he said, " I don't know who it is meant for. 
It is not for me. I^escombe is not such an uncommon 
name." And handing her back the paper he thanked 
her for her trouble and closed the door behind her. 

When she had gone, and her footsteps had died away 
on the creaking stairs, he sat there in a brown study. 

* * She must have seen me, or heard that I was poor, ' ' 
he murmured. ** Otherwise she would never have 
advertised. That * doing a kindness ' is only a cloak 
to hide her real intentions." 

He needed no thought to tell him who was the 
author of the paragraph. If the address of the law- 
yer had not been given, it could still not have deceived 
him, for who else would have taken the trouble ? He 
had ceased calling for letters at the agency now. The 
last time he had been there they had not been over- 
polite to him, so he was certain that she could not find 
out his address through them. 

What should he do about it ? That was the ques- 
tion that he set himself to decide that afternoon. As 
he was meditating on the matter, he caught sight of 
himself in the little mirror. He had not realised till 
then how he had been sinking these last months. 
Now, as he saw himself as he actually stood, com- 
paring the gaunt, ill-clad figure with the Stephen 
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lyescombe of Trevenon days, the truth flashed over 
him. 

Show hunself to her like that ! No ! No ! Better 
anything than that. Let her think of him as she had 
last known him ; not as he was now — a beggar and an 
outcast. 

He had taken pen and paper to answer the adver- 
tisement. But now he put them aside, and, lest the 
temptation should be too great for him, he snatched up 
his hat and went outside to roam the pavements of the 
great city. Later on, when he could think of it more 
' calmly, he was sure that he had done right. The 
Major had shown a better side than he had believed 
him capable of possessing ; was it not her influence that 
was the cause of it ? Then in time she would learn to 
love her husband, even if she did not yet ; and Stephen 
resolved that, come what might, the old wound, if 
scarred over, as he hoped by this time it was, should 
never be reopened by him. After that he saw other 
notices in the papers. The change of wording and 
address did not deceive him. He had not taken into 
account the possibility of two people being anxious to 
ascertain his whereabouts, so he never replied ; and at 
length they ceased to appear. 

*^M ^^f ^^ ^^ ^^ ^0 

^^ #^w ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

A few miles east of Stephen's lodgings, two people 
are seated in a dingy ofl&ce in a block of buildings off 
Gracechurch Street. The inscription on the door of 
the ofl&ce bears the legend, ** Harding & Fenton, 
Solicitors." 

The two men in the inner ofl&ce are busy with files 
of papers. The elder of the two at last looks up from 
a pile of documents that he has just taken from a 
pigeon-hole. 
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'* I don't understand this Fildes case. It 's a won- 
der that we have not heard from the fellow. 

** You may depend upon it he is dead. If he is not, 
we should have heard from him long ago. I suppose 
we had better advertise a little longer though." And 
the papers were returned to their pigeon-hole. 

^y* ^^ ^^% ^^ ^^* ^^^ 

Spring came round once more. 

In his wretched surroundings Stephen went on plod- 
ding away, each day finding his little stock of hope 
growing less and less. He had still a few pounds left, 
and he had taken great care not to run into debt, pay- 
ing his way as he went. 

One day — ^it was in Edgeware Road, soon after break- 
fast time — ^he was crossing the street. It was very 
crowded, and in front of him was a cyclist riding 
slowly, for the streets were very dirty and the traffic 
very thick just there. Stephen stepped back to give 
the cyclist room to pass without dismounting, and, 
doing so, did not notice a dog-cart that was dose upon 
him. 

The driver shouted, but the roar of the streets 
drowned his voice, and the end of the shaft struck 
Stephen senseless to the ground. 

A crowd gathered round, and the owner of the dog- 
cart got down. ** Put him in," he said, ** I will drive 
him to the hospital." 

So the injured man was lifted in by the bystanders, 
and an hour later saw him the occupant of a hospital 
cot. 

" No bones broken," said the surgeon to the owner 
of the dog-cart when he called later in the day, ** but 
the fellow was awfully run down, and the shock was 
too much for him." 
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So the young man turned away, saying that he 
would call again on the morrow. 

He had been struck with the patient's appearance. 
He was a gentleman, he could see that, despite the 
poverty-stricken appearance of his clothes, and he 
meant to interrogate him, and perhaps set him on his 
feet again. The next day brought a great press of 
business, and the next after it too. A week had almost 
elapsed when his dog-cart pulled up at the hospital 
again. 

'* Oh, yes, I remember him,'* said the surgeon in 
response to his inquiries, "rather a tall, thin man, 
suflFering from shock and general debility. He went 
away yesterday ; would n't stay longer. No, he did 
not leave any particulars." Then he hurried away to 
attend to a patient who had just been brought in. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



HOMK. 



DESPITE her loathing for him, the Major's death 
had come to Edith with terrible suddenness, 
and, though she made no pretence of a grief which she 
did not feel, she could not help realising the awfulness 
of his end. He had been cut down, so the papers said, 
at the first wild rush ; and to Edith, who knew his 
unpreparedness to face death, the shock was a great 
one. She had one consolation, and that was the 
reports of the papers, which one and all agreed that he 
had died fighting bravely ; and as she read them, 
tears came into her eyes, and she thanked God that it 
had been so. 

She went into mourning, of course, and returned with 
her mother to Trevenon, from which she had long been 
absent. In her solitude, with the knowledge that she 
was free again, the place where she had spent her girl- 
hood had an irresistible charm for her. Stephen, 
though he had dropped out of her life, was by no 
means absent from her thoughts, and with the know- 
ledge of her freedom came back all the flood of love 
which she had suppressed as a dutiful wife. But it 
seemed that it was a love which was never fated to be 
gratified, but though this was the case she cherished it 
none the less on that account. All the brightest days 
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of her life, now that slie looked back at it, had been 
spent with him, and why, some time in the future, 
should they not return to her again, — ^return, but with 
still greater joy ? And hiding her great love in her 
heart, she waited for the day that should cast the young 
man across her path again. 

One day, late in the autumn, she had gone out to a 
garden party, but had drawn somewhat apart from the 
rest of the guests, for the old habit of seeking her own 
society had been growing stronger upon her of late. 

Two young men were talking not far from where she 
sat, and she could not help overhearing some of the 
conversation. They appeared to be two college friends, 
who had not met each other for a year or so, talking 
over the old days at the university together. 

The conversation was about indifferent topics for a 
long time, then suddenly one of the strangers said : 
** Oh, that reminds me. Whom do you think I saw in 
town the other day ? ** 

** I have n't an idea,*' was the reply. 

** You remember I^scombe ; the man who was a 
year ahead of us ? " 

** What, that quiet man ? " 

** Yes. Well, I saw him only the other day. Ran 
across him down in Chelsea, not a very savoury neigh- 
bourhood, and he was about in keeping with it too. 
At first I thought he was a tramp." 

** What did he do ? Try to beg from you, I sup- 
pose? '* 

** No, indeed ; that was just the funny part of it. I 
felt kind of sorry for the chap ; he seemed down on his 
luck, so I went over and spoke to him, and you should 
have seen how pleased he looked. Might never have 
had a kind word for a month. I could n't get much 
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out of him, except that he had tried to get a master- 
ship and failed. As I was coming away I pulled out 
half a sovereign, for the beggar was evidently so 
beastly hard up ; and, would you believe it, he said 
that he could n't think of taking it, and got quite huffy 
when I tried to make him/* 

** He always was a bit queer,** replied the other; 
but the speakers moved away then, and the listener 
heard no more. 

She sat there musing over what she had heard for 
some time, and as they drove home her mother noticed 
that she was unusually silent, but she had given up 
the attempt to understand her daughter, and she asked 
no questions. 

All that night the light was kept burning in Edith's 
room, and the next morning, when she came down 
looking pale and tired, her mother was afraid that she 
must be ill. She said that she was not, but the first 
thing after breakfast she ordered the carriage and 
drove over to Penzance, where she had a long consult- 
ation with the lawyer. The outcome of this was the 
appearance of the advertisement, the effect of which 
upon the party most interested we have already seen. 
She had never for a moment doubted that he would 
reply, and when a couple of weeks went by, and it still 
remained unanswered, it was a severe disappointment 
to her. Then at length an idea came to her. The 
I^ndon winter season was already beginning ; why not 
go up to town and try what she herself could do ? It 
was a big city, of course, but then stranger things than 
this had happened, and at any rate she would do her best. 

So the papers contained the announcement that Mrs. 
Willings, the wife of the late Major Willings of Pajat 
fame, had taken a house in I^ancaster Gate for the 
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season, and forthwith society opened its doors to the 
young widow. 

But though she searched high and low no success 
appeared to crown her efforts, and at length she felt 
persuaded to give up the quest. 

Stephen had probably found a post by this time ; 
surely a man of his ability would not have to seek one 
long, and possibly he had accepted a tutorship and was 
travelling where the papers had not reached him. 
The possibility that he had seen it, but, for reasons of 
his own, did not answer, was an idea that never 
occurred to her mind. 

So at length one day in the early spring she left the 
house in I^ancaster Gate and drove to the Great West- 
em station to take her seat in the westbound Cornish- 
man. The rest of the household had preceded her, 
with the exception of a young girl to whom she had 
taken a great fancy, and whom she had engaged as 
companion to accompany her to Cornwall. They had 
a few small purchases to make in Oxford Street, and, 
after making a detour to take them in, were driving 
to the station. 

They were just turning out of Edgeware Road into 
Praed Street, when Edith caught sight of a crowd at 
the other side of the road. She would have had the 
driver turn and see what it was, and had already called 
to him to do so, when her companion, looking at her 
watch, stopped her. ** If we go over there, we shall 
miss our train," she said. 

** I had forgotten that," replied Edith. " All right 
then, never mind," she called to the driver. 

** It 's only a run-over. Miss," that personage an- 
swered through the little trap-door ; " some of these 
ere blokes aint got the sense of a cat." 
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And the cab turned on its way and disappeared. 

And, as it did so, something within her seemed to 
smite her heart. Had she been near to the object of 
her search, and not known it ! But, though she had 
given up all active search, Edith still felt in her heart 
that a day must come when she and the man she loved 
should meet again face to face. And of late this feel- 
ing had been growing stronger ; for, until he was 
found, she felt that a void must remain in her heart. 

* ^^ ^^0 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ tf^% ^^% ^^k ^^k ^^* 

As the surgeon at the hospital had said, Stephen was 
suffering from weakness more than from any other 
cause, and the shock had merely been the culminating 
point. Silently he lay there in the great ward of the 
hospital, watching the neatly attired nurses hovering 
about their patients ; and, as he watched, a feeling of 
strange restfulness came over him. It would be very 
nice, he thought, to stay here always ; to see the 
rows of spotlessly white cots, and have no trouble 
about anything, — no more tramping of streets in the 
snow and slush. 

So he thought. And then as he lay there came an- 
other feeling over him, a strong, wild longing to see 
the sea once more, and, if he might, the girl that he 
loved. 

" She will not know me now,'* he murmured ; ** she 
will pass me for a tramp, and when I have seen her 
once more, seen her well and happy, this dulness and 
weight will pass away." 

And the longing remained with him, growing in 
force each hour. He was at last pronotmced well 
enough, and as he stood on the steps of the hospital 
surveying the hurrying crowd of life, he felt for his 
purse and counted the money that he had. It was just 
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two i)oiin(is, — his last ! There was no need to go back 
to his rooms, for his only clothes were the suit he was 
wearing, and his landlady would have despaired of his 
return and relet the room. So he made the best of his 
way to Paddington. He was still very weak and 
feeble, but he was buoyed up with hope ; was he not 
going to see Her ! 

He bought a third-class ticket, and was hustled into 
a compartment by the guard just as the train was 
starting. *' Now then, look alive there ! '* that official 
had shouted. But the passenger did not notice the 
rudeness. He was going back again ; going where he 
had longed to be ever since the day he had left it. A 
few hours more, a day perhaps, and he would have 
seen that face he loved. Then the world might do its 
worst. He was scarcely conscious of anjrthing that 
was passing. The future did not interest him, he 
seemed to know that it was provided for. In his mind 
he was going over his past life again — ^the past of it 
that he had spent with Her, He remembered that 
first day he had travelled down, wondering what man- 
ner of people they would be. Well, he knew that 
now ; and he knew several other things that might 
have made his life very different if only they had 
come to him earlier. 

At Exeter a clergyman, who was in the carriage, 
brought him a cup of tea, and Stephen thanked him. 
As he did so he recognised one of the dons of his col- 
lege. The other saw in him but a feeble-looking man ; 
possibly, he may have thought, with not very long to 
live. And Stephen was glad. If the clergyman failed to 
recognise him, surely, he thought, Edith would fail too. 

At St. Erth, where they had to change for the train 
to St. Ives, the main part of the train going through 
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to Penzance, he felt new life surging through him, as 
he stepped out on to the platform amid the old familiar 
scenes. It was cloudy and threatening, but he did not 
mind that. All this time his soul had been yearning 
for a glimpse of this scene, such a contrast to those 
interminable pavements of slush and filth. The air he 
was breathing now was the pure breath of the ocean. 
There was no soot in this. He walked like a different 
man to the other platform where the branch train was 
in waiting ; but as he saw the name St. Ives above 
the door of the carriages, another thought came upon 
him. Perhaps she might even be in that train ; and 
he stole into an empty compartment to hide himself. 
He was not ready to look upon her yet. He would 
wait a little. To-morrow, perhaps. To-day he might 
give way to his feelings and spoil all. 

As the train rushed along, he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the Lodge amid the trees in which it stood, 
and the sight made him shrink back into the comer of 
the carriage, as if he were afraid it would see him and 
cry his name aloud. 

The Bay seemed just as it had done a couple of years 
ago. A new house or two had been put up near the 
shore, and one or two of the old landmarks were gone. 
That was all. At St. Ives, he half longed that she 
would be there, but yet when the train drew up, he 
hid himself, waiting to the last to pass from the plat- 
form lest she should be waiting there in the dog-cart. 

But there was no carriage there, except a bus wait- 
ing to take tourists to the hotel on the hill ; and as he 
noticed it he felt disappointed. Had there been no 
presentiment to warn her of his coming ? Slowly he 
made his way up the hill, leaving the town to his 
right, and halting often to get his breath, which came 
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painfully and slow. Away from the town he walked, 
and as he came to it, he turned into the path that led 
to the hill-top where the lane crossed it. It was 
almost dark now, and with the change of the tide a 
gentle drizzling rain had set in, but he heeded it not. 

The lane was just becoming green again, and the 
fi^sh yotmg leaves, green and damp, flung their spray 
on to the wanderer as he passed. When he reached 
the hill-top, he looked about him for a moment as 
though to be sure that it was the same place. 

Then he moved across to the motmd and sat down 
upon it, as he had done once before — ^but on that day 
he had not been alone. From his position he could 
see the lights flickering down at Trevenon. He won- 
dered where she was now. Sitting perhaps in the 
library with the Major in the seat that he had once 
occupied. He only prayed that she might be happy. 
He had not come to disturb her. He would not do 
that for worlds ; but surely she would not grudge him 
just one little look to still the pain that was weighing 
down his heart. Just a look ; he would be happy 
then. 

He turned his eyes seaward ; below him were the 
lights of St. Ives village, but he was looking far 
beyond them and saw them not. That afternoon 
scene on the Hayle River was flashing before him ; 
he fancied that he was acting it all over again. The 
black form appearing above the water, the swirling 
of the current in his ears, the chamber of death. Af- 
ter that had come the evening on the diff". It was 
as if it had but happened yesterday. Why had he not 
spoken out then — then when he might have done so 
so easily ! Now it was too late ! 

It was very late when he at last rose to move. 
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Whither he did not know. In St. Ives all was in 
darkness. As he turned to take a last look at Tre- 
venon he saw that there was a light still burning. He 
wondered if it were she that was keeping a vigil there. 
And as he gazed at it he prayed God in his soul that 
she might be happy. Then he turned and descended 
the hill. 

^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^* 

A farmer and his son driving home late from St. 
Ives, where they had been detained, came across a man 
lying at the side of the road just where the lane and 
the highroad met. 

" He 's drunk," said the boy, as they got down to 
look at him closer. 

The farmer bent over him. ** No, he is not drunk,*' 
he said ; ** give me a hand, we will take him along to 
the farm." 

And the two lifted the stranger into the cart and 
drove on. 

The farmer's wife bustled about warming blankets 
before the fire, and soon the wanderer had been put 
to rest in the good couple's own bed. 

" I wonder who he can be?" she said, when her 
husband had told her how he had found him. 

** He 's a stranger in these parts anyway," said the 
farmer, ** perhaps we shall find out to-morrow." 

When daybreak came Stephen was awake, but very 
feverish. ** I^ie still ! " said the woman ; *' you must 
not try to get up yet." And the yotmg man felt that 
it would be useless to disobey her. In a little while 
she saw him looking at her as though he had a ques- 
tion to ask. She moved nearer to him. 

** Who is it," he said, ** that lives in the house over 
the hill — ^the big house in the trees ? " 
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" Bless you," said the good woman, " that 's Tre- 
venon. You must be a stranger here not to know 
that. That is where the Garstons live, and Mrs. Wil- 
lings — Miss Edith that was — ^since the Major died in 
India." 

** What ! " cried the man, struggling to raise him- 
self as if he had not heard aright, ' * the Major dead ? ' ' 

" Dead ! Yes ! Why, did n*t you know that ? 
Killed in India more than a year ago. And you not 
to hear of it ; and with all the fuss the papers made 
about it too." 

For the good old soul did not know that the rest of 
the world cared but little what went on in the Cornish 
village. 

After that the stranger asked no more questions. 
So the Major had been dead all this time. Now he 
could understand the meaning of those advertisements. 
If only he had known it before, but the paper which 
he had read had not said a word about that. 

He was very quiet. His silence alarmed the woman. 
The hours slipped by, and about eleven the sound of a 
horse's hoofs was heard ringing sharply on the road. 
The good woman ran out. 

**Are you in a great hurry. Miss?" she asked. 
They called her ** Miss " still, as they had always been 
accustomed to, and she never objected. 

'* No," she repUed, " what is it ? " 

'* There is a man that my Thomas found in the road 
last night. He seemed kind of mazed, and Thomas 
brought him home. I thought you would look at him 
perhaps. He does n't seem at all well." 

The girl gave the reins to the groom. ** You can 
drive on and get what is needed. I will walk home." 

The man touched his hat and drove on. 
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The old woman led the girl to the room where the 
sick man lay. His eyes were closed, and he did not 
hear her enter. 

She was close by the bedside when he opened them. 

** Edith!'* he cried, starting up. ** I knew I 
should see you. I knew you would come." 

But the girl spoke not. She was bending over the 
stranger, her heart too full for words. And the 
farmer's wife left the room. 

* »^* ^^ ^^ ^^f ^^ ^^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^ 

A couple of hours after Stephen had left the hospital, 
a little bustling man drove up to the door in a 
hansom. 

** You have a patient here named I^escombe, I 
believe ; Stephen I^scombe. Hurt in a street acci- 
dent, so the papers say. I am a solicitor, and I want 
to see him. I believe that he is the man I have been 
looking for for some time.'* 

The surgeon looked over the books. ** I^scombe,'* 
he repeated ; ** oh yes, the young man who left this 
morning." 

** lycft this morning ! " said the other. ** Dear me ! 
that is very unfortunate. Did he say where he was 
going?" 

" Not that I am aware of," was the reply ; " at least 
he left no address." 

**Very unfortunate, very unfortunate!" repeated 
the lawyer. Then he added, ** Might I see the nurse 
who had him in her care ? " 

He handed his card to the surgeon. ** Harding & 
Fenton," read the doctor as he took it. " Why, cer- 
tainly, if you wish it." He referred to the books 
again. Then he turned to an assistant, ** Send nurse 
Rawlins here." 

x8 
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A few moments passed, then a pleasant-faced 
woman in the nurse's quiet garb appeared. 

** Why, sir,'* she said in answer to the lawyer, *' he 
did say some place, let me see, where was it ? Oh yes, 
Trevenon.'* 

** Sounds like Cornish name,'* said the solicitor ; ** is 
that all he said?'' 

** All that I can remember." 

" Thank you very much," and he ran out to the 
cab. 

*' Paddington ! " he shouted. '' Drive fast ! We 
must make the most of our time. ' ' 

At the station he went to the ticket office. He gave 
the description he had got at the hospital to the ticket 
clerk. 

'* Yes," said the clerk after a few moments' thought, 
** I sold him a ticket to — ^let me see — St. Ives." 

** What time does the next train leave for there ? " 

** Not till the nine o'clock to-night," was the reply. 

** Thank you," said the lawyer, and he returned to 
his cab. 

A few minutes before nine he was at the office again. 
** First, single, St. Ives," he said. The derk handed 
it to him. 

At seven-thirty the next morning he was at his des- 
tination. He went to the hotel and got a hearty break- 
fast, for the travelling and the fresh air had made him 
hungry. Then he began his search. For a long time he 
met with no success. The porter had seen the young 
man he described leave the train, but that was all. 

At last in the afternoon he came across the farmer 
who had taken him home. ** I '11 be going up there 
in an hour or so," he said in response to the 
lawyer's questions. 
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** How far is it?'' 

** About a mile and a half. Straight up the road," 
he added, pointing. ** You can't miss it. A white 
cottage, with ivy round the porch." 

The lawyer set oflf at a fast walk. 

At length he came to the house, and, in response to 
his knocking, a young woman came out. She appeared 
about five and twenty. The lawyer thought she 
looked very respectable to be the daughter of the man 
he had met in the village. 

** Good-afternoon," he said. ** Can you tell me if a 
Mr. I^escombe is here, — Stephen I^escombe ? " 
Why do you want him ? " asked the woman. 
I 'm a lawyer," he said, — '*Mr. Harding. A 
wealthy client of mine, Mr. Fildes, died some months 
ago and left his money to Mr. I^scombe, his great- 
nephew. Can I see him ? " 

The woman's mouth seemed to harden. 

* * Stephen lycscombe is not here, ' ' she said ; ' * he died 
an hour ago." 

Then the lawyer noticed that her eyes were red with 
weeping. 
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